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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



" WoTTLD it be possible to comprise llie History of tlia 
ftalian Republics in a single volume?" This queslion, 
addressed to me by Dr. Lardner, (he learned editor of the 
Cabinet Cycloptedia, gave birth to the present work. It 
was RatteriDg to me lo be associated, in a great historical 
I ondertakiug, with the most distinguishGd English writers ; 
but, at momeiH when tlie rights of nations are weighed 
Bnew in the balance of public opinion, — when diplomacy 
and war have been invoked, in turn, lo givo or lake away 
from nations ihe faculty of advancing without a limit in 
civilization, under their respective laws; — at such a mo- 
ment, ii was still more flattering and precious, in my eyes, 
lo lay before the two powerful nations which glory in be- 
ing without a master, the claims of ill-fated Italy to enjoy 
tlie same freedom, I thus found the opportunity of repi 
ducing, in the two languages of freemen, the memory of 
what Italy was the first to achieve for obtaining (he great- 
est of blessings, — the memory of the impulse and example 
which slie gave, and which all others but followed, — and, 
at ihe same time, the memory of those crimes of her op- 
pressors which have robbed her of the advantages with 
which she has endowed the rest of the human race. It' 
seemed to me that the more rapid my recital of the start- 
ing up of Italy from her slumber, — of her struggles, her 
misfortunes, and her glories, — the stronger would be ihe 
impression, and the greater the facility with which I could 
aeite, in the history of Italian fr*dom, that unity of ' 
terest which escapes in ihe simultaneous existence 
hundred independent states. 1 was alreoi-j ^mw&m 
by long study wilh 'his histor'y , \ti tiW to toaia- 
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having presented it in Bixteen volumes, I no longer felt 
that influence of novelty by which petty iacts often seduce 
authors into the belief that every notion which it has cost 
them much labor lo acquire must have a proportionate 
value with the reader. I could sacrifice details and epi- 
sodes without regret. I knew, in some sort, by esperi- 
ence, the vicissitudes which in Italy produced lasting re- 
sults ; and those which, on the contrary, produced none. 
I undertook, then, not an abridgement of my great work, 
but an entirely new history, in which, with my eyes fixed 
solely on the free people of the several Italian stales, I 
have studied to portray, within a compass which should 
be compatible with animation and interest, their first de- 
liverance, their heroism, and their misfortunes. I have 
confined myself within the limits assigned to me ; it is for 
the reader to judge whether I have employed them with 
due advantage. 

J. C. L. DE SlSMOKDI. 
London, January, 1933L 
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ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 



:;s. 1 



The; repuHtca which flourished In Italy duiiiig the middle 
ages bave neither been attacbcd by sncienC ullimiceB, nor op- 
posed by lon^ rivalries and wars, to the powers which divida 
lHurope at thia day. From this it mig'ht be supposed that their 
history is altogether of secondary importance, and that each 
people, oiler having studied its own, should give precedence 
over tliatof the Italians to the history eitlier of hereditary allieai 
or of those who, by a. prejudice of barbarism, arc called oatunl 
enemies. It would be a great error : history has no tnie ico- 
portance but aa it contaiiu a moral lesson. It should be ex- 
plored, not tor scenes of carnage, but tor instructions in the 
government of mankind. The biowledge of times past is good 
only as it instructs us to avoid mistakes, to imitate virtues, to 
improve by experience : but the pre-eminent object of this 
study, — tlie science of governing men for their advantage, of 
developing their individual tkculties, intellectual and moml, for 
their greater happiness, — tliat political philosophy, began in 
modern Europe only with the Italian republics of tlie middle 
ages, and from them ditliised itself over other nations. 

Alter the destruction of the Roman empire, which carried 
away ancient civilization with it in its tall, power henceforth, 
through many generations, l>elonged only to barbarians, exer- 
cising with their brutal passions the rights of conquest over 
human society. There was no longer a government, no longer 
an association of all the inhabitants of a country ocganized for 
the common good : society was divided between tlie conquer- 
ors and the conquered. The former, indeed, had a spirit ot 
independence ; they were companions united under their chiefj 
to OLtisfy in common their rapacity and luxury ; it was their 
glory to be feared, to be oiieyed, and to be revenged. After 
having exhausted their caprices on tlie vanquishad, they de- 
light^ m hearing such feats celebrated by their poets at festi- 
vals, as great deeds in which tliey took pride. For those, on 
the contrary, who had fallen under the yoke of the ttarbarians, 
there was no protection to be expected, there was no govern- 
ment formed even partly for their lulvanlagti — \a a'iiaf^'&'n* 
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yna no Bocial bond. Thuy were compelled to labor, that their 
conquerors might enjoy, — to sufier and be humiliated, that 
those might pride thejnselves on their domination. Such was 
the state of Europe for a bng period after the fall of the Roman 
empire, — a state of which the history oft'ers but little real in- 
Btruction, and on which perhaps it may be as well not to dwell. 
We are easily seduced by the display of energy : the courage 
of the barbarians, employed only in crime and devastation, at- 
tracts us ; long rivalries sometimes appear to us as a reason (or 
hatred betweea descendants ; and a poetic hue still disguisea 
a£ea which can only teach us one lesson — to avert at all price 
tneir return. 

Usefiil history, that of which the knowledge should be uni- 
Tersally diSused, begins only with the period when the victors 
uid vanquished, inhabitants of the same country, were fused 
into one people; and stii! more decisively when they became 
united by a single bond, the public good, at the period when 
the government belonged to the people, and not the people to 
the government The fusionof conquerors and conquered was 
mote or less rapid in the different states of Europe : in some it 
lowered the former, in othera it raised the latter; and public 
order cannot be considered as having been established till the 
people were no longer confounded with the property which 
they created for the use of Iheir masters. After the invasion 
of the barbarians, the people everywhere belonged, in (he first 
instance, to tlie army; but, as the armv must preserve its or- 
ganization to remain powerfiil, it could not exist without a. 
chief: the power of the chief was oilen confounded with that 
of his soldiers, who sometimes found it advantageous to invest 
him with almost despotic authority. Thus it frequently hap- 
pened that the chief, called by the barbarians king, from having 
I g f^gj^ jhe deputy chosen by the army, became it" 



the king, and were governed solely for the advantage of the 
king. In the midst of these governments, either military or 
pB,tnmonial, when Gaul belong to the Franks, Spain to the 
Visigoths, England to tlie Saxons, and at a later period to the 
Normans, or when each of these countries belonged to a king 
of the dominant race, Italy began early to feel, and to deciaro 
that she belonged only to herself— to assume authority, and to 
eiercise it for her own advantage, Italy, invaded by the bar- 
barians, like the other western states, pillaged, oppressed, and 
disoiganized, could, no more than they, repe! the invaders oi 
expel them, and constitute herself s smgle state. There, u 
E&ewheie, the ancient social body was annihilated ; bnt then^ ■ 
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more than elsewhere, the prmciple of life remained in the frag^ ^H 
menla of the broken coiosaua ; liie ItBiianE Euccumbed as a n^ ^H 
tion, but the component parts of their grand eociol union, tlieir ^T 



tioo, but the component parts of their grand 
cities and towns, the first elements in some eort of what fimnB 
a nation, arose and defended themaelves on their own account ; 
every smaller association of ineo, which had snrvived the great 
one, had ttie courage to exist for itself — to teel thai it hail in- 
terests to protect, uentimentfl above fear, and virtues tl«t de- 
served success. The Italians sought the good of all, not that 
of masten^ at the expense of slaves. Their hearts liriit told 
them, and their reason confirmed, that they had still a country: 
lor her they set the first exiunpte of those public virtues whicll 
became the pattern of Europe. From the moment they formeJ 
their own governmenta, and formed Ihem Ibr the common 
good, they prospered ; while every other nation suffered, they 
rose in intelligence as well as virtue. The exercise of cori< 
merce and the arts augmented their wealth, and fixed ou Ibem 
the attention of other nations; their example enlightened the 
smEtller associations framed in the (owns of the rest oF Europe* 
and imitating them at a distance; tlieir experience directed 
the meditations of some superior minds formed in the govern- 
ment of tbe Italian republics, who rose from the practice to the 
tlieory of civil society, and showed, not only to their own eouo- 
try, mit to future nations and ages, the object to which al) hn- 
mon associations should tend, and llie best means by which to 

In tlie mean time, while the Italian republics increased in 
population, mtelligence, virtue, and wealth, the patrimonial 
govemroenta of iho rout of Europe advanced also, bnt in an- 
other manner. Nations made some slow progress in civiliza- 
tion; their chiefs increased in power, not by the development 
of the resources of their people, but by tlie agglomeration of 
new states ; their kingdoms, subject to the laws of inheritance 
and primogeniture, which always cause, and in no long pe- 
riod, the extinction of rich families, hod grown, as Ihe patri- 
mony of the wealthy grows, by inheritance, by marriage, and 
by the abuse of power. Tlie ancient eovereien families had, 
ftjT the most part, become extinct, if not in all their branches^ 
at leaet in the eldest; and their territories hod accumulated on 
a few survivors in tlie younger branches. About ten power- 
ful succeeded a hundred feeble princes. Towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, the chiefs of the French, German, and 
punish nations were tempted to invade Italy, allured bjf the 
DUWetlous opulence of a country where the phmderof asmgle 
town aflbnJed sometimes greater riches than tiiey could wrest 
from millions of their own subjects. The moat friiolwra ■^'^ 
texts sufficed ; and, during forty yeaia o? wm, tioaX -possssisia 
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and beaulifjl country was ravagoil by all the various natiotii 
which could find tlieir way into Italy, The insatiable brigand- 
age of these new barbarians at lengtli destroyed the opulence 
which had allured them ; but the soldiers of the north and west 
carried into tlieir own countries, along with (he treasures of 
the Italiane, the instruction and example of a more advanced 
ctiilization : numerous germs of a better state of things, carried 
*way from the Italian republics of the middle ages, were 
spread over the rest of Europe. Let us not, while we now 
reap the harvest, forget the parent soil. 

It is this first development of the Italian nation, thus in- 
structive to every other, that we here purpose shortly to re- 
trace. We have endeavored to include in a single volume a 
summary of the events of which the Italian peninsula was the 
theatre, from the fall of the Roman empire to the end of the 
Uiddle Age. This summary will not satisfy the philosopher, 
who wishes to distinguish in the mass of general history the 
peculiar genius of each people, to follow institutions iVom their 
birth, to know their action and their defects, to study man in 
ilia various circumstaoceB, and to see depicted Individuals as 
well as nations. We refer those who can bestow time and at- 
tention on historical studies to the much larger work which 
we have already published on the same subject: they will 
there lind ample details, and they will be put in the way to 
obtain still more. Proposing to ourselves here only a summary 
of facts, and a more luminous view of the ideas they sogffest, 
in order (o satisfy the curiosity of those who can give omy a 
limiteil time and attention to the study of history, we have ab- 
stained from all references; we have considered it useless to 
cite authorities whicli we have made known elsewhere ; and, 
above a!!, we have endeavored to make the following pages 
universal!; intelligible without the aid of any otliei bo^ 



CHAPTER L 

BllteorillAPapulitlnnaniBly Bl Ine Fall nf the Soman Empire In ths 
Finn GtnlHrj.— [uly tnrnirnleii diirina Ave Cenluriwi by IMe (UKHHivB 
invuinilH of B*rharifli».~Ptnl EfforU oC Toivne, in Uie TenUi Ceolury 

Ahctent Italy lost her freedom in the conquests of the Ro- 
man republic. Her numerous and warlike people had Ion? de- 
fended themselves, either in the chain of mountains which, 
isuing from the southern Alps, crosses the whole length of 
Italy; or in tlie vast and rich plains to the eafit of tliat chain, 
formerly occupied by the Cisalpine Gauls, This people dis»p- 
peand; their cities, enlarged and embellished by the Romany 
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lost sll indejiendence, all remembrance of nationality ; Ihn la 
WBB no longer cultivated but by slaves ; when the Roman re- 
public itaolf in ila turn also lost ita freedom. Rome held aWB.j 
over the o-reateit pert of the known world ; but, under the ne- 
ces^ty of euiployin» despotic authority, iu order to secure ths 
obedience of the army, aiid the distant provinces, she finallj 
becanie herself the property of the master whom she had ink- 
posed on others. One of the early succeasora of Augnstus hod 
granted to every Italian the rights of citizenship in Rome ; but 
those rig'hta haj) ceased to confer a participation in the sove' 
reignty of llie republic. On tlie other hand, the inhabitants of 
the municipalities of Italy, in becoming Roman citizens, re- 
nounced no one of the rights of tlieir native cities, of which 
they might be either jealous or proud. 

Italy continued to decline rapidly under the emperors : the 
component parts were no longer in due proportion. Rome con- 
tained about two or three thousand senatorial tamilies, whoee 
luxury and splendor surpassed all the pomp now displayed by 
the greatest nobles of our richest monarchies; but whose efiem- 
ioBcy and pusillanimity shrunk from all the active offices of 
life. These families were often decimated by despotism ; their 
properly was frequently cuntiscated ; and they became rapidly 
extinct : but others arrived from the provinces to take their 
place. They were surrounded by an immense population, 
lodged in miserable houses, almost the only property they pos- 
ae^ed. Rome contabed several millions of iahabitEints : the 
smallest number only exercised the necessary arts and employ- 
tnents of life, and even this n»re active paK of the population 
(composed chieSy of foreigners and treedmen) left the manual 
work entirely to slaves ; the remainder, all those wlio gloried 
in the title of Ronian citizen, who had long despised every vo- 
cation hut the military service, henceforwaid rejected even 
that, and lived in absolute idleness : s'jpported by distTibulions 
of com and largesses from the public treasury, they passed 
their days in the bath, the circus, end the amphitheatre. Tha 
state not only supported them, but took upon itself the charge 
of amusing them by gratuitous public spectacles. Whole &mi- 
lies become extinct from the vices engendered by idleness ; but 
their place was continually supplied by the crowd which docked 
from the provincps to enjoy a life of indolence, largeeses, im- 
munities, and public shows. 

Italy was covered with cities; the grealer number of tliose 
DOW existing flourished in at least equal splendor in the time 
of the Roman empire ; some, such as Milan, Verona, Bologna, 
Capua, ware an considerable as to present an image of Rome, 
with their circus, their amphitheatre, their tumultuous and idia , 
their riches, and their po-jertj, Tucvt «" ' ' ' 
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tion waB nearly republican, most conmiotily composed, after tht 
eKumple of Rome, of a curia, or municipal senate elected hf 
the people, and of dnurnvire, or annual consuls. In ail thesa 
towns, among' tbe lirst class of inhabitants were to be fbimd 
the proprietors of the neighboring land, lodged in palaces with 
their slaves and treedmen; secondly, Ihe artisms and sho[^ 
keepers whom their consumption established around them 
lastly, a crowd of idle people, who had preserved just enough 
of land [o supply, with the strictest economy, the means of ex 
jsteoce. It does not appear that lliere was any prospeniua 
mouufkctory in Italy. All maniial labor, as well in towns aa 
in the country, was executed by slaves. Objects of luxury, Jot 
the most part, came from Asia. War had for a long time been 
tlie only occupation of the Italians; for a long period, too, the 
legions had been levied partly among the Romans, and partly 
among their allies in Italy: but, under the emperors, the di» 
trust of the master seconded the luxurious efiemiuacy of the 
subject ; the Italians finally renounced even war ; and the le- 
gions were recruited only in Pannonia, Gaul, and the other 
provinces bordering on the Rhine and the Danube. At a later 
period, the barbarians who menaced Rome were seduced by 
liberal pay to en^ige in its defence; and in the Roman armiea 
the enemies of Rome almost entirely replaced tho Romana, 
The country could not, as in modern slates, supply the place 
of cities in recruiting the armies with a class of men iccua- 
tomcd to tbe inclemencies of the weather, and inured to toiL 
The only laborers to be found were an oppressed fbreian race, 
who took no mterest in public affiiirB. Tbe Romans cultivated 
their land either by slaves purchased from the barbarians, end 
fiirced by corporal punishment to labor, or by coloni parliarii, 
to whom v/aa given a small share in the harvest as wages : hut 
in order to oblige these last to content themselves with the 
least possible share, they were attached to the laud, and nearly 
as much oppressed as slaves themselves. The proprietors of 
land varied between these two systems, according as tbe price 
of slaves varied, or the totnna (peasants, laborers) were more 
or less numerous: no cultivator of the land had an3[ property 
in iL The greatest part was united in immense domains, some- 
times embracing whole provinces, tlie administration of which 
was intrusted to freedmen, whose only consideration was, how 
to cultivate the land with the least possible evcpense, and how 
to extract from Iheir laborers the greatest degree of work with 
the smalleHt quantity of food. The agriculturists, as well what 
were called freedmen as slaves, were almost all barbarians by 
birth, without any interest in a social order which only op- 
pressed (hem, without courage for its defence, and without any 
jMcuniaiy resources for themselves ; their numbers also dimiB] 'J 



ished with an alarming rapidity, partly from desertion, pmtl* 
from new invasions of barlrarianE, who coined lliem off' to seU 
as slaves in otiier Roman provinces, and, finaily, from a mor- 
tality, the necessary consequence of poverty and starvation. 

Ilaly, nevBTtbcless, was supposed la enjoy a constant pros-. 
perity. During the entire ages of Trajan and Ihe AntonineSj 
a succession of virtuous and philosophic emperors followed each 
other ; the world was in peace ; the laws were wise and well 
administered ; riches seemed to increase ; each succeeding 
generation raised palaces more splendid, moimmenla aiid pub- 
lic edifices more sumptuons, than the preced ing ; the senatorial 
femilies found their revenues increase ; the treasury levied 
greater imposts. But it is not on the mass of wealth, it is on 
Its distribution, that the prosperity of states depends : increas- 
ing opalence continued to meet tbe eye, but man became more 
miserable ; the rural population, formerly active, robust, and 
energetic, were succeeded by a foreign race ; while the inhab- 
itants of towns sunk in vice and idleness, or perished in want, 
amidst the riches they had themselves created. 

It was into this Itsly, such as despotism had made it, that the 
berbarians penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained 
and could Dot defend, they repeatedly ravaged it dnring the 
last two centuries of the western empire. The mercenary 
troops that Rome had levied amongst them for its defence, pre< 
(erring pDlage to pay, frequently turned their arms against 
those they were engaged to defend. They vied with the Ro- 
mans in making- and unmaking emperors ; and generally chcee 
them from their own ranks, in order lo secure to the^oldier a. 
greater share of the property of the citizen. The booty dimin- 
ished as the avidity of these foreigners increased. The pomp 
of the western empire soon appeared, to an army thus formed, 
an iiselc^ expense. Odoacer, of Ihe nation of tlie Ilcruli, 
diief of the mercenaries who then served in Ilaly, Enppressed 
it by deposing, in 476, the last emperor. He took upon him- 
self the title of king, and distributed amongst hia soldiers one 
third of the land in the most fertile provinces : he governed 
during seventeen years this stil! glorious country, as a rich 
6rm which the barbarians had a right to cultivate for their 

The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoacer were 
not sufficiently strong to defend Italy agamst a new invasion of 
barbarians. The Ostrogoths, encouraged by the Grecian sove- 
leign of new Rome, the emperor of the east, arrived in 489, 
nnder tfio command of Theoloric, fi-om the countries north of 
the Eiixine to the borderB of Italy: they completed the con- 
quest of it in Tpar, and retained possession o^ VVe Vcmw***. 
nx^.ftur year3, under eiirht Buccesa'ive \iiiv?> "^^^^s "t*^* 
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V barbarians, in their turn, demaAded and obtained a portion of ^H 
* land and slavea : they multiplied, it ia true ; but became rapidly ^^ 
enervated in a delicious climate, where they had Euddenty 
piBsed from the severest privations to the enjoyment nf every 
luxur;. They were at last conquered and subdued, in the year 
563, by the Romans of Conetantinople, whom Uiey despised aa 
the degenerate EucceEsors of the same nation wliicb llieir an- 
cestora had vanquished. 

The invasion of the Lombards, in 569, soon followed the de- 
Btruction of the monarchy of tJie Ostrogoths. Amongst the 
various hordes which issued from the north of Germany iipoO 
thp Boulhern regions, the Lombards were reputed the roost 
courageous, the most cruel, and the proudest of their tndepend' 
ence ; but their number was inconsiderBble, and they scarcely 
acknowledged any social tie sulficient to keep them united : ac- 
cordingly, tliey never completed the conquest of Italy. From 
668 lo 774, twenty-one Lombard kings, duiing 206 years, suc- 
ceeded each other without establishing tlieir dominion either 
on the Lagunee, at the extremity of the Adriatic guiii where 
such of tlie inliahilanta of Upper Italy as were personally the 
most exposed had taken reliige and iounded the Venetiaii re- 
public ; or on the ehorea of the Adriatic, now called Romagna, 
governed by a lieutenant of the emperor of Constantinople, 
under the title of exarch of the five cities of Pontapolis ; or on 
Rome, defended only by the spiritual arms of the patriarch of 
the western church ; or on the southern coast, where the Greek 
uunici polities of Naples, Goeta, and Amalh, governed them- 
selves oJmost OH independent republics. The Lombards, never- 
theless, luunded a kingdom in northern Italy, of which Pavia 
was the capital ; and in southern Italy the duchy of Beneven- 
tum, which still maintained its independence two centuries 
after the kingdom was subju^ted. 

From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, mas- 
ters of a country where tlie great towns still contained much 
wealth, where the land had lost nothmg of its fertility, where 
the example of the vanquished had taught the vanquishers the 
advantage of reviving some agricultural industry, excited the 
envy of their neighbors the Franks, who had conquered and 
oppressed the Gauls, who despised all occupation but war, and 
desired no wealth but what the sword could give. They by re- 
peated invasions devastated Italy; and at length, in 774, com- 
pleted tlie destruction of the Lombard monarchy. For more 
than twenty years the popes or bishops of Rome bad been is 
the habit of opposing the kings of France to the monarcbs t£ 
Lombardy, who were odious to them, at first as pagans, and 
afterwards as heretics. Chief of the clergy of the ancient cap- 
^ai where tJw power of tlie emperors of Constantinople had 
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been mBiinally established but never felt, they con&undod 
their preteoaioiia witli those of the empire ; and the LombardB 
liaving recently conquered the exarchate at' Ravenna, and the 
PeDlajnlia, they demanded tiiat these provinces should be le- 
etored to Roma The Frank kings nnade tliemselves the chant- 
pioos of this quarrel, which g3.ve them an opportunity of con- 
ijuering the Lombard monarchy; but Charles, Die king who 
accomplished this conquest, and who woe the greatest maji that 
barbariem ever produced, in treating with Rome, in subjugating 
Italy, comprehended all the beauty of a civilizntion which liis 
predecessors hod seen only to de^roy: he conceived the lofty 
idea of proliting by the barbarian foice at his disposal to put 
hin^lf at the bead of the civilization which he l^Nired to re- 
store. Instead of considering himself as tlie king of the con- 
querors, occupied only in enriching a barharous army with the 
spoils of the vanqiiislied, he made it his duty and his glory to 
govern the counlly for its best interests, mid for tlie common 
gooil : he did more. In concert with Pope Leo liL, he re-es- 
taUifilied the inonarcliy c/ the conquered as a weeteni Roman 
empire, which he considered the representative of right, in op- 
poeition to barbaric force : he received from the same pope, and 
from the Roman people, on Christmaa-day in the year £00, the 
title of Roman emperor, and the name of Charlemagne, op 
Charles the Great, which no one before had ever so wcti de- 
served. A» king, and afterwards as emperor, he governed Italy, 
•jogetUer with his other vast states, forty years: he pursued 
with canatuicy, anii with increasing ability, the end he pro- 
posed to himsolC viz. establishing the reign of the laws, and a 
flourishing civilization : but barlrarism was too strong for him ; 
and when be died, m 814, it was re-establislipd throughout thn 

Italy had eight kings of the family of Charlemagnr, reckon- 
ing his am and grandson, who reigned under him, end were, 
property speaking, hia lieutenants. Charles le Gros, great- 
grandson of Charlemagne, was deposed in ^^ ; sflor which 
ten Bovereigns, either Italian or Biirgundian, but allied to the 
race of the Franks, disputed, for seventy years more, the crown 
of Italy and tlie empire. In 951, Otho L of Sa.\ony, king ot 
Germany, forced Bcrenger II., who then reigned, to acknow- 
ledge himself his vassal : in 961, Otlio entered Italy a second 
time with his Germans, was crowned at Rome with the title 
of emperor, and sent Berenger IL lo end hia days in a fortresa 
in Germany. 

Thus, nearly five centuries elapsed from the fall of the an 
cient Roman empire to the passing over of tlie renewed em- 
pire to the German?. For a long space of time 1\b\-j \\ft&.\w.ieft. 
pUaged and oppressed, in turn, by baibarian* o^ e-jeT*) iavxrofflf 
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they spread terrar over a vast extent, anil imagined by blood- 
alied to give a dignity to tlieir depredaliona. The country, 
tbua exposed to bo many outrages, did not remain Eueh as the 
Bomaiia liad left it Tlie Gotli, Lisnbord, Frank, and GermaB 
. warriors, who had sucoeeaively invaded Italy, introduced seve- 
ibI of the opinions and sentinjenta ot' the barbarian race, pap- 
ticululy the habit of independence and resistance to oulhoritf. 
They divided with their kings the country conqaered by then 
valor. They caused to be i»ded to thern vast districts, the itt- 
habitants of which they coneidra^ thrar property eqnally with 
the land. The Lombard monarclw coaprehended Ihirtj doke- 
doms, or marquieates; their mjmber diminished under Cliarle> 
majfne and lila Buccessors: but, at tlie same time, there rose 
under them a numerous dess of counts and vavasors, amonssl 
whom every duke divided the province thiit bad been ceded 
to him, under condition that they sliould swear fealty and iiom- 
ap'e, and follow him to the wars. The counts, in their tum^ 
divided among the warriors attached to their colors die land 
apportioned to them. Thus vres the jbudnl system, which 
made tlie possession of land the warrior's pay, and constitnled 
an hereditary subordination, fminded on interest and confirmed 
by oath, from the king down to tJie lowest soldier, established 
at the same time throughout Ekrrope. The Lombards liad car- 
ried into Italy tlie tint germs of tins system, which bod been 
developed hy the Franks, and invigorated by the civil vara of 
Charlemagne and his successors: these wars renderei it ne- 
cessary that every feudality siionld fortify his dwelline to pre- 
serve his allegiaiiee to his lord; and the country, wl.ich till 
then iiad been open, and without defence, became covered 
with castles, in wiiidi these feudal lords established tlieir resi- 

Ahout the sanie timo, — that is Irtsaj, in ttie ninth cento 
ry, — cities began to rebuild tlieir ancient walls ; fiir the barba- 
rian kings, who had everywhere levelled these walls tc the' 
ground, no longer opposed their reconstruction r the danger ol' 
being daily invaded by the rival princes who dispot^ the 
krone mide lliera nfcessar* ; besides, at this epoch new 
worms of barbarians from all parts infested Enrspe ; the i»- 
habitanla of Scandinavia, under the name of Danes and Nor- 
mans, ravaged England and France; the Hungarians devos- 



t the purpose of any of these invaders; plunder 
! were their only objects. Permission to (j'uard 
Ihenuclves ^^nst continual outiages could not be withheld 
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fiwn the inhabitants of t«wna Several lhou.=and citizens hud 
often been obliged lo pay lanfoni to little mor^ tlian a litmdred 
tobbera : but, fiimi Ihe lime tbey were pamitted by their em- 
perors to rduild their wbIIg, ta purclui^e or ounufiiclure Hrnis^ 
Ihey felt Ihemselves m a etate to inajic tliemeelves TCspecteiL 
Their longEU^ring' bul hardened them, had acruatonicd them 
to privatims and danger, and had tauglit them it was better to 
defend dieir lives than yield them tip to every coolemptible 
dggresaor; at the same time, the populitton of (Cities, no lotiger 
living in idleness at tite expense t/ the provinces of Ibe em- 
pire., addicted themselves In industry for their own profit: they 
had, accordingly, seme wealth to defend. The ancient curie 
and municipalilie)! had been retained in sU the towns of Italy 
by their haibariui masters, in order to distribute more equally 
the burdens imposed by tha comjuerers, nod reach individuals 
more surely. The nia^strates were tlie cbie&uf a people who 
deinuided only bread, arms, and walls. 

From ibe tune when towns were secured by walls, their 
power rapidly increased; tlie oppressed from all parts sought 
reliiu« in them from t^e oppressors : they carried with them 
thek mduslry, and arms to protect the walls that defended 
theni. Everywhere they were sure of a good reception ; for 
every city ffill it hid strenfith only in proportion to the num- 
ber^ its citizens: each vied with its neighbor in eflbrts Co 
ftogment the means of defence, and in the reception given to 
^trangeri. The smaller towna imitated the greater, the vil- 
lages tboBK in their turn ; and each had a castle, or at least a 
tower, where the population, in case of a sudden attach, might 
retire with the most precious of their effects. 

In the mean time the dukea, marquises, counts, and pre> 
lates, who looked on these cities as their property, on the in- 
habituiU as men who belonged lo them, anil latored only lor 
their use, soon perceived that these citizens were ill-dispoEeo 
to ffhey, and would not mifiijr themaelves to be despoiled; since 
they had arms, and could defend themselves under the protec- 
tion of their walls : residence in tawns thus became disagree 
«ble to the nobles, and they left them toeitnblish tbemselves in 
their castles. They became sensible (hat to defend dieE« ch»- 
ties they had need of men devoted to them; that, notwith- 
standing the advantage which their heavy armor gave them 
when fiebtinff cm liorsebaick, they were the minority ; and they 
hastened to enfranchise the rural population, to encoumge 
their ETOwth. to give them arms, and to endeavor lo gain their 
■RcctioiHL The effecl of this change of rule whs rapid; the 
mral population in the tenth and eleventh centuries increased, 
doubled, quadrupled, in exact proportion to the land "«\v\rii'Cvi»^ 
bad to cultivBta. 
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Otho L, his Bon Otho 11^ and his giuiMlEon Otlio III. wens 
Guccessivelv acknowledged enipen^^ anil kinge of Italy, trom 
981 to 1002. When tbiB branch of the house of Saxony be- 
csme estinct, Henrjr II. of Bavaria, and Conrad the Salic of 
Francooia, filled llie throne froni 1()04 to 1039. During thia 
period of nearly eighty yeaia, the German emperors twelve 
times entered Itoly al the jieud of their smties, which they a]- 
waya drew up in the plains of RoncagUa »eur I'laeentia ; IheiB 
they held the states of Lombardy, received homage fiain their 
Italian feudatories, caused the rents dno to be paid, and pro- 
mulgated laws for the government of Italy. A foreign sove- 
reign, however, almost always absent, known only by his in- 
cursions at the head of a barbarous army, coukd not efiicaciouB- 
ly govern a country which he hardly knew, and where his 

Kke was detested. Doting these five rfigns, the social power 
came more and more weak in Italy. The emperors were 
loo happy to acknowledge the local authorities, whatever they 
were, whenever they could obtain train them ^eir peeimian 
duea : somelimes they were dokes or niaiqaiseB, whose dt^< 
tics had Survived the disasterB of varicua invasione and of civil 
wars; sometimes the archbi^ops and tnEh<^ of great cities, 
wliom Charlemagne ttnd his successors had frequently invest- 
ed with duchies and counties escheated to the crown, reckon- 
ing that lords elected for life would remain more dependent 
tlwi hereditary lords ; sometimes, finally, they were the magis- 
trates themselves, who, although elected by the people, r* 



f Roncaglia. 

After a stay of some months, the emperor retnmerf with his 
army into Germany; the nobles retired to their castles, the 
prelates and magistrates to Ilieh' cities; neither of these last 
acknowledged a superior authority to their own, nor reckoned 
on any other force than what tliey could themselves employ to 
assert what they called their rights. Opposite interests could 
not fail to produce collision, and the war was universal. In the 
time of Conrad the Salic, the prelates almost tFirooghout I.anr- 
bardy joined the cities against the nobles; and irom 1035 to 
1039 there was a general war between tliese two orders of so- 
ciety. Conrad put an end to it, by a constitntion which is coo- 
sidercd to be the basiB of feudal law. By this the inheritancw 
of fiefs was protected from the caprices oi' the lords and of the 
crown, — the most oppressive conditions of feudal dependence 
were suppressed or sottened, — and the few remaining slaves 
of the hind were set free. 

The crown of Conrad the Salic passed la a direct line to hit 
.SUB, frnnilson, and great-grandsan. The first, Ileurv I0« J 
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KagBed from 10!K) to 1056: the second, Henry IV., from 1050 
to 1106; tbe third, HeaiyV., from 1106 to 112j. The last two 
ceignH were IrBubied by the bkxxly qusrrel between tlie Em- 
nire Bad the Coart of Rome, called the wsr of iflvestitures. 
ttome hid never made part at tite monarcliy of tlie Ijunbarda. 
Vhis ancient capital af the nvrld, with the territory apperlain- 
ia^ to it, hail, since Che caaqui^tafAlbain, (brmed a dukedom, 
4{^)verRed b; a pitrician or Greek duke, sent fram Coiutantino' 
|ile. The bishop of Rome, however, who, according to the an- 
■cient canonicil tbrms, was elected by the clergy, the senate, 
«nd the peo|rie of his diocese, had much more authority over 
Ilia Sock than this fiireign magistrate. He considered hiinsellv 
too, oa patriarch of the West, and the head of al! the Latin 
«hnrehes. This authority, it is true, was not indisputably sc- 
inowiedged by orthodox preiatea; and the barbarians, who 
professed either paganism or Arianism, held it in contempt. 
The ]»ntill^ however, who now liegan to take exclusively the 
Bane of Pope, had more than once succesefully defended Rome 
with his spiritual arms when temporal ones had failed. When, 
in the year 717, an ieoiwclatt, or enemy of imaireH, filled the 
throne of Constantinople, the popes, under the pretence of 
Jieresy, rejected his authority altogether: a municipality, at 
the head of whioh were » senate and donsnts, then governed 
Rome nearly as an independent state ; the Greeks, occupied 
br thair own disaensions, seemed to Ibrget it; and Rome owed 
to thia fbrjetfulnesa fifty years of a iort of liberty. The Ro- 
Diins tbunJ ones more a fiint image of their past glory : some- 
timas even the title of Roman republic was revived. They ap- 
proved, notwithstanding, of pope Stephen II. conferring on the 
priaoes of the Pranks the dignity of patricians, in order to 
transfer to them tlie authority whioh the Greek magistrate ex- 
uciaed in their city in Uie name of the emperor of Constsnti- 
Dople; and the psople gladly acquiesced wlien, in the year 
800^ Leo in. crowned Cnariemagne as Augustus, and restorer 
of the westers empire. From that period Rome became once 
more the capital of the empire. At Rome tlie chie^ of the 
empire were hencefiirtli to receive the golden crown from the 
Inuids of the pope, after having received the silver one of the 
.iingdom of Germa.ny at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the iron crown 
tf Lombardy at Milan. 

Great wealth and much feudal power were, by the gratitude 
«f the emperors, attached to the see of Rome. The papacy 
ifeecame the highest object of ambition to the whole sacerdotal 
[Order ; and, in an age of violence and anarchy, barons noEonouH 
fbx IheiT robberies, and young libertines recommended only by 
ibe &ror of some Roman ladies, not untrequently filled ths 
^■notifical chair. The other bishops selocted "n " 
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Isr. Tlie German emperorB,on arrivir •. Rome, were sooi* 
times obliged to pul on eiid to p' ecoiulai, and choOM 

among the competitors, or depm . ^lofe wlm put ail Christei>- 
doiu to the blosh. HeDiy UL obliged tlie people to leDumice 
the right which they had hitherto exerciaed, and ea greatly 
abused, to take part m tJie election a( popes. He named, him- 
wli^ Ibur aucceHsively, whom be cliose anuM^ Itie moet learned 
and the most pious of the ctcrg; of Itol; and Genniuiy; and 
(huH powerfully seconded the spirit c^ reform which be^n to 
imiinate the church from the eWventli eentury. 

Amidst the convulsions to which society was Kiposed, the 
wealth of the clergy had reniained intact. The kings whom it 
tempted dared not seize it &t themaetves; but they distributed 
it, with the dignltiea of the choreh, aimaig their ^voriles — 
thetr creatures, — servile priesia, who had nXhing ecclesiBsti- 
col but the na.me. These promotions excited a general clamor. 
Religious men pretended that kings introduced cnmiption into 
the hody of the clergy — that they destroyed the independence 
which ought to belong to the mioisters ot God. An ardent de- 
sire to purify the priesthood, by preventing these dignities from 
bein^ distributed in purely tempors.1 views, was manifested; 
but it belonged to one of the greatest eharacteti pvidueed ip 
the middle age to agitate all Christendom {ac Che attaicmenf 
of this end. 

Hildebrand, bom at Soana, in Tuscany, a man of the moBt 
obscure condition, but from the moment when he entered into 
orders distinguished tor his talcntg, was sent by his convent to 
piirHiie his studies at Cluny, in France. He conceived, in his 
solitude, the plan of revolution, by which he proposed to bim- 
se'f the subjugation of the world to the sacerdotal power. Id 
the universe he saw but God, the priest his iole minister, and 
mankind obedient. He designed that the whole priesthooil 
should be moved by one single will, should know only one pas- 
sion — that of estflblishing tite power of Heaven. The whole 
;hurch appeared to him corrupted: he undertook to refbrni it 
in its h^, in its members, in the whole body of the feithful 
ondcr its controL He anathematized all intervention of the 
secular power in the distribution of the dignities of the church; 
it was, he said, simcnjr — making a commerce of the gifts of Ibe 
Holy Spirit. The erime was the same, whether the people ui 
their public assemblies, or nobles, or kings, took part in the 
flection of prelates, or attempted to confer on them the investi- 
ture of even the temporal power attached to their bishoprics. 
In 1059, lie obiained of the council of Lnteran that the election 
of popes should be vested in the cardinals ; and the nominatiMi 
of all prelates in the chapters, jointly with the pope. To d»* i 
tach the clergv from human society, he proscribed and punidin|a 
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with sevari^ tlis mnrriage of priests, which, till then, had been 
permitted or tolemted by some pravinciol councils, particularlj 
in IviinbanJ/. Finally, concentrating all the power of the 
eharch in tliit pope, he taught the priests to coneider him hb u 
nnerring' being, who became holy by his election — who could 
■lone name nnd depose bishops — nsnemble, preside over, and 
disaolve councils : he was, he said, in Hliort, n god upon earth — 
aleoliite master of al! princes, who were bound to kiss his feet, 
and whom he could depose at will, by releasing their aubjecla 
from their oatlis of fidelity. 

Hildebmud accompli^ed, at least fiir a time, the immense 
revolution which he had undertaken : he changed the spirit of 
the popedom, of the clergy, and the people; and he enslaved 
kinga. He prociireil, by his influence, the election of the four 
popes who preceded him in the cliair of St Peter, which he a»- 
OMided himself in the year 1073, taking the name of Gregory 
Til. The popes hie successors continued, after his dea£ in 
1065, to act upon his maxims, and seemed as if still animated 
by his spirit Nevertiieleas, he experienced from the clergy, 
BDOve all from those of Lombardy, a prodigious resistance. Tie 



Bold almost all the inhabitants into slavery ; he compelled hia 
heroic rival, the emperor Honry IV„ to do penance before him 
in the open court of Canosa, whilst the ground was covered 
with snon ; he obliged him to remain three days and three 
I nights in the habit of a penitent, barefooted and fisting, before 
he would grant him absolution. The enccessors of Gregoty 
VIL excited the two sons of Henry IV. successively to revolt 
against him, and depose him. Henry Eoon dird of a broken 
heart Henry V., the second of these unnatural children, 
whose cause the pope had espoused, aAcr having obtained the 
erown by the aid of the priests, became their enemy in hia 
tarn. Ihiring sixteen years he made war against the church, 
ta maintain &e independence of the imperial crown, and the 
iwhta of secular sovereigns over llie fiefs held by the clergy. 
'Ae people at length, wearied and ediaiisted, forced these two 
Tnal powere to an agreement, in which the rights of both were 
curtailed. In the diet of Worms, 1132, tlic emperor abandoned 
to Qie pope the investiture of bishops by the rmg and crosier; 
iWhitehereservedlohimBfllf the transmission of the regal rights 
Itttaehed to each bishopric by the concession of the sceptre. 
niese were only exterior ceremonies : in fact, the people alone 
"iwre deprived of tlieir rights in the choice of their pastor. 
'SovereigTis retained almost exclusively the nomination of pre- 
tttCB in their respective dominions. 
tte war of investiture^ which lasted motaViia.usaa.'j 'j'asi. 
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accompliBhed the dissolution of every tie between the liiffereBt 
members of the kingdom of Italy. Civil via.ts have at least 
ttlis advantage, — that they force the rulere of the people to con- 
sult the wishes of their subjects, oblige them to gain aSeclians 
vliich coDEtitute their strength, and to compensate, by the 

Cting of new privileges, the services which they require, 
prelates, nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the em- 
peror, others the pojie ; not from a blind fear, but from choice 
&Dm affection, tram conscience, according as the political or 
religious sentiment was predominant in each. The war was 
general, but everywhere wa^ed with the national forces, 
Every city armed its militia, which, headed by the magistratea, 
attacked the neighboring nobles or towns of a contrary party. 
While each city miagined it was fighting either for the pope or 
the emperor, it was habitually impelled exclusively by its own 
■entimenls : every town considered itself as a whole, as an in- 
dependent state, which had its own allies and enemies ; each 
citizen felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom of Italy, 
(ff for the empire, but for his own city. 

At the period when either kings or emperors had granted to 
towns the right of raising fortifications, that of assembling tlie 
citizens at tiie sound of a great bell, to concert together the 
means of their common defence, luid been elso conceded. This 
meeting of all the men of the state capable of hearing arms was 
called a paTliament. It assembled in the great square, and 
elected aimually two consuls, charged with the administration 
of justice at home, and the command of tlie army abroad. The 
militiaof every city was divided into separate bodies, according 
to local partitions, ench led by a gonfaloniere, or standarf 
bearer. They fought on foot, and assembled round the eorroc- 
cio, a heavy car drawn by oxen, and covered with the flag» 
and armorial bearings of the city. A high pole rose in the 
middle of this car, bearing the colors and a Christ, which seemed 
to bless the army, with botli arms extended. A priest said 
doily mass at an attar placed in the front of the car. The 
trumpeters of the community, seated on the back pact, sounded 
the charge and the retreat It was Heribert, archbisht^ of 
Jdilan, contemporary of Conrad the Salic, who invented this 
car in imitation of the ark of alliance, and caused it to ba 
adopted at Milan. All the free cities of Italy followed the ex- 
ample : this sacred car, intrusted to the guardianship of the mi- 
litia, gave them weight and confidence. The nobles who 
committed tliemselves in the civil wars, and were obliged to 
have recourse to the protectirai of towns, where they had been 
admitted intothe first order of citizens, formed the only cavalry. 

The parliament, which named the consuls, appointed also a 
Kcret council, colled a OmtUio di Crtdenxa, to assist the gor- 



enuneDt, composed of n few members taken from each division; 
besides a graoil council of tJie people, who prepared the decis- 
ions to be submitted to (he parliament The VonsUia di Cre- 
denxa was, at the same lime, charged with the adminietration 
of the finances, consistmg chiefly of entrance duliea collected 
at Ihe gates of the city, and volmitnry contributions asked of 



and the produce of labor considerable, — wealth haii greatly aug- 
mented. Tbe citizens allowed themselves no other use of their 
licbes than that of delending or embellisbing their country. It 
was from the year 900 to the year 1200 that the most prodigioui 
works were undejtaken and accomplished by the towns of Italy. 
They began by surrounding theinaeivea with thick walla, ditcher 
tower^ and counter-t^uard^ at the ^tes ; immense works, which 
a patriotism ready tor every sacnfico could alone accompliah. 
The maritime towns at lire same time constructed their porta, 
quays, caaals, and custom-houses, which served also as vast 
magazines ibr commerce. Every city built public palaces for tha 
SigTtoria, or municipal magistrates, and prisons; and coo- 
Btructed also temple^ which to this day fill us with admiration 
by their grandeur and magnificence. These three regenerating 
centuries gave an impulse to architecture, which soon awakened 
the other fine arts. 

The republican spirit wliicli now fermented in every city, and 
gave to each of them constitutions so wise, man^strates so zealw 
BOB, and citizens so patriotic, and so capable of ffreat achieve- 
ments, had Siund in Italyitself the models which had contrib- 
uted to its formation. The war of investitures gave wing to 
this universal spirit of liberty and patriotism in all the munici- 
palities of Lombardy, in Piedmont, Venetia, Romagna, and 
Tuscany. But there existed already in Italy other free citiec^ 
of which the experience had been sufficiently long to prove that 
a petty people Ends, in its complete anion and devotion to the 
canunon cause, a strenEfth often wanting in great states. Tha 
free cities which tiourished in the eleventh century rose from 
the ruins of the western empire ; as tliose in Italy which pre- 
ceded them in the career of liberty rose from tlie ruins of the 
empire of the East. 

When the Greeks resigned to tbe I^ombards Italy, which a ' 
few years before they had conquered from the OstrMDths, they 
etiU preserved several JEolated ports and fortified places along 
the coaaL Venice, at the extremity of the Adriatic; Ravenna, 
■t the Eoath of tlie mouth of the Po; Genoa, at the foot of tlie 
Liguriati nwuntains; Pisa, towards the mouths of the Amo; ■ 
" ne,, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Bari, were either never con- 
1 by the Ijimbanii, or in BubjeelioB loo s\««\. o. 'i™«i\n 
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liave lost their ancient n'alls, and the habit of ^ordin^ them. 
These cities scrveil as tlie icfuge of Roman civilization. All 
fhoee who had preserved any fortune, independence of mind, at 
liatred of oppression, sEsembled in them to conceit the meanB 
of resisting tlie indolence of tlieir barbarian moGters. The Gre- 
cian empire maintained itself at Constantinople in all its aj> 
cient pride; but, with oriental apatliy, it regarded these re 
mains as still representing Its province of Italj, while it did 
iiothing for their defence. From time to time, a duke, an ex 
frcb, a patrician, a caCafian, or otlicr magistrate, was sent, with 
a lil^e onnoimcing the highest pretensionB, but uoacGom ponied 
by any real force. The citiienB of tliese towns demanded 
money and soldiers to repair end defend their fortifications; 
whilst the emperors, on the contrary, demanded that the money 
and soldier? of Italy ^ould b« seM to Constimtinople. Atler 
iome disputes, the Oreek government found it prudent to aban- 
don the que:ition, and shut its eyes on the eetablishment of a 
lAierty which it despised, but which perhaps might be useful in 
the defence of these distant possessions ; hnelly, the magistrates, 
whom these towns themselves nraninated, became the acknow- 
ledged depositories of the imperial authority. The disposal of 
their own money and soldiers was allowed them, on condition 
(hat nothing should be demanded of the emperors, >vho were 
satisfied to see their names at the head of every act, and their 
image on the coin, without exacting any other acts of subtnisslon. 
This policy was not, however, ejiaelly followed with respect to 
Ravenna, or ailerwards to Bari. In these cities the representa- 
tive of the emperor had Hxed his residence with a Greek gsr- 
iiEon. Ravenna, as well as the cities appertaining to it, de- 
oominated the Penlapolis, was conquered by the Lombards be- 
tween 720 and TItO. Ban became then the capital of the tkema 
of Loiobardy, whicli extended over a great part of Apulia. We 
have already shown how Rome passed from the Greek to the 
WPitem empire : we suspect, ratlier than knew, that Genoa and 
Pisa, after having been occupied by the Lombards, preserved 
their relations with Constantinople. The paltiuTn, or silk Hog, 
nresented for some time to the emperors, was considered by 
them as a sort of tribute ; bnt Venice on the upper sea, Gaela, 
Nnples, and Amalti, on the lower, advanced mure openly to in- 
dependence. 

From tlis invasion by Attila in 452, the marshes called La- 
gttnc, fonned at the extremity of the Adriatic by the atime 
deposited by seven or eiebt great rivers, amidst which arose 
innumerable islands, had been the refuge of all the rich inhabit- 
ants of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and otiier (treat eitiea 
of Venetia,whofled from the sabres of the Hun& The RomaB< 
empire of the west survived this great calanut; tweotj-fbUFJI 



yeais; but it waa only a period of expiring ogony, duiiiw J 
which fresh disaslers cunlinually tbrecd new refugees to estaC 
lisb themaelvca iii the Laguite. A numerous population wu 
at length fonned there, supported by fishing, the making of 
«s]t, some other nianulactoFies^ and the conunerce carried on by 
meanaof tliese many rivers. Bejnnd [he reach of the trajija- 
riana, wiio had no vessels, forgotten by the Romsne, and their 
fiuocGssoTs the Ostro^iiths, tliey maintained their independence 
under the odminiatiation of trihunea, named hy an assemhly of 
the people in each of the separate iales. The Venetians looked 
upon the OElrnguths. and their successors the Lombards, bh 
heretics; so that religious zeal strengtliened their aversion ta 
the dominant powers of Italy, On the other hand, the popula- 
tion of eacli island tbrming a little separate republic, jealousies 
arose ; their tribunes disagree To put an end to these fac- 
tions, the citizens of every ieland met m a single asecmbly at 
HeracIeaio697, and elected a chief of maritime Voietia, whom 
they caJled doge, ix dtike. This title, home by the Greek 
governors of the provinces of Italy, seems to indicate that the 
doge was considered a lieutenant of Clie emperor of Constantir 
nople. The Venetians, in fact, persisting in regarding thent- 
aelves as members of the eastern empire, never acknowledged 
the preteitsions of Chsrlemegnc and his successors to the di>- 
mbion of all Italy. It was m 8CSI, in a war against Pepin, «m 
of Charlemagne, that the Venetians made choice of the island 
of the Rialto, near whicli they affiemhled their fleet, with tJieir 
wealth collected on board, and built the city of Venice, the 
capital of their republic. Twenty years afterwards they fraiM- 
pcffted thitlier, from Alexandria, the body of St Alnrk, the 
evangelist The; chose hini patron bf their state. His lioo 
ligured in their arms, and bis name in their language, when- 
ever they would designate with peculiar affection their country 
or government 

While the Venetians disputed with the Lombards, the Frank 
and the German empemrs, the little land on which stood their 
bouses, they had also to di.°pute the sea that bathed them with 
iie Slavonians, wlio bad established themselves for tlie purpose 
of piracy on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Amidst tliem, on 
the same coast, several little cities inhabited by Greeks, but 
forgotten by tiie empire, endeavored in vain to defend their 
lilierties and municipal governments. In 997, these small 
towns of Istria and Dalmatia made alliance with Venice; con- 



fbreota and Croatia; end the doge from that period took the 
title of duke of Venice and Dalmatia. 

The first mag-istrate of the republics oJ SB.'s\cs,Gttfe'M>-i»-"w^ 
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Amalli bore likewise Ihe title of Aoge. These three citiei^ 
fcrgotten by tlie Greek emperors, anil receiving no aid from 
them, Htill held b; llie ties of cuminerce to Greece. The in- 
b&bilanls bad devoted themselves with ardor to navigation; 
they trafficked in tJie Levant, and covered southern lla^ ivilh 
rich merchandise. The country situated beyond the Tiber 
d been exposed to fewer invasions than Upper Italy, ll hod 
not, however, entirely escaped. A Lotnbartl chief entered it 
iD^9, and founded the great duchy of Benevenin, which com- 
wehended nearly the wlujle sontliern part of the peninsula. 
This dukedom msintained itself independent of the kingdom of 
the Lombards at Pavio, and had not been involved in its tklL 
It defended itself with valor against Charlemagne and bis suc- 
ceesors, who attempted its conquest; but in ^9, at the end of a 
civil war, it was divided into tlie three principalities of Bene- 
vento, Salerno, and Capua. The Saracens bad established col- 
onies, in the year ^8, in Sicily, which till then had been sub- 
ject to the Greek empire : these Saracens, a few years after- 
wards, passed mto southern Italy. Tlie three republicB of N^ 
plea, Gaeto, and Amalli preserved their independence by exci- 
ting enmity between the Lombards and Saracens, who equally 
menaced them ; but these barbarians soon sank into tlie languor 
produced by the charms of a southern climate. It seemed aa 
if they had no longer courage to risk a life to which 3o many 
enjoyments were attached. When tliey fought, it was with 
effeminacy; and they hastened the termination of every war, to 
plunge aguin into t)ie vnluptuoiiB ease from which it had roused 
fliem. The citizens of the republics bad the advantage over 
them of walls and deSles ; and, without being braver than llie 
Lombards, maintained their independeuce against them tor six 



SoutJiem Italy, till the year 1000, was disturbed only by the 
|Ktty wars between the I^mbard principalities, the republics 
under the protection of (he Greek empire, the cnffljiaiw of Bari, 
and the wandering hands of Mussulmans, whom love of plunder 
more than religious zeal had brought into Italy. But about 
this epoch there arrived at Salerno, and afterwards in Apulia, 
Norman odventurers, the second or third generation of tlioae 
terrible Danish corsairs who had so long and so cruelly ravaged 
France, and who were already, tn 912, established in Nenstria. 
where tliey adopted Christiatiity and the French language. 
They retained the valor of their ancestors, tlieir love of adven- 
ture, and pa^ion for voyages. They first came in great num- 
bers to visit as pilgrims the sanctuaries of eootbern Italy, and 
afterwards entered as soldiers into the armies eillier of t' ~ 



princes of Lombardy, the republics, or the Greeks of Bari, wl 
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bad reccutly leconquered the whole cf Apulia. They proved 
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mtperioT in valor to ail tliose to whom they were opposed, thai 
these mercenaries soon miule all tlie small states, among which 
they had come to e^ek adventures, tremble. In 1041, they coo- 
qnered Apulia, from the Greeks ; in llJ6lt, Calabria ; from 1061 
to lOW), Sicily : about the same time they subjugated the Uiree 
Lombard principalities of Bi!neven1urn, Salerno, imd Capua. 
The three republics were the last states in southern Italy 
which fell onder Ihe Norman yoke. We do not, indeed, know 
the date of the conquest of Gaeto, the records of the history of 
the town being very scanty. But Amalfi, illustrious for the 
ibandation, in the Holy Land, of the hospital and military order 
of Sl John of Jerusalem, for the invention of the compaaa, and 
ibr the preservation of the miidecia of Justinian, surrendered 
to the Normans in 1131. The leader of these last was then 
Roger U. ; to whom the antipope Anacletus had, tlie preceding 
year, given the title of king- of tlie Two Sicilies. Roger be- 
meged, in 1138, the city of Naples ; whicli tliough, in turns, buc- 



The republic of Pisa, which vainly sought to save from ruin 
these first Italian republics of the middle ages, was a city 
which navigation and commerce had enriched. Genoa, whu;h 
soon became its rival, had escaped the pillage of these northern 
con>iuerors, and had preserved a constant intercourse with Con- 
Btanlinople and with Syria; from whence the citizens brought 
the rich merchandise which they afterwards dispersed through- 
out Loinbardy. The Pisans and Genoese, invigorated by a 
seafaring life, were accustomed to defend with &e sword the 
merchandise which they conveyed from one extremity to the 
other of the Mediterraiiean. They were oflen in conflict with 
the Saracens, like them addicted to maritime commerce, to 
which these hst frequently added piracy. The Saracens pil- 
laged Genoa b tlie year !)30. In 1005 they entered asuburb of 
Pisa; and again invested that city in the year 1012. Their 
colonies in Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islea, constantly 
menaced Italy. The PiBruis, seconded by the Genoese, in 
their turn attacked Sardinia, in the year 1017 ; but completed 
the conquest only in 1050. They established colonies there, 
Bnd divided it into fie^ between the meet illustrious families of 
Kaa ar.d Genoa. They also conquered the Balearic Islea frtan 
the Samcens, in the year 111!1. 

When, towards the end of the eleventh century, the western 
world took up the dipute with the Saracens for the sepulchre 
of Jesus Christ, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa had already reached a 
high point of commercial power ; these three cities had more 

on the Mediterranean than the whole af C^iT\?^)e^i.a^n. J 
I TTiej'seconded theCrusaderBwVtiieatoi&iMsa, "^"osij I 
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provisioned them when arrived off the coast of Syria, and kept 
up tliejr communication with the west The Venetiaua assert 
that they sent a fleet ol' 200 vesselfl, in tlie year 1099, to second 
the first crusaile. The Pisane affirm that their archbiabop 
Daimbeit, who was afterwards patriu'di of Jerusalem, passed 
into the east witii 120 veaselj. The Genoese claim only 
twenty-eight galleys and six vessels: but all concurred with 
equal zeal in the conquest of the Holy Land; and the Ihree 
inirilime repiihlica obtained important privileges, which they 
preserved as long as the kingdom of Jerusalem lasted. 

Sucli were tlie chaJigea which the space of six centuriea 
t/om the fill) of the Roman empire accomplished in Italy. To- 
wards Che end of the lllUi century, tlie social tie, whicli had 
made of tlie empire one bodj^ became dissolved, and was suc- 
ceeded by no other. The citizen felt nothing for his fellow- 
citizen; he expected no support from him, and offered him 
none. He could nowhere invoke protection i he every where 
saw only violence and oppression. Towards the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the citizens of the towns of Italv hud us 
little to expect from abroad. The emperor of the Gernmna, 
who called himself their sovereign, was, with his barbarian 
army, only one enemy more. But universally, where the cir- 
cle of the same wall formed, a common interest, the spirit of 
association was developed. The citizens promised each other 
mntutd assistance. Courage grew with liberty ; and the Ital- 
ians, no longer oppressed, found at last in tliemselves tlieir 
□wn defence. 



When the inhabitants of the cities of Italy associated for 
their common defence, their Grst necessity wag to guard against 
the brigandage of the barbarian armies, which invaded their 
country-tind treated them as enemiesj the second, to protect 
themselves from tlie rohbcriea of other barbarians who called 
themselves their masters. Their united eUbrls soon insured 
their safety; in a lew years they Ibimd themselves rich and 
powerful ; and tbese same men, wliom emperors, prelates, and 
nobles considered only as freed Ber&, perceived that they con- 
Btituted almost the only public force in Italy. Their eolf-con- 
6dence grew with their power; and the desire of domination 
succeeded that of independence. Those cities which had ac- 
comukted the moet wealth, whoee walls inclosed the greatest 
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population, aCtempted.'frani the (irat half of the tweifU] ceolurr, 
to BBcure by force uf anna the obedience of such of the neigh- 
boring towns aa did not appear auliicieatly strong to rusist 
thetn. These greater cities hod no iDtentiuutoalri[itlieeniaUer 
ol' their liber^ ; their eole purpuee was to three them into a 
perpetual alliance, so as to share their good or evil fbrlunc, and 
always place their armed three utider the standard of the dom- 
inant city. 

The long war of the invetttiureg, oetween the Ftanconian 
emperors and the popes, liul given tlie tirst impulse to this am- 
bition : as general interests were involved, as it wua a i{ueBlim 
of distant operations and common danger, the cities Icit the 
necessity of alliances, and of an active correspondence, which 
soon extended from one extremity of Italy Ig the other. The 
anuller [owns soon found that this general policy was beyond 
their means, and tiiat the great cities, in which commerce aitd 
wealth had accumulated knowledge, and which alone received 
the communications of the pope or of the emperor, naturally 
placed themselves at the head of the league formed in their 

Gfinces, either for the empire or for the church. These two 
rues were not yet known in Italy by t)ie names of Guelph 
and Ghibeline, which in Germuny had been Ihe war-cry of the 
two parties at the battle of Winsberg, tbiight on tJie 2\ti of De- 
cember, 1140, and which liad previously distinguished, the 
fbrmer the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, devoted to tlie pope; 
the latter, the emperors of the house of Franconia. But al- 
though these two names, which seem since to have becrane ex- 
clusively Italian, bad not yet been adopted in Italy, the heredi- 
tajy affection respectiveW for the two parties already divided 
the minds of the people for more than a century, and faction be 
came to each a. second country, often served by them with not 
les heroism and devotion than tlieir native city. 

Two great towns in the plains of Lombardy surpassed every 
other in power and v^ealth : Milan, which habitually directed 
the party of the church ; and Pavis, which directed that of the 
empire. Both towns, however, se?m to have changed partiea 
during the reigns of Lothario III. and Conrad II., who, Irom the 

Eiai 1125 to 1152, placed in opposition the two houses of 
uelphs and Ghibelines in Germany. Milaii, having during 
the first half of the twelfth century experienced some resistance 
axaa the'tawns of Lodi and Conio, rased the former, dispersing 
the inhabitants in open villages, and obliged the latter to do- 
Btrc^ its fiirtiBcations, Cremona and Novara adhered to the 
party of Pavis; Tortonn, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, Placentia, 
■nd Forma, to that of Milan. Among tJie towns of Piedmont, 
Turin took the lead, and disputed the authority of the counts of 
BBVoy, who called tlieinselves imperial \icarB \a ftaS. cwbAtj 
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Montferrat contbued to have tis marquises. They were wnoDg 
the tew great teudatorieg who hud survived the civil wars ; but 
the towns and provinces were not in subjection to tliem, and 
Asti was more powerful than they were. The tsmily of the 
Veronese mnrquisea, on iJie contrary, who from the time of tie 
Lonibard kings hud to defend the frontier ngfttnat the GermaoB, 
were extinct ; and the great cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, 
Trevieo, and Mantua, nuttrly equal in power, maintained tlieir 
independence. Bologna held the first rank among the towns 
Booth of the Po, and had become equally formidable on the one 
Bide to Modena and Re^io, and on the uClier to Feirara, Ra,- 
venna, Iinola, f^enza, Forli, and Rhnini. Tuscany, which had 
also had its powerful tnarquiecs, saw their family become ex- 
tinct with the countess Matilda, the contemporary and friend of 
Gregory VTL Florence had since risen in power, destroyed 
Fiesole, and, without exercising dominion over the neighboring 
towns of Pistoja, Arezzo, ISan Miniato, and Volterra, or the 
more distant towns of Lucca, Cortona, Perugia, and Sienna, 
was considered the bead of the Tuscan league ; and the more 
ea that Fisa at this period thought only of her maritime expedi- 
tions. The family of the dukea of Spolelolind also become ex- 
tinct, and tlie towns of Omhria regained their freedom; hut 
their situation in the mountains prevented tliem from rising 
into importance. In fine, Rome herself indulged the eame 
spirit of independence. An eloquent monk, the disciple of 
Abelard, who had made himeelf known throughout Europe, 
preached in 1 139 a twofold reform, in tlie relrgtoua and political 
orders; the name borne by him was Arnold of Brescia. He 

rke to men of the antique liberty which wee their right ; of 
abuEet wbich disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy 
by pope Innocent IL and the council of I^teran, he took refuge 
in Bwitaerland, and taught the town of Zurich to frame a free 
constitutiorv; but in the year 1143 he was recalled to Rome, 
and that city again heard the words "Roman republic," "Ro- 
man senate," "comitia of the people." The pope branded his 
opinions with the name of "heresy of the politicians;" and 
Arnold of Brescia, having been given up to him by the emperor, 
was burnt alive before the gate of the castle of St. Angelo, in 
the year 11.%. But his precepts survived, and the love of 
liberty in Rome did not pcrieh with him. In Eouthem Italy, 
the conquests of the Normans bad finally smothered the spirit 
of liberty; and the town of Aquila in the Abruzzl alone pre- 
served any republican privileges. 

Such was the slate of Italy, when the Germanic diet, as- 
aembled at Frankfort in 1152, conferred the crown on Frederick 
Barbaroasa, duke of Swabia, and of the house of HohetiEtaufen, 
This prince was nephew to Conrad III., whom he succeeded ; 
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he waa allied lo the two hou3e3 of the Guelphs and Ghibelinns, 
which had contenilad with each other for the empire, and waa 
Teg^arded, with ?ood reason, by the Germans as tlieir okkI dis- 
tinguished chieh Predericit Barbaroasa was not only brare, 
but understood the art uf war, at least bo far as it could be 
UDderatood in an age eo barbaroua. He made himself beloved 
b^ the Boldiers, at the same time that he subjected them to a 
diBcipline which others had not yet thought of establiehing. 
He held his word aacred ; he abhorred gratuitous cruelly, al- 
though the aliedding- of human blood had tn general nothing re- 
Toitin^ in it to a prince of the middle s^s: but the preron^tives 
of his crown appeared to him sacred rights, which from pride, 
and even from conscience, he was dispoeed to preserve and ex- 
tend. The Italians he considered in a state of revolt anainst 
the imperiai tlirone and tlie German nation ; and he believed it 
to be his iirst duty to reduce them to subjection- 
Frederick Birbarossa, accordingly, in tlie month of October, 
1154, entered Itnl; with a powerfulGermananny, by the valley 
nf Trent He proposed bi himself not only receiving there the 
crowns of Italy and tjie empire, and reducing toobedience sub- 
jecls who appeared to him to ibrget their duty to tlieir sove- 
reign; but also to punish in particular tlie Milanese for tlieir 
arro^nce; to redress the complaints wiiich the citizens of 
PaviB and Cremona had brought against them; and to oblicre 
Milan to render to the towns of Lodi and Como, which it had 
diamintled, all the privilege which Milan itself enjoyed. On 
arriving' at Roncaglia, where the diets of the kingdom of Italy 
were held, he wis assailed by complaints from the biahops aid 
nobles against the town^ as well as by complaints airainst 
the Milanese from the consuls of Pavia, ofCremoiia, of Como, 
and of Lodi ; while those of Crema, of Brescia, of Plncentia, 
of Aati and Torlona, vindicated thent. Before giving judgment 
on the diilerences submitted to hia decision, FredE^rick an- 
nounced his intention of juds'in^ for himself the state of the 
country, by visiting in person Piedmont and Montferrat Hav- 
ing to pass throiigh the Milanese territory on his way to No- 
vara, he commanded the consuls of Milan to supply him with 
provisions on tlie road. The towns acknowledged that they 
onred the emperors upon their journeys the dues desi^ated l^ 
the feudal words "fodenim, parala, mantamaticitm," forage^ 
find, and lodging; but the Germans, retarded in their march 
by heavy and continual rain, took two days to reach a stage 
which the Milanese supposed they would reach in one: pro- 
Ytfnona of course tailed ; and die Germans aven^ themselves 
on the unhappy inhabitants by pillaging and burmng the villages 
wherever aufficient rations were not found. Frederick treated 
with kindneBa the towns of Novara and Tutm-, Wt. "i^u^eB ^ 
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Chieri and Asti hiid been denounced to him as entertaining' Ihe 
same sentiments aa Milan ; the inhabitants fled at bis approach, 
u)d he plundered and burnt their de^rted houses. Arrived 
next before Tortona, he ordered the bhabitants to rennunce 
their alliance with the Milanese; hut they, trusting to the 
Blren^ of the upper town, into which they had retreated, 
while Frederick occupied the lower part, had the courage to 
rafiise. The Germans began the sieg^ of Tortona on the 13th 
frf February, 1155. They could not prevent the entrance of 
200 Milanese, to aasisl in its defence. For sixty-two days did 
thia brave psople resist the atlaclis of tlie formidable army of 
Frederick, the numbers of which had been increased by the 
armed force of Pavia, and the other Ghibciine towns. The 
want of water compelled them at last to surrender ; and the 
emperor allowed tham to retire to Milan, talting only the few 
efSicts which each individual could earn" BWiiy; every tiling 
else was given up to the pillage of the soldiers, and the houses 
became a prey to the flames. The Milanese received with 
respect these martyrs of liberty, and every opulent house gave 
shelter and hospitality to some of the unhappy inhabitants of 
Tortona. Frederick meanwhile placed on his head, in the 
temple of Pavia, the iron crown of the kings of Lombardy; 
and began his march on Rome, to receive there Ihe golden 
crown of the empire. 

But the Germans who accompanied the emperor, notwith- 
standing the ardor with which they had undertaken this dis- 
tant eipedition, began to be tired of so long an absence from 
their home. The license extended to their pillage and de- 
bauchery no longer appeared to them a sufficient compensation 
for tedious marches and the dangers of war. They pressed 
tlie emperor to advance towards Rome, and to avoid all quarrel 
with the great towns by which they passed, although almost all 
refused to admit them within their walls, — providing su' ist- 
ence and lodging for them in the subtirlH only. The impos 
sibility of maintaining discipline in a rapacious anny, which 
beheld Jbr the flrst time the unknown riches of commerce and 
the arts ; the difficulty of avoiding quarrels between two nations, 
neither of which understood the language of the other, pei^ 
haps justified this precaution. Frederick thus passed by Pla- 
ccnlia, Parma, Bologna, and Florence. He was not received 
even into Rome; his troops occupied what was styled the 
Leonine city, or the suburb built round the Vatican: he waa 
there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV.; while his army was 
(Aliged to repel the Romans who advanced by the bridge of 8L 
Angelo and the borgo* of Trastevere lo disturb the ceremraiy. 
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Frederick withdrew from Home ttie following day ; conducting 
his arin^ into tlie mouiilaini^, to avoid tlie great heat of summcsr. 
The citizens of Spoletc, not having supplied with Eufficient 
tiaste the provisiona he demuided, he attacked, took, and burnt 
Iheircity: sickneEs, however, began to thin tlie ranks of hia 
soldiers; many also deserted, to embark at Ancona. Fred- 
ericb, with a weakened army, directed hia march on Germany 
by the vftllevB of the Tyrol. The citizens of Verona, wlio 
would not admit the Gennana within their walla, constructed 
for him a Ividge of boats on the Adige, which he haatily passed 
over, but had hardly pined the oppoeite bank, when cnormoua 
pieces of wood, carriwl down by tlie impetaosily of the current, 
struck and deatr^ed the bridge. Frederick had no doubt that 
the Lombarda had laid this snare for him, and flattered them- 
aelvea with the breaking of the bridge whilst he ahould be in 
the act of passing' over; but he was no longer EufficienlJy 
Btrong to avenge himeelf 

The emperor at length returned into Germany wiih his ba ■ 
barian aoldiera He everywhere on iiis passage spread havoc 
and desolation; the tine by which he marched through the 
lUllBiiese teirilory was marked by fire ; the villages of RosBte, 
Trecale, and Gajiata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Torlona, and 
Spoleto were burnt But wliilEt he thus proved hia barbarism, 
he also proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the 
atronger and more papulous cities, which congratulated them- 
selves on having abut their gates, and refused Eubmiseion to 
bim. Thus a year'a campaign sufficed to destroy one of the 
most formidable armiea that Germany had ever poured into 
Italy; and the example of ancient times encouraged the belief 
that it would be long before the emperor could again put tlie 
Germana in motion. The Milanese felicitated themselves on 
baying preserved their liberty by their courage and patriotism. 
Their treasury was indeed empty; but the zeal of their opulent 
citizen^ who knew no other luxury than that of serving their 
cotintry, soon repleniahed it These men, who poured tlieir 
wealth into tlie treasury of tlie republic, contented themselvea 
with black bread, and cloaks of coarse stull! Al the command 
of their consuls, tliey left Milan to join their fellow-citizens hi 
rebuilding, with Iheir own handa, tlie walls and liouses of Tor- 
tODS, Resale, Trecale, Galiata, and other towns, which had 
•offered in the contest for the common cauae. They next at- 
tacked the cities of Pavia, Cremona, and Novara, which had 
embrtced the party of the emperor, t|;id subjected Ihem to hu- 
nulioting conditions; while they drew closer their bonds of 
■Uiaiice with tlie towns of Brescia and Placentia, which bad 
declared for libertv. 

Bat Frederick nad more power over Getlaaii'j ftiaa «ii^ ^ 
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his predecessora : he was regarded there as Llio re^Iurer of the 
ngliU Dl' [be empire and of tjje Gemiiiii njtion. ile obtained 
credit (jr reducuy: Ituly from whit was called a stite of an- 
an^hy and rerolt, lo orJer an! obedience. His vaauis accord- 
ingly diwked with eagerness to his alandard, wlien he siiiiinion- 
ed tai.n, at the feast of fenteco^t, 1158, lo compel the eub- 
misiioii of Italy. The bdttilions of Germany entered Lora- 
bariy ut the same time by all the pisses of the Alpa. Their 
appniic.i to Brescia inspired tlie inhabitants with so much ter- 
rur, tnit tbey iniinediatf ly renounced their alliance with ftlilan, 
anl pud down a large sum of mipney for their ransom. Tha 
Miliu^je, on the contrary, prepared thelnselveH &r rceislance. 
TJisy bid either destroyed or fortified all the bridges of tha 
Addli flittering' themselves that this river woidd sutlice to 
Btop ths progress of the emperor; but a boily of German cav- 
alry djuii^J Doldly into tlie stream, an j, swimming across the 
river, gained in safety the opposite bank. They then made 
Ihe^ielvea masters of the bridge of Caasano, and tlie whole 
army entered into the Militneje territory. Frederick, follow- 
ing th> co^irse of the Adda, made choice of a situation about 
four miles from the ruins of the former LodL Here he ordered 
the people of Lodi to rebuild their town, which would in future 
secure to bira the passage of the Adda. Me summoned thither 
also the militias of Pa via and Cremona, with those of the other 
towoi of Loinbardy, which their jealousy of Milin had attached 
to the Ghlbeline party ; and it was not till aftev they had join- 
ed him that he encamped, on the 8tb of August, 1158, before 
MUm. His engines of war, however, were inc^uQicient to beat 
dowu t!ie walls of so strong and large a town; and ha resolved 
to reduce the Milanese by famine. He seized tlieir granaries, 
burnt their stacks of com, mowed down the autumnal harvests^ 
and announced his resolution not to raise the siege till the 
Milinsae had returned to their duty. The few nobles, however, 
who hii preserved their independence in Lombardy proceeded to 
the cimpof the emperor. One of them, the count de Blandrate, 
who had before given proofi of his attachment to the town of 
Milan, offered himself as a mediator, was accepted, and ob- 
tained terms not unfavorable to the Milanese. They engaged 
to pay a tribute to Frederick ofiHXK) marks of silver, to restore 
lo him his regal rights, and to the towns of Lodi and Como 
their independence. On their side, they were dispensed from 
opening their gates to the emperor. They preserved Ibe right 
of electing their consuls, and included in their pacification Iheir 
allies of Tortona and Crema. This treaty was signed the 7th 
of September, 115a 

Frederick, in granting an honorable capitulation to revolted 
nl^ectSi whom Sb had brought back to their obedience, had no 
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intentiim of renouncing the rightii of hie etnpira He consid* 
ered that he hml preaerveil, unlouclieJ, the legislative authority 
of the diet ot' ills kingdojn of Italy. Tlie MiluncsP, on the con- 
tiBr;, regyded their treat; as dehnitive ; and were botli Baton 
iahej aikl ioiignant when Frederick, having afscmbled, to- < 
warils the 11th of November tnllowing, tlie plociiu or diets of 
the kingdom at Roncnglia, pronialgated by this diet a consti- 
tulion which overthrew their moat precioua rights. It took tlio 
ftdiniii.Htrittiun of justice from the huiJa of the couguIb of towns, 
to pldce It in thoiie of a single judge, and a. foreigner, choaea 
by the emperor, bearin? the nniiie of podestd ,' it bxed the lim- 
its of the re„'al rights, giving Ihetn much more importance than 
had been contcmplaled by the Milanese when they agreed to 
ackiiowli>ilge them ; it deprived cities, as well as the other 
members of the empire, of the right of making private war; it 
changed the boundaries of territories appertaining to towns, and 
ID particular took from Milan tJie little town of Monza, and the 
countiea of Seprio and of Martesana, which tbe inhabitants bod 
always regarded as their own property. Just motives had made 
the emperor and tlie diet consider these innovations necessarj 
for the public pauce and prosperity ; but the Milanese regarded 
them only as perlidioua violations of the treaty. When the 
podesid of tbe emperor arrived at Milan to take possession of 
tbe tribunal, be was sent contemptuously away. The Milanese 
flew to arms; and raakingeveryettort to repossess the different 
passes of the Adda, prepared to defend themselves behind this 
barrier. Frederick, on his side, assonibled a new diet of the 
fuDgdora of Italy at Bologna, in the spring of 1150, and placed 
Milan under the ban of tlie empire. 

The emperor did not yet attempt to reduce tlie Milanese by 
> regular siege. His army was neither solliciently numerous 
to invest bo large a town, nor hie engbes of war of sufficient 
&rce to make a breech in sueh strong walls; hut he proclaimed 
his determination to employ all his power, as monarch of Ger- 
miny a;td Ilnl". tc ruin that rebellious town. 1'he Milanese, 
■crjxiiinKty, nxui sa*' tlieir com mowed down, their autumn 
barrtvU dnstruycii, lbe:r vine-stocks cut, the tress which cov^ 
enfd Cbcir eiiuniry eithct cut down or barked, their canals of 

I tmg«l«<ii bruheii: but ihc generous citizens of this new repub- 
lic Qid not allow tbemselvea to be discouraged by the superior 

I ibfTCi (if sucJi ail oiieiuy. or by tlie inevitable iaaue of such a 
COnteM. Tlii:y saw clearly that tliey mast peri*; but it would 

, te fer tht- luinor and the liberty of Italy r they were resolved 

I to lea»* a ^ftM ewunple to their countrymen, and lo futura 

' gasentions. 

The people of Crema bad remained faithful to the Milanese 
in iheir good and evil fortune; but the siege q? ti»li.\KM)T\'^^*- 
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aentGii fewer liifficulties to Uie emperor tlian the eiege of JVlilan. 
Cremn was of enmlJ extent, and cuuld be iDveEled dd cverf 
Bide ; it wag bIgo more accexsible to Die ciiginee of war, though 
surrounded by a, double wall and a ditch filled f ith water. 
The CremoiteBe began the eiege on the 4th of July : and on 
the loth, Frederick arrived fo direct it in person. Four hun- 
dred Milanese had thrown themselves into the town, to partabe 
the combats and dangers of their allies. The emperor, who 
regarded the besieged only as revolted subjects, Bought to ter- 
lily lliem b; the spectacle of puni^ments. Hostages had 
been sent to him by Milan and Crema : !ie ordered several of 
them to be hung iJelbre the walls of fiie town. Some were 
children of the most distinguiahed families ; he caused tliem to 
be bound to a moving lower, which was brought so close to 
the attack that the besieged could not repel it without killing 
or wounding their own children. A cry of despair resounded 
along the walls of Crema. The wretched parents implored 
deaM from their feUow^citizens, to escape witneraiiig the 
asony of their children, and at the same time cried out to their 
children not to fear giving up their lives lor tiieir country. 
The battle, in &ct, was not interrupted ; and llie moving tower 
was repelled, after nine of the young hostages who covered it 
with their bodies had been killed. During six entire months 
did the small town of Crema resist the whole army of the em- 
peror. Famine at length accomplished what force could not; 
and on the 26th of January, 1160, the heroic inhabitants capitu- 
lated, abandoning their wealth to pillage, and their houses to 
the flameB. For themselves, w&eted by famine and latigue, 
they obtained permiseion to withdraw to Milan, 

The siege of Crema exhausted the patience of the German 
army. At this period, soldiers were unaccustomed to such 
protracted expeditions. When they had accomplished their 
feudal service, they considered they liad a ri^it to return 
home. The greater number, accordingly, departed ; but 
Frederick with immovable constancy, declared he would re- 
main, with the Italians only of the Ghibeline towns, to make 
war against the Milanese ; and placing himself at the head of 
the militias of Pavia, Cremona, and Novara, carried on the war 
B whole year, during which his sole object was to destroy the 
harvests, and prevent the entrance of any kind of provision into 
Mi]an. In the month of June, 1161, a new army arrived from 
Germany to his aid. His subjects began to feel ashamed of 
having abandoned their monarch in a foreign country, amongst 
B people whom Ihey accused of perfidy and rebellion. They 
returned with redoubled animosity, which was soon manifest^ 
by ferocious deeds: they tortured and put to death every 
peasant whom tbey surprised carrying provisions of any kind 
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into Milui. The rich citizens of the republic hod aidei! tlia 
government in making large nia^ziiiea, which were iilready 
in part exhausted: an accidental (ire having cunfumed the re- 
mainier, hunger triumphed over courage and die love of lib- 
erty. For three entire years liatj the Milanese, since they had 
beea placed tinder the kan of tlie empire, supported tliia un- 
equal contest; when, in the beginning of Msjclu 1162, Ihey 
were reduced to surrender at dlBcretion, In deep despair they 
yielded up their arms and colors, and awaited the orders of the 
emperor. Frederick, harsh and hauglity, was nut turocioua; 
never had he put to death by the executioner rebels or enemies 
whom he liad vanquiriied. He uuflercd nearly a month to 
elapse before he pronounced his final determination ; perhaps 
to aiiwment tlie anxiety of the subdued, — perljaps, also, to pacify 
his own wrath, which he at last vented on walJs and maniniate 
objects, while he pardoned moo. He ordered the town to he 
completely evacuated, so that there should not be left in it a 
sinsie living being. On the 25th of March, he summoned the 
miLtiaa of the rival and Ghibeline cities, and gave them oniers 
to rase to the earth the houses as well as the walls of the 
town, BO as not to leave one stone upon another. 

Those of the inhabitants of Milan whom their poverty, labor, 
and industry attnched to the soil, were divided into Eiiir open 
villageB, built at a distance of at least two miles ftom tlie vralls 
of their former city. Others sought jiospitality in the neigb- 
bormg towns of Italy; even in those which liad shown most 
attachment to the emperor. Their sufferings, the extent of 
their socriliceB, the recollection of their valor, and the example 
of their noble sentiments, made proselytes to the cause of liberty 
in every city into which they were received. The delegutes 
of the emperor aluo (lor he himself had returned to his German 
dominions,) the podestas whom he had established in every 
town, soon made those Lombards who had taught with him 
feel only shame and repret at having lent their aid to rivet his 
yoke on tlieir own necks. All the privileges of the nation 
were violated; justice was sacril^ced to party interest Taxes 
contintially auirmenting had increased six-fold ; and iiardly a 
third part of the produce of the land remained to the cultiva'or, 
Tiie Italians were universally in a state of suffering and humil- 
IBtion ; tyranny at leniilh renched even their consciences, Oa 
the death of pope Adrian IV,, in September, 1159, the electing 
eaudinals had been equally divided between two candidates ; 
le a Siennese, the otlier a Roman, Both were declared 
: duly elected by their separate parties ; the Grst, under the 
, imine of Alexander IIL ; the second, under that of Victor III. 
fVederick declared (or the latter, who had shown himself 
'y lo Hcrifice to him tlie liberties and inde^n&cncQ «^^ '^% 
E2 
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cburclL The fonner had been obliged to take refuge ini | 
Prance, though almost the whole of Christendom did not long 
hedt&te to declare for him. While one council assembled by 
Frederick at Pavia rejected him, another assembled at Beau- 
vsis not only rejected but anathematized Victor. Excommu- 
nication at length reached even the emperor ; and Alexander, 
to strengthen himself against Frederick, endeavored to gain 
the a.Sections of the people, by ranging himself among the pro- 
tectore of the liberties of Italy. 

Frederick re-entered Italy in the year 1163, accompanied 
not tn' ail army, hut by a brilliant retinue of Germim nobles. 
He did not imagine that in a country which he now considered 
Hubdtied, he needed a more imposing Ibrce ; besides, he believed 
that he couhl at all times command the militias of the Ghibeline 
towns; and, in lact, he made them this year rase to the ground 
the walls of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps to- 
wards Rome, to support by his presence his schismatic pontiff; 
but, in Ihe mean Ume, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, 
the most powerful towns of the Veronese marches, assembled 
their consuls in congress, to consider of the means of putting 
sn end to a tyranny which overwhelmed tliem. The consula 
of these four towns pledged tliemselves by oatli in the name of 
theii cities to give mutual support to each other in the nsser' 
tion of their former rights, and in the resolution to reduce the 
imperial prerogatives to the point at which they were fixed 
under the reign of Henry IV. Fredrick, mformed of this as- 
sociation, returned hastily into northern Italy, to put it dovnk 
He assembled the militias of Pavia, Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and 
Como, with the intention of leading them a^inst the Veronese 
marches; but he soon perceived that the spirit of liberty had 
made progress in the Ghibeline cities as well as in those of the 
Guelphs; that the militias under his command complained an 
much of the vexations mllicted by his podestae ae those against 
whom he led them; and that they were ill disposed to face 
death only to rivet the chains of their country. Obliged to 
bend before a people which he considered only as revolted eu1>> 
jects, he snon renounced a contest so humiliating, and retoraed 
to Germany, to levy an array more submissive to him; Other 
and more pressing mteiests divertn) his attention from this ob- 
ject till the autumn of 11G6. During this interval his anti- 
pope, Victor in., died; and the successor whom he caused to 
be named was still more strongly rejected by the church. On 
the other side, Alexander HI. had returned from France to 
Borne; contracted an alliance with William, the Norman king 
of the two Sicilies; and armed the whole of southern Italy 
against the emperor. 

When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended. J 
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the mount^B of the GrisoDs to enter llniy by the teirltoiy of 
Breecia, he morched Ills army diraclly to Lodi, without per- 
mitting any act of iiostility on tlie way. At Lodi, he assemblej, 
towarm the end of Novenjber, a diet of the kingdom of Italy, 
Bt which he promised the Lombards to redrees the grievances 
occasKMied by the abuses of power by liis podestos, and to r^ 
spect their just Uberties; he was desirous of separating their 
cause from that of the pope, and the king of Sicily ; and lo g'ive 
greater weight to liis negotiation, he marched his army mlo 
central Italy. The towns of Roniagna and Tuscany had hith- 
erto made few complaints, and maniieHled little real in defence 
of their privileges. Frederick liojied tliat by establighing hun- 
Belf amongst them, he should revive their loyalty, and induce 
them to augment the army which he was leadmg against Rome. 
Bui he soon perceived tliat Uie spirit of liberty, which itnunated 
the other countries of Italy, worked aleo in tlicKe : he contented 
himeelfi accordingly, with taking thirty hostages from Bologna, 



and havmg vainly laid siege to ^ncona, he, ui the month □ 
July, HOT, marched his army towarde Rome. 

The lownsof the Veronese marches; seeing the emperor and 
liis army pass without daring to attack tliem, became bolder: 
Ihey assembled a new diet, in the beginning of -April, at the 
convent of Poutida, between Milan and Bergama The consuls 
ffC Cremona, of Bergamo, of Brescia, of Mantua and Ferrara 
met there, and joined those of the marches. The union of the 
Guelphs and Ghtbelinee, for the common liberty, u-as hailed 
with univeisal joy. The deputies of the Cremoiiese, who had 
lent their aid to the destruction of Milan, seconded tlio^of the 
Milanese villages in implarbg aid of the confederated towns lo 
rebuild the city of Milan. This confederation was called the 
Iicague of Lombardy, The consuls took tlie oath, and their 
eonstituents aflerwarda repeated it, that every Iximberd aliould 
unite for the recovery of the common liberty ; that the league 
ibr this purpose should Iat.1 twenty years; and, finally, that 
fiiey should aid each other in repairing tn common any damage 
experienced in this sacred cause, by any one memter of the 
eonfederatioD ; extending even to the past this contract for re- 
siprocal security, the league resolved to rebuild Milan. The 
Biilitiae of Bergarno, Brescia, Crenmna, Mantua, Verona, end 
I l^eviso, arriv^ tlie 27th of April, 1167, on the ground covered 
I by the ruins of tills great city. They apportioned among tliem- 
I aelveB the labor of restoring the inclosing walls; all the Mitan- 
L ese of Ibe feur villages, as well as those who had taken refuge 
' " "be more dielnnl towns, came in crowds lo take part in this 
IB work; and in a few weeks tlie new-grown city was in a 
to repel the insults of its enemies. Xodi was aonn alter- 
a compelled, by force of arme, to t&ke ^^ ou.'Ca \q '(oa 
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league; wliile the towns of Venice, PlacentiH, Parnia, Modena, 
and Bologna, voluntarily and gludly Joined the nt^sociatjon. 

Fredenck, meanwhile, arrivuJ withm sight of Rome, Ths 
Rcimans dared to await him in the open Relij ; be ilefeHted 
them with great slaughter, and made himself msBter of the 
l«onine city. The inhabitantfl atill defending themselves in 
the Vatican, he dislodged them hy setting fire to Santa Moris, 
the adjoining church : Alexander, m his fright, escaped by the 
Tiber. After his retreat the Romans look the oath of fidelity 
to the emperor, without, however, receiving hia army within 
their walls; but fever, and theijuf&cating heat of the Campagna, 
MOD began, by its ravages, to avenge the Italians: from the 
first days of August hd alarming mortality broke out in the 
camp of the emperor. The princes to whom he was most at- 
tached, the captains in whom he had most cuntideiice, two 
thousand knights, with a proportional number of common eol- 
diets, were carried oiT in a few weeks. He endeavored to flee 
fiom the destructive scourge ; he traversed in hia retreat Tus- 
cany and the Lunigiana; but his route was marked with graves, 
into which every day. every hour, he deposited tlie bodies of liis 
Boidiers, He was no longer strung enough to vanquish even 
the [^position of the little town of Pontremoti, which refused 
him a passaife ; and it was by roids almost impracticable that 
he at length cioesed the Apennines. He arrived at Pavia 
about the middle of September, and attempted to assemble a 
diet; but the deputies of Pavia, Novara, Vercelli, and Como 
alone obeyed his summons. He harangued the assembly with 
great vehemence; and, tlxrowin^ down his glove, challenged 
thn rebellious cities to a pitclied battle. He passed the svinter 
in comheting, with his small remaining army, the league of 
Loinbardy; but b the month of March, 1168, be efoapcd from 
the Italians, and repassed Mount Cenis, to return and arm the 
Germans anew against Italy. After his departure, Novara, 
Vercelli, Como, Asti, and Tortona also entered into the confed- 
eration, which resolved to fcMiiid, as a monument of its power, 
and as a barrier against the Ghibelinesof I'aviaond Monlferrat, 
a new city, on the confluence of the rivers Tanaro and Bormida. 
The lombards nameil it Alexandria, in honor of the chief of 
the church, and of their teafrue. They collected b it all the 
mhabitants of the difierent villages of that rich plab which ex- 
tends from the Po to the Liguriati Alps, and secured to them 
all the liberty and privileges lor which they themselves had 
ibutrht 

Frederick had sacrificed more time, treasure, and blood, to 
Btrengthen hia dominion over Italy than any of his predecesaors: 
he liad succeedeit tor a long period in associating the Gerniu 
Mtion ia his ambitiiHi. He persuaded the Germans that thdf I 
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interest uid their hanor were concerned in t)je submission of 
the Italians. Tiiey began, liowsver, to feel tired of h long con- 
test, Irom which Ihey derived no advantage: other inlereEts, 
a&ira more pressing, denwinded the presence of tlie emperor at 
home; and Frederick was obliged to Euepend for five years hia 
effiirts lo subdue Italy. During this period the towne of Lorn- 
hardy. In the plenitude of their power and liberty, corrected 
their laws, recruited their finances, strengthened their ibrCificft- 
tions, and finally placed their niilitiaa on a better war estab- 
lishmenL Their consuls met also in frequent diets, wtiere 
they bound themselves by new onlhs to the common defence, 
lud admitted fresh niemhers into tjie confederation, which at 
length reached to the extremity of Romagna. 

Frederick, however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent 
thither Christian, the elected archbishop of Mentz, and arch- 
chancellor of the empire, as his representative. This warlike 
[H-elate soon felt that tbere was noCliing to he done in Lomlrardy ; 
and be proceeded Ui Tuscany, where tlie Ghibeline party still 
predommated. His first pretension was to establisli peace be- 
tween the two maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa, which 
disputed with amis in tlieir hands the commerce of the East 
As he found a greater spirit of pride and independence in the 
Pisans, be caused to be thrgwn into a dungeon tlieir coitsuls, 
who had presented themselves at the diet of the Tuscan towns 
convoked by him at San Ginasio, in the month of July, 1173; 
he arrested, at the same time, the consuls of the Florentines 
their allies, while he studiously fleftered those of Lucca, of Si- 
enna, of Pistoia, and the nobles of Tuscany, Romo^na, and 
Ombria; promising to avenge them on their enemies; but, 
said he, " to do so more efiectually, you must first coK)perate 
with me in crushing the enemies of the emperor." He thua 
succeeded in persuading' them to second him in the Bltack 
whkih he meditated for uie following spring on Ancona. This 
city, the cno^ southern of all those attached to the league of 
Ixunbardy, contained about twelve thousand inhabitants, en- 
riched by maritime commerce, and confident in the strength of 
their almost unassailable position. Tbeir town, beautifully situ- 
■led on the eiiLremity of a promontory, which surrounded a 
ma^ificent port, presented on the side open to the continent 
only precipitous rooks, with the exception of a single causeway. 
The citizens had accordingly repulsed siiccesslully for ages all 
the attacks of the barbarians, and all the pretensions of the em- 
perors. The archbishop, Christian, arrived before Ancona in 
the beffinning of April, 1174, and invested the city with an 
MTtny levied among the Ghibelines of Tuscany and Ombria. 
"Che people of Ancona repulsed tlieir attack with tbeir aociw- 
■ lomed bravery. But hunger, more formidaliVB \iiMi ■&!& w—* 
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ELion menaced tliem. The preceding horvestB hod failed ; their 
gmuariea were empty ; and an enemy's fleet closed their port 
They jflw the harvent ripen, without the posBibiJity of a single 
srtck or <:i<ru reaching them. All human subsistence wb« edod 
ejchaiistfxl : undismayed, however, they tried tii support exist- 
ence with the herbs and shell-lish which they gathered from 
Ibeir tncks,o[ with the leather wljich commerce had accumulated 
in then nii^nKinea. Kuoh waa the food on whicii had long eub- 
KsteH a jfiaag and beautiful woman. Observing one day a eoI- 
dlPT mmnnini^d to battle, but unable from hunger to proceed, she 
refiisijd bur keartt in the child whom she suckled ; oflereii it to 
lhF< M-qrruir ; and t^ent him, thus refreshed, to shed his blood for 
bis ciuncry. But tu whatever distrete the people of Ancona 
were reditced, they rejected every proposal to capiialate. At 
length the succor invoked from the Guelphsof Ferraraand Ro- 
nuagna approached ; Christian saw tlie fires which iLey lighted 
on the mountain of Falco^nara, about four miles from Ancona; 
and, unable to give them battle with an army exhausted by the 
&tigues of a long siege, he hastily retreated. 

In the beginning of October, 1174, Frederick, at the head 
of a formidable army, again re-entered Italy. He paesed Irotn 
the county of fiaisuDdy into Savoy, and descended by Mont 
Cenia. Suui, the first town to which he came on his passage, 
was taken and burnt ; Asti, in alarm, opened its gates, and pur- 
chased i(s security from pillage by a heavy contribution ; hnt 
Alexandria stopped the pn^ess of the emperor. This city, 
recently fiiunded by the league of Lombardy, did not hesilate 
to enter into a contest with the imperial power, Ibr the sake of 
its confederales; although its mud walls were an object of de- 
rision to the Germans, who first gave this town the surna; 
of Alexandria delta paglia, or of straw. NevertJieless thi 
wails of mud and straw, but defended by generous and devoted 
citizens, resisted all the efforts of the most valiant army ond 
the most warlike monarch of Germany. Frederick consumed 
in vain four months in a siege, which was prolonf ed through 
the winter. The bundation of rivers more iJian once threat- 
ened him with destruction, even in his may, sickness also de- 
cimated his soldiers. Finally, the combined army of the Lom- 
bard league advanced from Flacenira to Tortone ; and on Eas- 
ter Sunday of the year 1175, Frederick found himself obliged 
to raise the siege, and to march for Pavia, to repose his army. 

This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknow- 
ledge tlie power of a people which he had been accustomed to 
despise. The chiels of the I^jmbard army showed themselveB 
well prepared for battle ; but still respecting the righto of theii 
monarch, declined attacking him. He entered into negoliatkJi^, 
witi} Ihem : oil juvfessed their ardent desire to reconcile 'Sml\ 
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prerogatives of the emperor and the righlfl of the RoniBa 
churcU with those of hberty. Six cnnnnisaionerB were ap- 
poiateJ to settle the baais of a. treaty which Bhould recoiicila 
these Eeverul cklins. They began by demanding that llie ar- 
mies on each aide should bediEbanded. Frederick did not hesi- 
tate to comply : he dismtraed his Gernmns, and rcniained at 
Pavia, trusting solely lo the lidelity of his Italian Ghibelinea, 
Legates from the pope ajrivcd aJeo to join the comniiseioners; 
■nd the negotialions were opened. But Ihe demands of Frede- 
rick were so high as to render agreement almot^ impossible. 
He declared that he desired only his just rights; "but they 
must lie those," said he, " which have been exercised by my 
predecessors, Cliarlemajme, Otho, and the emperors Henry lit 
uid Henry iV." The deputies of the towns opposed to this 
the conceBsions of Henry V. and Lothario; but even these 
could no longer latisfy them. Fur the Italiuis, liberty liod ad- 
vanced with civilization ; and they could not now submit to tlie 
ancient prert^tivea of their masters, witliout returning to 
Iheir own ancient barbarism. 

The nejrotiations were broken off; and Frederick eent to 
Germany for another army, which, in the spring- of 1178, en- 
tered the territory of Como, by tlie Grisons. The emperor 
joined it atiout the end of May, after traversing, without being 
recognized, the territory of Milan, It was agaiust this great 
town that he entertained the most profound resentment, and 
meditated a new attack. He flDttereJ himself that he should 
find the citizens still treinhlino' under the chastisement which 
be had before inflicted on their city. On the 20th of May, ha 
met the Milanese army between Lignano and Barano, atout 
fifteen miles from Milan. Only a few auxiliaries from Placen- 
tia, Verona, Brescia, Novara,and Vercelli bed yet joined them. 
An impetuous charge of the German cavalry made that of the 
Lombards give way. The enemy pressed forward so near the 
earrorxio, as to give great alarm lest this sacred car sliould ih]! 
into thuir hands. But b the army of the Milanese there was 
B company of 900 youn? men. who had devoted themselves to 
its defhnce, and were distinguished by the name of " the com- 
pany of death," These brave youths seeing the Germans gain 
ground, knelt down ; and invoking God and SL Ambrose, re- 
newed their vow to perish for their country ; then rising, they 
■dvanced with such impetuosity that the Germans were dis- 
concerted, divided, and driven back. The whole armv, reani- 
mated by this example, hastily pressed forward. The Germans 
{ ware put to flight; their camp was pillaged j Frederick was 
I IBparated from his companions in arm^ and obliged to conceal 
Itimself i and it was not till he had passed several days, and 
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encountered various clangers, thai he Eiicceeded in reaching 
Pavia, wliere the empresB was already mournine his death. 

The defeat at Lignano at length determined Frederick to 
tbink neriouely of peace, and to afaandon pretensions which the 
Lombarda resibted with bo much energy. New negotiations 
were opened with the pope ; and Venice was chosen, io con- 
cert Willi him, aa tlie place for holding' a congress. This town 
lisd witJidrawn its signature from Ihe league of Lotnbardy ; it 
WBs acknowledged foreign to the Western empire, and niigiit 
be considered neulral, and indiflerent in the quarrel between 
the emperor and tJie free towns. The pope, Alexander III., 
arrived at Venice on llie 24lh of March, 1177. The emperor, 
whoso presence the Venetians feared, first fixed his residence 
at one of his palacea, near Ravenna; approached afterwards aa 
&r OS Chiozza, and finally came even lo Venice. The nego- 
tiation bore upon three different poinis,— lo reconcile the om- 
prror to the church, by putting an end to the schism ; to re- 
Hlore peace between the empire of tlie West and that of the 
East, and the king of the Two Sicilies; and £tially to define 
the constitutional rights of the emperor and of the cities of 
Lombardy. Frederick was ready lo submit lo the church ; and 
he had few' subjecta of dispute with the Grecian emperor, or 
the Norman king of the Sicilies; these parts of the treaty 
were not difficult to terminate. But that part which related 
lo the league of Lombardy must be founded on a new order of 
ideas: it was the tirst pact that Europe had seen made be- 
tween a monarch and his subjects; the first boundary line 
traced between authority and liberty. After long and vain at- 
tempts, the negotiators separated, contenting themselves only 
with obliging the emperor and the Ixtmbards to conclude a 
truce of six years, bearing date from Ihe first of August, 1177. 
During its existence, tlie rights on each side were to remain 
suspended; and the freedom of commerce was re-established 
between the cities which remained faithful to Ihe emperor, and 
those which drew still closer their bonds of union by a renewal 
of the league of Lombardy. 

The ax years of repose, however, which this trace guaran- 
tied, accustomed the emperor lo submit to limitations of hia 
authority. Thirty years had passed since the contest had be- 
gun between him and the Italian nation ; a^e had now temper- 
ed his activity and calmed his pride. New mcidcnts had arisen 
to fix hia attention in Germany. His son, Henry VI., demand- 
ed to be associated in the sovereignty of his two kingdoms of 
Germany and Italy. A definitive peace only could restore to 
Frederick his rights and revenues in Lombardy, which his sub- 
jecta there did not dispute, but whreh the truce held suspi * 
The adverse claims were honestly weighed at the diet ol 
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■tuice ; reciprocal conceeaioiiB were made both by the monarch 
Bud bis subjecbi, and tim peace of CoaaXaace, tiie basis of new 
public rights Ibr Italy, was at length signed on the 2otb of 
June, 11&, By tliis peace tbe emperor rcnouiiceii all regal 
privileges which he had hitherto claimed in Ihe interior of 
towns. Ho Sicknowledgcd the right of the confeJerate citiea 
to levy armies, to iaclose tliemaelvna within tbrtihcations, and 
to exemisc by their commissioners witliin tlieir own walls both 
civil and criminal jm'tsdictiou. The consuls of towns acquired 
bf tiie simple nommation of the people all the prerogatives of 
imperial vic-ars. The cities of Limharcly were further antlior- 
isod to strengthen their confederation lor the defence of their 
just riojhts\ recognized by llie peace of ConstancB. But, on the 
other aide, they engaged to maintain the just rights of tlie em- 
peror, which were defined at the same tmie; and in order to 
an^d all disputes, it was agreed tliat these rights might always 
be bought off by the annual sum of 2000 marks of silver. 
Thus terminated, in the estnbli^ment of a legal liberty, tlie 
first and most nobla struirele which the nations of modem Eu- 
rope have ever maintained against despotism. 



Tub generous resisisnce of the LombardB, during a war of 
thirty years, had conquered from the emperors political liberty 
Eir alt tho towns in the kingdom of Italy. The right of obey- 
ing only their own laws, of being governed by their own rnag- 
JBtrates, of contracting alliances, of making peace oc war, and, 
in fine, of administering their own finances, with the exception 
only of A certain revenue payable into the imperial treasury, 
was more particularly secured by the peace of Constance to 
the confederate cities of the league of Lombordy. But the 
Gennans easily comprehended the impossibility of refiisinp' to 
tbeir allies the privileges which their enemies had gained by 
conquest; the liberties, therefore, stipulated by the peace cf 
CoOBtence, were rendered common to all the towns of Italy: 
and those which had been most distinguished by their attach- 
tnent to the Ghibcline party, were otlcn found the most zealous 
fix the establishment and preservation of all tlio rights of the 
people. The cities, however, did not consider themselves in- 
flspendent. They were proud of the title of members of tha 
empire : the^ knew they must concur in its defence, as 'Nail 
u iQ tha mabtenance of internal peace *, ieaet^\n% qi&^ "OuA 
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it must be In pursusnce of their Iree choice gjid deliberation. 
They were in & manner coufcUerateB ofnii emperor, who acted 
□poll them mther by per^uasioii tlian urdera; rather as a partj 
chief tbiin as a monarch : ami as he was habituated lo tliis com- 
prooii'^ witli public opinion in his relations with the priucea 
of tlie empire, be yielded with tlie leas repiigoance to his 
Italian subjects. It is a circumHiani'e highly honorable lo the 
princes of thD house of Hohenstaufen, which continued torcien 
Bijily-aeven years after the peace of Constance, that during this 
long period they made no attempt lo bfringe the conditions of 
the compact They admitted, wilh gooii fiiith, all the conse- 
quences of the concessions made ; Uiey pardoned liberty, which 
the vulvar order of kings always regnriied as a usurpation of 
the subjects on tlie rights of the crown. 

It was not long, however, before tlie struggle was renewed 
between the emperor and most of the towns. It was support* 
ed wicli no! less devotion and not fewer sacrifices ; it caused 



the preceding struggle, engage in it for their own immediate 
interest; tJiey rather seconded the policy of the holy see, 
which sought the independence of the church and of Italv, and 
did not cease lo fight for the attainment of this abject tili the 
extinction of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

Frederick L survived tlie peace of Constance seven year& 
During this period he visited Italy with his son Henry VL : he 
remained some time at Milan, where he was receivea with re- 
spect, and gained the aiTection of ai) the inhabitants, towards 
wliom he testified the utmost trust, confidence, and kindness. 
Instead of endeavoring to intimidale iombardy, and recover by 
intrigues his former power, he was occupied only with the 
marriage of his son Henry, whom he Itad prevbui.!y crowned 
king of Germany, with Constance, sole heiress of the Norman 
kini,ra wlw had conquered the Two Sicilies. The union of 
this crown with that of Germany end of Ltonbardy would 
have reduced the pope to be no more than the first bishop of 
his states; it would have disarmed the two auxiliary powers 
which had etipported the league of I«mhardy against the em- 
peror ; and it alarmed the church, in proportion as it flattered 
his ambition. The endeavors to prevent or disBolve this union 
gave rise to all the ware of the period embraced in the present 
chapter. Frederick Barbarossa did not see the commencement 
of them. When the news of llie taking of Jerusalem by S«- 
ladin, on the second of October, 11B7, had thrown all Europe 
into consternation, Frederick, listening only to his religious - 
and chivalric enlhusiAsm, placed himself at the head of ths.^ 
Ibvd craaade, which he led into the East by land, end died « 
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the lOtli or June, 1190, of a stroke of apopbxy, caused by tbe 
coldness of tlie wnlera ol' tlie little river Salet' in Asia lUinor. 
Henry VL hod worn for five yeara the Gciman aM Italian 
crowns, when he received in Uermany, where he then was 
with hia wife, news of the death of William IL, king of ths 
Two Hicilies, to whom Constauce was siiccesBor ; and a few 
montha after, that of his fatJier Frederick L He immediately 
began his journey lowarda aouthern Italy. Taocred, a bastard 
of Uie i!ux of the Norman kinga, put m opposition to him by 
tbe iijicilianij, defended, for some time with euccesa, the inde' 

Eandence of ^ose provinces, hut died in 1194; and Henry, who 
id entered the kingdom aa conqueror, and had made himself 
detested for his cruelty, also died there suddenly, on the 28th 
of i^ptember, 1197. He left by his marriage with CtmBtance 
only one son, Frederick IL, hardly four years old, who lost hia 
mother in the tbilnwiog year ; and was under t)ie protection of 
the pope, acknowledged, child as he was, king of the Two 
Sicilies; but the imperial and Lombard crowns were withheld 
from him Ibr several years. 

Prom the peace of Constance to the death of Henry VL the 
free cities of Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, no contest 
to maintain against the emperors; but their repose and liberty 
were, during tliis period, constantly endangered by the preten 
Bbna of the nobility. The growing grandeur of the cities, and 
the decay of the imperial power, had left the nobles of Italy in 
a very ambiguous position. 

They io some inEasure no longer had a country ; their otdy 
■eciirity was in their own strength ; for the emperor in resign- 
ing his power over tlie towna had not thought of giving an or- 
ganization to the nobles dispersed in castles. Alfthe families 
of Italian duKes, and almost all those of marquises and counts, 
bad become extinct; those who remained had lost all jurisdiC' 
tion over their inieriora ; no feudal tenure was respected ; no 
yaasal appaared at tiie baronial court, to form the tribunsd of 
his lord. The frontiers of the kinadom of Lomliardy were call- 
ed nuavhea, after a German word adopted into almost all tha 
Europaan languages, and the commandor of these frontiers was 
L ealled mirquis; but the femities of tiie powerful Tuscan mai^ 
BH were e.ftinct, as well aa those of the inartiuises of An- 
.1, of Fermo, of Camerino, of Ivrea, and of those of tba 
■"Veroneae and Trevisan marches. There remained, however, 
o these frontiers some tdinilies which bore the aome title, and 
EjUd preserved some wrecks of the»e ancient and powerful mnr- 

rites ; Bucb was the marquis d'&te, in tbe Veronese march ; 
marquises of Montferrat, Falavacino, Malospiua, in tbe 
f 'Barch of Ivreff ; but tiiey were not acknowledged as lords para- 
»r lords of counties and boroawa". \l\eie "«' 
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no other orpmi/aticin than that created by the spirit of pnrty. 
The nobles were not united by the hierarchical connexion of 
the feudal system, but by the affections or antipatliiea of the 
Guclphs or Cjhiheliiies. In general, the most powerful families 
among the nobles, those wno liad castles sufficiently stronj, 
lands EuQiciently extensive, and vassals sufficiently numerous 
to defend themselves, liGtening only to the ambition of courts, 
were attached to tlie Ghibeline party. Those families, on the 
(H»)trary, who poBsessetl castles capable of but tittle resistance, 
situated on accessible eminences, or in plains; those whose 
cnstles were near great towns, and loo weak to support a con- 
test with them, had demanded to be made citizens of the lowna ; 
they had served them in the wars of tlie league of Lombardy ; 
they had since taken a pnncipal share in tlie government, and 
they thus found themselves attached by common interests to 
the party of the Guelphs. Independent nobles were no more 
to be found in all the plains of Lombardy ; there was not one 
who had not become citizen of some republic ; but every chain 
of mountain was thick-set with casdes; where a nobility choos- 
ing obedience to an emperor rather than to citizens, maintained 
themselves independent; these, too, attmcted sometimes by the 
wealth and pleasures of towns, and sometimes desirous oi' ob- 
taining influence in the counsels of powerful republics, in order 
(o restore them to the emperor, demanded to be made citizens, 
when they thought it would open tlie way to a share in the 
government ; and as war was their sole occupation, they were 
often gladly received by the republics, which stood in need of 
good captains. It was thus the Ghibeline &mily of Vitconti, 
whose flefs extended from the Alps to the Lago MagBlore, be- 
came associated with the republic of Milan. The liouse of 
Estc, allied to the Guelphs of Saxony and Bavaria, and devoted 
to the pone, pnesessors of several castles built on the fertile 
chain of the Euganean hills, joined the republic of Ferrara; 
the parallel chain, which serves as a base to the TjTolese Alpt^ 
was crowned with the castles of Ezzel, or Eccelino, of Romano, 
a lamily enriched by the emperors, entirely devoted to tlie 
Ghibeline party, and in process of time attached to the repub- 
lics of Verona and Vicenza. In like manner were sitiialefl on 
the northern sideof the Apennines the foitresaesof the Ghibe- 
line nobles, wlm excited revolutions in tlie republics of Plocen- 
tia, I'arma, Reggio, and Modena: on the Eoulbem side were 
the castles of other Ghibelines, in turns citizens and enemies 
of the republics of Arezzo, Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca: lower 
in the volleyaof the Po, or in the upper vale of Amo, were the 
cBdtlea of the Guelphs, who had become decidedly c' 
lie same republics. • 

The more the social tie was weakened in tlie kingdom 
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Lombardy, the more eager the nobles became to be odmltted 
into the cities. Their wealtlj and mililary educuCion sood \ei 
them, by the aufirages of their iellow-citLzena, to tlie tnagistrai- 
Dy in this their new country, But if they displayed more tal- 
ent for war and politica, th^ evinced mucii lees Eubordination ■ 
or sabmiseiou to the laws. Their averEiuns were more virulent, 
and they gloried in cherishitig them as a family inheritance. 
Accustomed in their castlee to decide ecery question by the 
Bword, they brought the same babita to the towns. Retaining', 
when they became inliabitanta of cities, fJie wild i:idependence 
of their ancient fitEtnesses, their houses were fbrtreBses; thick 
walls, high atid narrow windows, a massive door of oak, secured 
with iron bars, promised to resist more than one attack ; and if 
tliey were at last forced, a high square tower still served for 
refuge. From tliese fehtcea of the nobles bends of esnsainB 
were often seen issuing, to rob or murder citizens, who were 
treated as enemies: chains were prepared to be thrown acroas 
the streets, and in an instant form harricades ; behind which 
were seen ranged several hundred warriots. The peaceable 
citizens, to whom these quarrels were indiflerent, never knew 
whether the peace they then saw reign around them shontd 
rot in a few hours be changed into a general war. The power 
of the consuls seemed insunicient to repress these iiery pasaiana. 
All the towns saw the ncce^ity of adopting the institution rf 
the podeSti, which they had received from PVcderiek Barba- 
rcesa. Their custom was accordingly to choose annually, by 
their coniiglio di credenza, a Ibreign kplglit of arms, a warrior 
chosen from one of the confederate cities. This knight, whom 
theji^ named podesid, was accompanied by two or three dixitora 
in civil and criminal law, dependent on him, and acting under 
him as judges. The pcidesta received at the same time the 
command of the militia, and the power of the sword of justice. 
or of pronouncing and causing lo be executed sentences on 
criminsls. He was bound to render, at the end of the year, an 
account (rf' the manner in which he had performed hia functions 
to commissioners chosen by the people, and cabled syndics, be- 
fore whom he remained a certain number of days amenable to 
justice. The towns believed that this Ibreign judge would r^ 
main impartial amidst Iheir factions; hut the podesta himself 
rarely escaped participatinir in the deep hatred of the Guelphs 
orGhibeliiies; he needed also a hand of iron to maintain order 
BTOOn^ nobles, bo turhident and so vindictive ; he was accord- 
ingly invested with almost unlimited authority, the republics 
preferring rather to submit to his despotic away than lo anarchy. 
The violence of faction, nevertheless, and its natural conso- 
qaence, a severe edmi nisi rat Ion of justice, inspired the cilizeia 
iQiiiverBally with a deep hatred of the TtfMee,'«Via'«<!i«.^«a&' 
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accused of having inlroduced disorder within their walls; and 
betbre tlie end of tbe twelflh century all the Lombard cities 
rose Buccessiveiy against the nobles, excluded them trom all 
public liinctians, and even expelled them frooi the towns. 
Breecia, Padua, and Modena were the Rrst to set tlie Cfaniple ; 
but, after a few months, private afiection triumphed over public 
re«entinent, and the nobles were recalled. 

The death of Henry VI. was followed by a general war 
throughout the empire, which gave ireah activity to tlie pns- 
eion? of the Italian noble^ and greater animosity to the oppo- 
■iiig parties. The two fections in Germany had simullaneously 
naed to the empire IKp two chiefs of the houses of Guetph ami 
Ghibeline. Phihp L duke of Swabia, and brother of Henry VI., 
bad been named king of the Romans by the Gliibelines; and 
Otho IV., son of Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and ISaxony, 
by the Guelpba. Their contest was prolonged to tbe 23d of 
June, I20S, when Philip was assassinated by a private enemy. 
The Germans, wearied with eleven years of civil war, agreed 
to unite under the sceptre of hia rival, Otho IV., whiim tliey 
crowned anew. The lollowing year he pas^d into Italy, to 
receive from the pope the golden crown of the empire. But 
though Otho was tiie legitimate heir of the Guelphs of Bavaria, 
so long chiefs of the opposition to the imperial prerogatives, yel 
now wearing himself the crown, he was desirous of possessing 
it with these disputed ri^^hts : every one was denied him, and 
all his actions controlled by the pope. There was soon a de- 
clared enmity between the emperor and the pontiff, who, mther 
than consent to any agreement, or to abate any of his preten- 
sions, raised against tlie Guelph emperor tlie heir of the Ghibe- 
line house, the young Frederick li., grandson of Frederick I., 
^rdly eighteen years of age, and till tlien reijming under the 
pope's tutelage over the Two Sicilies only. Frederick, excited 
and seconded by the pope, boldly passed through Ijimbardy in 
1212, and arrived at Aix la Chapelle, where the German 
Gbibelines awaited, and crowned him king of the Romans and 
Gennanii. Otho IV. In the mean time returned to Germany 
and was acknowledged by Sixony. The civil war, carried on 
between the two chie& of tbe empire, lasted till the 19th of 
May, 1218, when Otho died, without any attempt by either 
party to despoil his lival of his heredlljiry possessions. It was 
this civil vvar that caused the names of Guelphs and Gbibelines 
to be exclusively substituted lor those of party of the church, 
and party of the empire. In fact, each noble fiimily, and each 
city, seemed to consult only tbeir hereditary affection, and not 
their political principles, in ranging themselves under eithpt 
Btandard The Guelphs placed themselves in opposition to tin" 
piy>^ to repel his Ghibeline candidate ; and Milan, Plouentii 
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and Brescia brsv(>d ^ven excommunication to resist him : nhile, 
Ml Ihe cnntrary, (he Gbibelines of Pavia, Creinona, and of the 
Haich anned themselves with zeal agaJDiit an emperor of the 
Guelph blood. 

During this period, while the minorltj' of Frederick IL left 
so much lime to the cities of Italy to consolidate their indepeod- 
encc, and to Ibrm real republjCB, the person most inf Qtintial 
and most prominent in history waa the pope. Innocent 01^ who 
reigned mm 1107 to 1216. He was a Roman noble, count of 
Si^a, and coly thirty-seven years of age when he ascended tha 
pupal chair ; he had been raised to it by his reputation for sane* 
lity and learning; A worthy successor of Gregwy VII., he ele- 
vated, like him, the sovere^ty of the popes; but be seemed 
to labor Ibr that purpose wiEb a ronuticisin more religious, and 
a pride less worldly : all his et&rts tended much more to con- 
firm tlie power of the church end of religion than bis own. 
Like Alexander IIL he did not refuse lo join the people in their 
etIbrTs to obtain liberty, prorided tiiat liberty bowed with awe 
befot* Ihe authority of the church, and admitted no private 
jiidgmeBt in matters of faith. He tbiinded the two metidicuit 
orders of Fnmciseana and DotninicanG ; new champions cf the 
church, wbo were charged to repress all activity of mind, to 
combat gmwing intelligeuce, and to cttirpate heresy. He con- 
fided to the Ifominicans the feoriiil powers of Ihe inquisition, 
which he instituted : he charged them to discover and pursue 
to destruction the new reformera, who, under the name of 
ptileritti, multiplied rapidly in Italy. He roused the fjmatica 
of France Id erterrainate. in tlie Albigetises, llje same reform- 
ers; and to destroy not only heretics, but all wtio, In the popu- 
lation of Laogue.ioc, had any wealth or independence^ lie ad- 
dresaei] his orders to the kings of Europe with a haughtiness 
worthy of Gregory VTL ; but always fixing his attention much 
more on discipline and the maintenance of morality then on 
the m^mentation of his temporal power. Finally, he gained a 
triumfw over the eastern churcli, which he had not sought, but 
tif which he knew how to profit, in subjecting to his authority, 
and attaching to the Latin church, the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, till then his rival and antatronist. 

In the beginning of his pontificate. 1198, a crusade had been 
preached m France by Fulk de Neuilly. The crusaders, hav- 
ing resolved to go by sea to the Holy Land, borrowed vessels 
of the republic of Venice ; and finding themselves afterwards 
too poor to pay the freight on which they had agreed, they 
offerfid instead of it their military services. After having sub- 
dued Zara, which hod revolted against the republic, they bore 
up to Constantinople in concert with old Andrea Dandolo, dogo 
of Venice. On the 12tb of April, 1204. ttve^ VooV Vj wav^ 
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the capllal of the Grecian euipire. Tliey named a Frenebmnn, 
BildwiQ, count of FlanJers, emperor of ConHlaiitiliople, anil 
elected under him a Latin [dtriaich. The^ ^ve the kingdom 
of Thessalonica to an Italian, the marqnis ol MoDtlerrul; and 
they abandoned to the Venetiaafl, for tl>eir ehaie of tlie coiv 
queitt, one fourth and a half of the Roman empire. The doge 
was named Ion! of thia portion of the empire, but the conquests 
of the republic were iQ reality limited to the island of Candia, 
eome other isles, Acbaia, and the Mores. These possessions 
beyond tlie sea diverted for a long period the republic of Ven- 
ice from any participation in the aSairs of lUily. 

While Innocent LU. caused his power to be felt in the re- 
motest ports of Christeodom, be suffered to be conatiluteij at 
Rome, under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of winch he 
respected, e>nd over whicb he assumed no authority. Tlie thir- 
teen districts of Rc«ne named each annually four representa- 
tivee or caporiom ; their meeting' Ibnned the senate of tlie re- 
pablic, who, with the eoaciirrouce of the people, exercised the 
sovereignty, with the exception of the judicial power. This 
power belonged, as in other republics, to a fbre^ military 
chief, clioseu for one year, and assisted by civil judges, depend- 
ent on him, but bearing the name of senator, instead of podesta. 
We have still extant the Gxta of oath taken by the first of 
these senator, named in 1307. By it be engages to guaranty 
security and liberty ta the pope as well as to ills brothers the 
cardinals, but promises no submission to him for hiineeliT 

In the beginning of the pontificate of Izmocent IlL, two Ger- 
man generals, to whom Henry VL bad given the titles of duke of 
Spoleto,and marquis of Ancona, held in dependence and subjec- 
tion the provinces nearest Rome. Innocent, to revive the spirit of 
liberty, sent thither two l^ates ; and by their interference, the 
cities of these provinces, built fbr the mrat part in the moun- 
tains, and without any ineaus of becoming cither weollhy or 
populous, threw off tlie German yoke, and made alliance with 
those cities whicb from tlie preceding period had entered into 
the league of Lombardy : thus two Guelph leagues were formed, 
imder the protectiim of the pope ; one in the March, compre- 
hending tlie cities of Ancona, Pernio, Osinio, Camerino, Fancv 
Jesi, Suiigallia, and Pesaro ; tbc other in the difdiy, compre- 
hending those of Spoleto, Rieli, Assisa, PolLgnc^ Nocera, Peru,- 
gia, Agohbio, Todi, and Citti di Castella These leagues, how- 
ever, in accustoming the cities of these two provinces to regard 
the pofiB as their protector, led Ihem aftern'ards to submit with- 
out resistance to the sovere^ty of the church. 

Other legates hoc! been about the same time sent into Tu8~ 
canr by the pope: they coni-oltBd at SL Giunsio, a borough Mttt- 
ated at the foot of the mountain of San Miniato, the diet (£ tha 
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towns of that country. These provinriitJ i 
habit of asseaibliai; froquezitly, and had till then been presided 
Aver by an oltker belouf^ing to tlte emperor, in memory rf 
whom the caalie is which he resided is still culled San MiniaU) 
si Tedesco. These diels setUtd the diflerencea which arose 
between cities, and haxl Buoceedcd in saving Tuscany (iatn (he 
civil wars betu'em the Guelpbs and Gbibelincfi. Viea, which 
had been loaded with favore by the soverei^is of Ibe houee of , 
HulieDftaalea, oad whtcb had obtained from them tbe dominion 
creiKty-fbiirca.4tle9orfeitifled towns od the slioree of Tuscany, 
and over the isles of Corsica, Elba, Capraia, and Ptatio^ pro. 
claimed its determination of remaining feithful to the Ghibeline 
{Kuiy, and ite csmsuls withdrew from tiie diet convoked at San 
Gioasio; but tbose of the cities of Florence, of Sienna, of 
Arezzo, of Pistoia, and of Lucca, accepted the protection of 
the pope, offered by his two legates, and prranised to eoalcfce 
in defence of their common liberty. Numerous noble femilies 
in these (owns, both Oueljihs and Gliibelincs, had demanded 
the rights of citisensbip. Hitherto the magistrates succeeded 
in maintaining peace, and one of the objects of the leagues was 
to preierve it ; but, in 1915, a Guelph noble of tbe upper Vale 
of Arao, named Btjondelmraite, wbohad been made citizen of 
Florence, demanded in maTriage a young person of the Ghibe- 
line house of Amidei, and was acceptt-i While the nuptials 
vrerc in preparation, a noble lady of the family Dor-iti slopped 
Bnondelnionte as he pasned her dnor, and, bringing him into 
the roam where lier women were a.t work, raised the veil of 
her daughter, whose beduly waa exquisite. " Here," said she, 
" is the wife I had reserved Ibr thee. Like thee, she is Gtielph ; 
whilst ftiou takest one from tiie enemies of thy church and 
race." Buondelinonte, dazzled and enamored, instantly ac- 
cepted the pratTered hand. The Amidei looked upon his in- 
constancy as ■ deep aflront All tlie rxihle Ghibeline fiimiliea 
of Plorenc*, abont twenty-6iur in number, met, and agreed that 
he duuld* atone with his life for the ollence. Buondelmonte 
was ■ttacfced on the morning of Easier Sunday, just as he had 
|»ssed tlie Pante Veoehio, on horseback, and killed at t!ie foot 
of the stslue of Mnr», which still Htood there. Forty-lwo &mi- 
liea of the Guelph party met and eware to avenge him ; and 
Mood did indeed atme for blood. Every day some new mur- 
der, •oma new battle, alanned Florence during ^e apace of 
thirty-three yenra. These two parties stood opposed to each 
I Atber wilhni the walls of the same city; and although often 
i fecvncilpd, every tittle accidput renewed their anioioaity, and 
ttC7 again flew to arms (o nvenfre anfient wronga. 

The deslh of Innocent 111., and, two years aflerwsnlB, of 
Otho IV-, bn>i(E ibe imuatunil alliance belweea & '^o^ vx&^ik 
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heir of a GhibeliDe family, TUe Milaarae, excommutiicated 
by Innocint for having Ibi^ht ogainsl Frederick 11^ did not iLa 
\em pemA ia idoUIu^ war on bis parliaans; well Goavincod 
that the new pope, HouurtUR HI,, woltld Ken thuiit them for iU 
They refused Frederick the iron crown of LtHnbardy, preserved 
at MoQza, and contracted an alliance with the couni Thoniaa 
of Bavoy, and with tlie cities of Crema, Placentla, Lodi, Ver- 
celli, Novara, Tnrtona, Conic, and ALexasdrio, to drive tli9 
Ghibelines from Lamhordy. The Ghibelines defeated them on 
the 6tb of June, 12tH, iu a gieai battle fought ag^ni«t the mili> 
tias of Crontona, Parioa, R%gio, and Modeiia, before Ghibello. 
Tbia reverse of Ibrtune calmed tor some time their militarjr 
ardor. The citizena of every town accuaed tlie nobles of liav- 
ing led them into war &oni flimily enmities tuid ieteieBta fiweign 
to the city ; al Milan, Placentia, Cremona, nnd Mnleoa, thitre 
were battlee between the nobles and tlie peofde. LawE were 
proposed, to divide the public magi^mcy in doe fn'oportiona be- 
tween them , Rnatly tlie Mikneee, in the year 1221, expelled 
all the nobles troin their city. 

The young Frrdericlt re-enl*reil Italy ; ond, after some 
differences with Honorias III., received from him, on the 22d 
of November, 1230, the cKOwn of tlie empirei He afterwards 
occupied hunself in establishing order in his liingilom of the- 
Two Sicilies, where, during hia minority, the popes bad en- 
couraged an universal insubardinotioii. Born in tlie march of 
Ancona, at Jeei, in December, 1194, he nas Italian as well bj 
language as by aflection ami character- The Italiiia language, 
spoken at his court, first rose above the painU in common use 
throutihout Italy, regarded only as a corruption of Latin ; he 
expressed himself with elegance in this language, which, &om 
his time, was designated by the name of lingua cortifpana ; 
he encouraged the first poets, wlw employed it at his court, and 
he himself made verE£s; he loved literature and encouraged 
learning; he founded schools and univer^ties; be promoted 
distinguished men; he spoke with eqnnl facility Latin, Italian, 
Gennan, French, Greek, and Arabic; he had the iBtellectual 
suppleness and finesse peculiar to the men of llie soutli, the art 
of pleasins, a taste tor philosopliy, and great independence of 
opmion. with a leaning to infidelity ; lience lie is accused of 
having vvritten a book against llie three revelations of Moses, 
Jesus, and Maliomel, entitled "De Ttibua Impostoribns," which 
no one baa ever seen, and which perhaps never existed. His 
wantof taitli in the sacred character of the Roman chnrch, and 
the sanctity of popes, is less doobtliil; he was suspicious of 
them, and be employed oU liiamldre^ to defend himBpirngaJiiat 
their enterprises. Ilonorius III,, desirous of engaging him to 
recover the Holy Uuid fraiu the Sacacens, made him. La 122Si, 
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marry Yolanda de Ijiaigiiui, heiress of the kingflom of Jeru- 
talem; after which, Ilonoriufl and hia Biicroaait Gregory iX, 
preBEed him to pass into PRlestine. A inaluly slopped him, 
in 1227, iuBt as he was about to deptrt: the pope, to puniah 
him for this delay, excoinniunicated hiin. lie still pursued him 
with his HnolhemB when he went to the Holy Land tlie year 
following, and haughtily testified his indignation, because Fred- 
crick, in the year 1225, recovered Jerusalem from tlie hands of 
the sultan by treaty, rather thim exlerniioale the infidels with 
the HWord. 

Meanwhile the Guelph party again raised their standard in 
Lciiibardy: the republics of Milan, Bologna, Placentia, Verona, 
Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, Vercelli, Ijjdi, Bergamo, Turin, 
Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, a*Ketnbled their con- 
suls in council at San Zenone ia Ihc Mantuui territory, on the 
Sd of March, 1226. They renewed the ancient league of 
Lombardy fi»r twenty-five years; and engaged to defend, in 
concert, fheir own liberty and the independence of the court of 
Rome. Three years afterwanls, the^ sent succor to Gregory 
IX., when he was attaclted by Frederick II. on his relum from 
the Holy Land; and they were included in ihe treaty of peace 
between the pope and the emperor in 1230. 

The pope, however, tlioufih defended by the arms of the 
LombardB, made Ihern pay dearly for tlie fkvor which he showed 
in naming them ki the emperor as his allies. He consented to 
protect their civil liberty only so tar as they sacrificed to him 
their liberty of conreience. The eame spirit of reformation 
which animated the Albigenses had spread throughout £urope : 
many Christians;, disgusltiJ witli the corruption and vices of the 
clergy, or whose minds revolted ngainet the violence on tlieir 
reason exercised by the church, (5e\oted tliemaelves to a con- 
templative lite, renounced all ambition and the pleasures of the 
irorld, and sought a new road to salvation in the alliance of 
Eiith with reason. They called themselves cathari, or the 
purified; pateriiti, or the resigned. The free towns had, till 
then, rofused permiiEion to the tribunals of the inquisition, in- 
stituted by Innocent IIL, to proceed ag;ajnst them within their 
walla ; but Gregon? IX. declared the impossibility of acknow- 
ledging as allies of^ the holy see republjcana bo indulgent to the 
enemies of the &ith : at the same time, he sent among them 
the rnort eloquent of the Dominicans, to rouse tlieir fimaticism. 
]>o di Perejio, whom he afterwards made archbisliop of Milan, 
had only a too fiilsl success in tliat city, where he caused a 
greaX number of ■aalerini lo be biimL Saint Peter Martyr, 
t and the moiik Roland of Cremona, obtained an equal triumph 
U in the other cities of Lombardy. The monk John of Vicenia 
Ifhd the cities of the March assigned to bvm ut «. '^tv ^«ci:%. 
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y/htie the heretics were in still greater nomhers xkaa in Lom- 
bardy, and included in their lajike Eome of the most pou'eiful 
nobles in the country ; among otheiB, Eecelino IL of Romano. 
tbn monk John announced himself the minister of peace, not 
of persecution. After Laving preached successively in every 
tonn, he sESEmUcd, on the (duin of PaqnaTO, the 28th of August, 
I2!!3| almost ihe whole populatioD of the lowns ef the March: 
he cxliurted them to peace in a manner so itresistible, (bat the 
greatest enemies, setting aside their animosities, pardoned and 
embraced each otlier; and all, wltii tears of joy, celebrated the 
vrarm charity of this man of God. This man of God, however, 
celebrated the iestival of this leeonciliation by judging and 
condemning to the flames Kxty catliari in the single town of 
Verona, wliose snfTeringa he witnessed in the public sqtiBre; 
end afterwards obtained full power liom 1^ touos of Vicenza 
and Padua to act there in the liXe manner. 

It was only a short period afler the peace of Paqnara that 
Frederick IL, believing he had sufficiently re-eslaHisbed his 
power in soutliern Italy, began to turn his atlention towards 
Lombardy ; he had no mleption of diapnting the rights guar- 
antied by his graudfutber at the peace of Constance ; hot it was 
hia will that the cities should remain, what they ought lo be by 
the treaty, members <£ the empire, and not enemies of the em- 
peror. He had raised an army, over which he feared oeither 
the influence of the monks nor the pope. He had transported 
from the mountains rf Sicily, into the city of Luceria, in the 
capitanate, and into that of Kocera, in the principato, two 
strong colonies of Saracens, which coald supply him with 3C,00O 
tnusulmui soldiers, strangers, by their langoage and religion, 
to all the intrignea of the court of Rome. There was in the 
Veronese marA a man endowed witli great military talents, 
ambitious, intrepid, and entirely devoted to the emperor, — 
Eccelino m., of Romiino, aJready powerfii! hj/ tlie great Ec& 
he held in the mountains, and the member of his soldiers, nbooi 
rVederick made stiil more so, by placing him at the head of the 
Ghibeline porty in all the cities. Eccelino, bom on the 4lh of 
' iril, IIM, was precisely of the eome age as the emperor 
e pope had summoned him to arrest hia father, and deliver 
mm to the tribonal of the inquisition as a paterino: hut though 
Eccelino Imew neither virtue, pity, cor lemonc, he was not 
Bufliciently depraved for soch a crime. 

As Frederick was on the point of attacking the Gnelphs o( 
Lombardy on the south with the Saracens, while Eccelino ad- 
vanced on the east, lie leumt that his son Henry, whom he had 
in the year 1220 crowned king of Germany, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, seduced by the Guelphs and the agents of tl 
pope, bad revolted against him. The Milanese, in 1234, b 
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_.B father. The latter hastetiijtl into Germany, and ordered h . 
! Ka to meet him at Worms, where he threw himself at the feet 
of his Either, and entreated forgiveness. Predericli deprived 
him of the crown, and sent him to Apulia, where he died a tew 
ysBTB afterwards. The emperor was obliged to employ two 
years in reatoring order in Germany: he after tlint returned 
mlo Itily by the valley of Trento, nod nrrived, on the 16th of 
August, 1238, at Verona with SOOOGermincavalry. Aseoata 
of eighty msnihera, nobles and Ghibelines, then governed that 
republic : Frederick, by his address in managing men, engaged 
them to name Eccelino captain of the people ; this committed 
to him at the saute time the command of the militia and the 
judicial power; and, in the state of excitement in which the 
parties were, much more occupied with the triumph of their 
mctiun than with the security ot their liberty, gave Ilim almost 
sovereign power. Frederick, obliged to return to Germany, 
left under the command of Bccelino a body of German soldiery 
and another of Saracens, with which this able captain made 
himaelE the same year, master of Vicenza, which he barbarouH- 
ly pillaged, and the following year of Faduo. This lost was 
the miwt powetfltl city of the province, that in which the form 
of government was the most democratic, and in which tha 
Gnelphs had always exercised the most influence. Eccelino 
judged it necessary to secure obedience, by taking hostages 
from the richest and most powerful femilies ; he employed hia 
spies to discover the malcontents, whom he punished with tor- 
ture, and redoubled hia cruelty in proportion to the hatred 
which he excited. 

The same year, 1337, Frederick approached Mantua ; and 
diOB giving courage to the Ghibelino parly, made them triumph 
over tae Guelphs, who had, till then, the ascendant in that city : 
he was joined there by 10,000 Saracena, whom he summoned 
from Apulia, and afterwards advanced into the Crcmoneee ter- 
ritory to attack the confederate army of the Guelphs, com- 
manded by the consuls of Milan, who knew no other art of war 
but the bravery evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able 
Imptiiin: by manicuvring between Brescia and Cremona, ha 
drew Ao Milanese beyond the Oglio, and finally succeeded, aa 
Aey believed the campaign finished, tn placing himself between 
tiiem and their country at Corlenuova near Crema. The 
1 Guelphs, although thus cut off from retreat, boldly accepted ' 
I IWlle on the arih of November, 1237, and long disputed the 
KUctory. Their defeat was only the more bloody : it coat them 
p9(^000 men killed or taken prisoners, with tho loss of the car- 
veio. The fugitives followed during tlie night tlie course of 
e Oglio to enter the Bergamaequa mwiat&\na-, ^^Qs^ -vc^^i. 
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all, however, have fallen into the hands of the Ghibelioes, if 
Pagan della Torre, llie lord of VaJsassina, and a Guelph uoble, 
had nol haeteaed to their assistance, opened the defilefi covered 
by his tbrtresaes, and brouglit them thus sately to MiJan. 
The ciliiens of Uiia town never furgot eo important a service; 
and thej ciuiljacted with the house of della Torre bd allianCQ 
which Buhaequently proved dangerous to then- freedom. 

The deteat of the Guelphs at Cortenuova alarmed the town 
oi Lombard^, the greater Dumber of which detached themsclva 
from Milan. Frederick, entering Piedmont the following 
year, gave preponderance (o the Ghibelbe party in tlie cities 
of Turin, Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and eeverai others. Tha 
constitution was not changed when the power in council passed 
from one party to another; but the emperor generally reckoned 
bia partisana among the nobility, while the people were de- 
voted to the church: accordingly, the triumph of the aristocracy 
generally accompanied tliatof the Ghibeline party. Four cities 
only, Milan, Bruacia, Placentia, and Bologna, remained at the 
end of the year opposed to the imperial power. Frederick be- 
Mn his attack on them by laying Eiege to Brescia; but the 
Bresciang dared to face the storm ; they supported, during 
sixty-eight days, the repeated attacks of the emperor, rendered 
ftll hm eSirte fruitless, and forced him at last to raise the siege 
with an army weakened and discouraged. 

In the mean time, Gregory IX. redoubled his efforts to save 
the Guelph party from ruin. He saw, with alarm, an emperor, 
maeter of the Two Sicilies and of Germany, on the pomt of 
vanquishing all resistance in Upper Italy, lie anticipated that 
this monarch, whose mnssulman soldiers were constaiitly pass- 
ing through the states of Rome, would escape the inBuence of 
the church, and soon evince no respect whatever for a religion 
which he was accused of not believing. Gregory had recourse 
to the two maritime republics oi' Venice and Genoa, which, io 
general occupied with their conquests and commerce in the 
East, seldom took any part in the politics of Italy. He repre- 
sentod to them, that they would be soon deprived of the freedom 
of the seas, if Ihcy did not make some effort to save the cham- 
pions of liberty and of the church in Lomhardy. He al length 
obtained their a^eement Co contract an alliance witli the four 
only surviving cities of the league of Lu:abardy; and finally, 
towards the teginning of the year 1239, he fulminated another 
lenience of excommunication against Frederick. This liad a 
greater effect than Gregory ventured to hope. A conaiderabla 
munber of nobles of Guelph origin, seduced by court la.v<sB, had 
been won over to the imperial party. They perceived Cliat 
after the anathema of the pope, the emperor distrusted tbem. 
^e marquis d'Este and the count di Bon Bonifacio were evaa 
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warned that their heads were in danger, and they made their 
escape from the imperial camp: all the other Guelph nobles 
felkiwed their example ; and Ibe Guelph cities gained cnplaint 
habituated to arrae and ikrailiarized with higher ideas of politics. 
Gregory began to think he should give still greater weight 
to the anatheniaa which he launched against the emperor, if 
Ihey were sanctioned by a council. In the year 1241 he con- 
voked at Rome all Che prelates of Christendom, f^ederick, 
who had been esl£.blishcd at Pisa since the autumn of Che year 
1239, exerted himself to prevent the meeting of a councU 
which he dreaded. While the two oilier maritime republics 
had declared for the Guelphs, Pisa was entirely of the Ghibe- 
line party. The people were enthusiastically atteched to Iha 
emperor, and among t)ie nobles, a few only, proprietors of heSl 
in Sardinia, headed by the Visconti of Galhira, had forsaken 
bim for the Gnelphs. The Pisans, further excited by their 
jealoo^ of the Genoese, promised Frederick that they would 
brave for him all the thunders of the church, and assured him 
tbey knew well how to hinder the meeting of the council A 
considerable number of French prelates had embarked at Nice 
for OatJB, on board Genoese galleys. Ugolino Buzzacherino 
de Skmondi, admiral of the Pisans, ley in wait with a powerful 
fleet before Meloria, attacked them on the 3d of May, 1241, 
Buok three vessels, took nineteen, and made prisoners all the 
French prelates who were to join the council at Pisa. The 
republic loaded them with chains, but tliey were chains made of 
silver, and imprisoned them in thechapter-house of the cathedral. 
Gregory, alarmed at this reverse of fortune, survived only a few 
months : he died the Slst of Augiist, 1241 ; and the college of 
cardtnala. reduced to a very smali number, passed nearly two 
years before they could agree on a new choice. At last, on the 
24tfa of June, 1243, Sinibald de' Fieschi, of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV. was elected to the chair of St. Petet 
His fiunily, powerful in Genoa and in the Ligurisn monntains, 
was also allied to many noble tkmilies, who possessed castles on 
the northern side of the Apennines; and this position gave htm 
neat influence in the neighboring cities of Flacentia, Parma, 
Reggio, and Modena. The elevation of a Fieschi to the poo- 
tifirate gave courage to the Guelph party in all these cities. 

PrederieJt had reciiursc in vain to the new pope to he recon- 
ciled to the church; Innocent TV. was determined to see in 
bim only an enemy of religion, aiLd of the pontifical power, and 
• chief of barhariona, who in turns summoned hie Gennansand 
his Saracens to tyrannize over Italy. He drew closer his alli- 
•Dce with the cities of the league of lombardy, and promised 
them to cause the emperor to he condemned and de^msed bij an 
somenicol council, as bis predccesaor wcro\i W^e tenc-, V& 
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inslead of coovokins; the coiuicil in Italy, he fiieil for that pur- 
poae on the city of Lyons, one half of wliicU belonged to tlie 
empire, and the other to tlie Jtingdom of Prance. He deter- 
mbed on placing himself with the prelates whom be had Bum* 
maaed ander the protection of SL Louis, who then reigned in 
Prance. He went from Rome to Genoa by sea, escapiug the 
FisEin fleet which watched to intercept his passage : he excited 
by his exhortations the enthusiasm of the Guelphs of Genoa, 
and of the cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, which he visited 
on his passage ; and arriving at Lyons, he opened, on the S8th 
of June, I24o, in the convent of SL Just, the council of the 
universal chuich. He found the i^sbt^ of France, England, 
and Germany eager to adopt his passions; so that he <^itained 
fiom them at their third sitting, on tlie 17lh of July, a sentence 
of condemnation against Frederick 11. The council declared, 
that for his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and 
would no longer sulfer him to be eitiier emperor or king. In 
consequence, the pope and the council released his sul^ects trom 
their oath of allegiance ; forbade them under pain of excom- 
munication to obey him under any title wliatever ; and invited 
the electors of the empire to proceed to the election of another 
emperor, while tlie pope reserved to himself the nomination of 
Biiother king of the Two Sicilies. 

Frederick at first opposed all his strengtii of soul against the 
Bentence of excommunication pronounced by the council on 
him. Causing bis jewels to be brought him, and placing the 
golden crown of the empire on his head, he declared before a 
numerous assembly that he would ^ill wear it, and knew how 
to defend it; but, notwithstanding the entlnisiasm (^the Ghibe- 
line party, the devoticui ofhis friends, and the progress of phtlo- 
Bcnihical opinions, which he had himself encouraged, the man 
whom the church bad condemned was in constant danger of 
being abandoned or betrayed. The mendicant monks every- 
where e.vcited conspiracies against him. They look advantage 
of the ternKs inspired by siclcness and age, to make aimers 
return, as tliey said, to the ways of ealvation, and desired 
them to make amends for their past transgreasions, by deliver- 
ing the church of God from its inoet dangerous enemy. Insur- 
rections frequently broke forth in one or other of the Two 
Sicilies; still oftenar ttie emperor discovered amongst his 
courtiers plots to destroy him, either by the dagger or poison ; 
even his private secretary, his intimate friend, Pietro delle 
Vigne, whom he liad raised from abject poverty, to whom he 
had intrusted his most important affairs, gave ear to the coun- 
■el of the monks, and promised to poison bis master. Fred- 
erick, on his part, became suspicious and cruel : bis distrust 
fell oa bia moat taithful triends ; and th£ esecutiooa whicii he 



ordered Bometinies preceded the proola of go ilt He had «ai- 
fided Gennuif Co his eon Conrad, sod the exclustve govern- 
Dient of the Veronese marcheB to Eccelino. The hatred 
which this ferocioua man excited by his Crimea fell on Che em- 
peror. £ccelino iniprioined in the iiJOBt lothesume dungecn* 
those whiNu he considered his enemica, and frequently put 
ttietn to death by torture, or sudered them to perish by bun^r: 
he WBB well aware that ttie rektivcs of these victiiiix must also 
be his enemies r thcj were, in their turn, arrested; and the 
more he sacrificed to his barbarity, the more he was called 
upon lo strike. The citizens of Milan, Mantua, Bergamo, and 
Brescia every day heard of new end horribie crimeE committed 
by the governor of the marches; they conceived the greater 
detestation of the diibeline party, and entertained tiie firmer 
determination to repel Frederick. He, on tlie contrary, had 
no tlloughts of attacking them ; he established himself during 
the council of Lynna at Turin, and thence entered into a ne^ 
tiatiun with St Louis,' to obtain by his mediation a reconcilia- 
Cimi with the chnrch, to which he niade, in token of his sub- 
mission, the offer to accompany Louis to tlie Holy Latid. 

The revolt of Parma, on the 16th of June, 1247, obliged 
Frederick to resume his arnia at a moment when he waa leaat 
disposed. The friends and relatives of pCMic Innocent IV., ths 
Guelph nobles of the houses of Corregio, Lapi, and Roesi, re- 
entermg Parma, whence they had been exiled, triumphed over 
their Mverearies, and in their turn expelled them ftom ths 
city. Frederick was cletcnnined at any price to recover Parma. 
He sent for a numerous hood of Saracens from Apulia, cotn- 
tnanded by one of his natuml sons, named Frederick, to whom 
he gave the title of king of Antioch, He assembled the Lom- 
bard Ghibelinea, under the command of another of his illegiti- 
mate aoaa, named Hans or Hensius, called by him king of Sa> 
dinia, and whom he had made imperial vicar in Lombardy. 
E!cceIino arrived too at his camp from the Veronese march, 
with the militias of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona ; and the ai- 
diera whom he had raised in his hereditary fiefs. On ttw 
Other side, the Gueipha of Lombardy hastened to send succor 
toa city which had Just sacriliced itself &ir them. The Mihui- 
eae set the e.xamplc; the militias of Mantua, Placentia, and 
Fernra followed it; and the Guelphs, who had been exiled 
from Reggio, Modena, end other Ohibeline cities, thinkiiw 
they serv^ their country in fighting for their ftction, arrivd 
in great numbern to shut themselves up in Parma. Frederick 
Waa prevented from hangint; the hostages given previous to the 
I RTon, before the walls of the city, Iiy the militia of Pavia ; 
So declared it was with the sword of Ghibeline soldiers onljr, 
d not with that of the executioner, that they «<wli «k»s* 
G2 
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the throne of the emperor. The s[ege made little progrees ; 
the winter had begun, but f'rederick persist^ in his attempt 
He proclaimed iiis determinatioD to lase Parma to the ground, 
and to tranafer those of the inhahilanu who should be ^ared 
into his Ibrtified camp, of which he would make b new town, 
called Vittoria. This camp, which he quitted on a hawking 
party, on the 8lh of February, 1248, was in his absence eur- 
priaed by a sortie of a Guelph army from Parma, taken, and 

Eiila^i his soldiers were diapetBed, and the emperor had the 
umuiation of being forced to raise the siege. 
Before this event, he had sent his son, the king of Antioch, 
into Tuscajiy with 1600 German cavalry, lo secure Florence to 
his party ; where, since the death of Buondelmonti^ the Guelphs 
Kod Gb^belines, always in opposition, had not ceased fighting. 
There was seldom an assembly, a festival, a public ceremony, 
vrithoQt some oftence given, either by one or other of the par- 
ties. Bath flew to amns ; chains were thrown across the stceeta ; 
Wricadea were immediately formed, and in every quarter, 
lounj every noble family; the more contiguous, who bad tlie 
most trequeut causes of quarrel, fought at the saine time in ten 
di&rent places. Nevertheless the republic was sHppoeed to 
lean towards the Guelph party ; and the Florentine Ghibelines, 
in their relations with otiier people, had never sought lo sepa- 
rate from their fellow-counlrymen, or to place themselves in 
opposition to Ilieir mogistntlea. Frederick, fearing to lose 
Florence, wrote lo the Cberti, the chiefs of the Ghibeline fac- 
tion, to assemble secretly in tlieir palace all tlteir party, to at- 
tack afterwards in concert and at once all the poets of tlie 
Guelphs; whilst his son, the king of Antioch, should present 
himself at the gates, and thus expel tlieir adversaries from the 
city. This plan was executed on the night of Candlemas, 1248 : 
the barricades of tlie Guelphs were forced in every quarter, be- 
cause they defended themselves in small bands a^nst the 
whole of the opposite party. The Ghibelines, masters of the 
town, ordered ail the Guelphs to quit it. They attorwards de- 
molished thirty-six palaces belonging to tlie seme number of 
the moat illustrious families of that party ; and intimidating the 
other cities of Tuscany, they constrained tliera lo follow their 
example, and declare for the emperor. 

Frederick l[., after the check experienced by him at Parma, 
retmned to his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and lejl to his son 
HensiiiB, who established himself at Modena, the direction of 
the war in Lombordy. The pope, however, bad sent a legate, 
the cardinal Octavian degii Ubuldini, to the Guelph citiea, to 
engage them to pursue their victory, and punish the imperial 
party for what he called their revolt against tlie church. The 
powerful city of Bolt^a, already celebrated for it£ univern^. 
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and superior (n the neighboring ones by its K-ealth, its popula- 
tioD, and the zeal which b democratic governmenl excites, un- 
dertook to make the Guelph party triumpli thrnuglioul the Cia- 
padane tegian. Bolt^na hiBt attacked Komagim, and forced 
the towns of Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Cervia, to expel tha 
Ghibelinea, and declare for ilie church. The BologneEe nest 
turned their anns agaiust Modena. The Modenese cavalry, 
entering Bologna one da; by surprise, carried ofi'tntm a public 
tbiintaln a bucket, which henceforth was preserved in tlie tower 
of Modena. as a glorious trophy. The war which followed fnr- 
Dished TasEiini with the subject of his mock-heroic poem, en- 
titled " La Secchia Rapita." The vengeonce of the Boiognese 
was, however, anything but burlesque; after several bloody 
bottles, the two armies iinally met at Foesalta on the W\h of 
Hay, 1249. Philip Ugoni of Brescia, who wsa this year po- 
deela of Bologna, comnmnded the Guelph army, in which was 
united a detachment from Ihe militias of all the cities of the 
league of Loinbonly. The Ghibelinea were led by king Hen- 
sius : each amiy consisted of from fifteen to twenty tlwusand 
combatants. The battle was long- and bloody, but ended with 
the ccNnplete deleat of the Ghibelme party ; king HeoEJcs him< 
self fiill into the hands of the conquerors : he was immediately 
token to Bolc^na, and confined in tlie palace of the podesto. 
The senate of that city rejected all offers of ransom, all inter- 
cession in his favor, lie v/as entertained in a splendid manner, 
but kept B prisoner during the rest of his lite, which lasted lor 
twenty-two years. 

This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now during 
thirW years combated the church ami the Guelph party : bis 
bodily as well as mental energy was worn out in this long' con- 
tesL His life was embittered by tlie treason of those whom he 
believed his IKeiids, by the disasters of his partisans, and by the 
misfortunes which had pursued him even in his own &mily. 
He saw his power in Italy decline ; while the crown of Ger- 
many was disputed with his son Conrad, by ciunpetitorii favored 
by the church. He appeared to be at length himself disturbed 
by the encommunicalions of the pope, and the fear of tliat hel 
with which he had been so incessantly menaced. He implored 
Kiew the assistance of SL Louis of France, who was then in 
the isle of Cyprus. He provided magnificently for the wants 
of the crusade anuy, whicli this king commanded ; he solicited 
leave to Join it. lie oflered to engage never to return from the 
Holy l,and, and to submit to the most humiliating expiations 
which the church could impo»;. He ^cceeded in inspiring St. 
Louis with interest and gratitude. Frederick, while waiting 
Ibe eSect of St. Louis's good oHices, seemed occupied solely la 
" ithe Bffiiira of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, wlieta lift t» 
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HtOTed order, and established a proeperily (let lo be seen else- 
where in Europe, On the IBth of December, 1".S0, he WM 
eeized with a dysentery, of wliicb he (lied, in Ibe fiily-siKth 
year of his age, eC hie castle of Florentino, in the capitanate 
wliere he had fixed his residence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TiUH Italian cities, which tbr the moFt part date the com- 
mencement of their I iberty from the conflicts between the sove- 
reig;iifi of Italy and Germany, or the invasion of Olha the Great, 
in 951, hud already, at the death of Frederick II., enjoyed for 
three centufies the protection and progressive itnprovement of 
their Diunicipal constitutions. These three centuries, with 
reference to the rfst of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their 
history is everywhere obscure and imperfectly known. It re- 
cords only some Ereat revolution, or tlie victories and calami- 
ties of princes; the people are always left in the shude: a 
writer would have thought it beneath him to occupy hiiiiGelf 
aliout the fate of plebeians ; they were not supplied lo be 
worthy of history. The towns of Italy, so prodigiousiy supe 
tior to all otJiers in wealth, intelligence, energy, and independ- 
ence, were equally regardlera of preserving any record of past 
UroeB. "Some grave chroniclers preserved the memory of an 
important crisis, but uj genera] the cities passed whole centu- 
ries without leaving any written memorial ; thinking it perhaps 
good policy not to attract notice, and to envelop tliemBelves in 
obscurity, Tliey, liowever, of necessity departed from this sys- 
tem in the ]oA century, owing to the two conflicts, in both of 
which they remained victorious. From 1150 lo 1183, they had 
fought to obtain the peace of Constance, which they regarded 
as tiieir constitutional charter. From 1183 to 1250, they pre- 
served the full exercise of the privileges which they had so 
gloriously acmiirAl ; but while they continually advanced in 
opulence, while intelligence and the aria became more and 
more developed, they were led by two pafsions, equally honor- 
able, to range themselves under two opposite banners. One 
party, listening only to their (ailh, their attachment, and their 
gratitude lo a fiunily which had given them many great sove- 
reigns, were ready to venture their all for the catlse of the 
Ghibelines; the other, alarmed for the independence of the 
church, and the liberty of Italy, by the always increasing 
grandeur of the house of Hobenstaulen, were not less resolute 



ir endeavors to wrest &om it the sceptre which menaced 
them. The cities of the Lombanl league hod reached the 
summit of tlieir power Ht the period ot' this secood conflicL 
Ihiring the interregnum which lasted from the death of Fred- 
erick 11. to the entrance into Italy of Henry VIL in 1310, Che 
Lombard republice, a prey to the gpirit uf lliction, and more in- 
tent on the triamph of either the (iuelph or Ghibeline parties 
than on Gecuring their own conalitutiDns, all submitted tliem- 
aelves to the military power of some nobles to whom they hud 
intrusted the command of (heir militias, and thus all lost Ihuir 

On the death of Frederick II., his son, Conrad IV., ling 
of Germany, did not ieel himaelf BuUiciently strong to ap- 
pear in Italy, and place on his head, in succession, the iron 
crown at Monza, and the golden crown at Rome. He wislied 
first of all to secure that of the Two Sicilies ; and embarked at 
some port in Istria for ?japles, in a Pisan vessel, (during ths 
month uf October, 1251. The remainder of his short life wua 
msseJ in combating and vanquishing the Neapolitan Guelplia. 
He died suddenly at Lavr^llo, on the 21st of May, 1254. His 
natural brother, Maoired, a young hero, hardly twenty years of 
age, succeeded by his aC'iviCv and courage m recovering the 
lon^otn which Innocent IV. had already invaded, with the in- 
tention of subduing it to the temporal power of the holy see. 
But Manfred, beloved by the Saracens of Liiceria, who were 
the first to defend hiin, and admired by the Ghibelines of the 
Two Sicilies, was for a long time detained there by the attacks 
of the Gueljdis, before he could in his turn pursue them tlirough 
the rest of Italy. Conrad had left in Germany a son, still aa 
■n&nt, afterwards known under the name of Conradin ; he was 
acknowledged king of Germany, under the name of Conrad V., 
by B small party only. The electors iefl tlie empire without a 
bead; and when they afterwards proceeded to elect one, in tlie 
year 1257, their suffrages were divided between two princes, 
Btrantrers to Germany, where they hnd never set foot ; one, an 
Bnglishcoan, Richard, earl of Cornwall; Use other, a Spaniexd, 
Alfonso X of Castile.'' 

Innocent FV. was still in France, when he learnt the death 
of Frederick 11. ; he returned thence hi the beginning of the 
Msing of 1251 : wrote to all the towns to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of the church ; gave boundless expression to his joy ; and 
ntnde his entry mto Milan, and the principal cities of Lorabardy, 
wHb all the pomp of a triumph. He supposed Chut tlie repub- 
Scans of Italy had fought only ibr him, and that he aJone would 
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henceforth be obeyed by them ; of this he soon made them but 
too sensihle. He treated the Milanese witii arrogance, and 
threatened to excommunicate them tor not Iiaving respected 
some ecclesiaBtical immunity. It was the moment in vhich 
the republic, like a warrior repoaing himBelf after battle, began 
to feel its wounds. It liad made immense Eacrificce for the 
Guelph party; it had emptied the treasury, obtained patriotic 
gifts from every citizen wlio had any thing to spare ; pledged 
Its revenues, and loaded itself with debt to the extent of ita 
credit For the discharge of their debts, the citlzena regifiied 
themselves to the necessity of giving to their podeata, Beno 
de' Giozzadini of Bologna, unlimited power to create new im- 
posts, and to raise money under every fonii he ibund posiuble. 
The ingratitude of the pope, at a moment of universal suffering, 
deeply otfended the Milanese; and the influence of the Ghibe- 
lines in a citj, where, till then, tltey hod been treated us ene- 
mies, might be dated from that period. 

Innocent IV. pursued his journey towards Rome ; but found 
the capital of Christendom still less disposed than the first city 
of Lombardy to obey him. The Romans, in 1253, called an- 
other Bolognese noble, named Brancaleone d'Aodolo, to the 
government of their republic; and gave him, with the title of 
senator, almost unlimited authority. The citizens, continually 
alarmed by the quarrels aud battles of the Roman nobles, who 
had converted the Colisteum, the tombs of Adrian, AugustuE^ 
and Cecilia Metella, the arches of triumph, and other monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, into so many fortresses, whence issued 
banditti, whom they kept in pay, to pUtage passengers, and 
peaceable mercliania, demanded of tlie government, above all 
things, vigor and severity. They forgot the guarantee due to 
the accused, in their anention to those only which were re- 
quired by the public peace. The senator Brancaleone, at the 
head of the Roman militia, successively attacked these monu- 
ments, become the retreat of robbers and assassins; lie levelled 
to the ground the towers which surmounted them : he hanged 
the adventurers wh* defended them, with their commandera 
the nobles, at the palace windows of the latter; aud thus estab- 
lished, by terror, security in the streets of Rome. He hardly 
showed rnore respect to Innocent tlian to the Roman nobility. 
The pope, in order to be at a distance from him, had tranafecred 
his court to Assisi. Brancaleone sent him word, that it was not 
decorous in a pope to be wandering like a vagabond from city 
to city ; and lliat, if he did not immediately return to the capital 
of Christendom, of which he was the bishop, the Romans, with 
their senator at their head, would march to Assisi, and send him 
out of it by setting fire to tile town. 

Thus^ although Ibe power of kings hod givei 
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the people, liberty was in general ill undersUiod imd 
The poBHions were iinpetuwia; a cerUun po:nt of honor was at- 
tach^ to violence ; the noblea believed uiey gave proof of in- 
dependence by rapine and oulrag^ ; uid the friends of order be- 
•" lieved tliey haJ attained the Jiigliest purpose of government, 
I' when they made sucli audacioUB disturberB tremble. The tur- 
I bulence and number of the noble criminale, the support which 
' their crimes found in a false point of honor, form an excuse for 
' the judicial inBtitutions of the Italian republics, which were all 
more caJculated lo strike terror into criminals ton daring to 
^ conceal theniGelves, than to protect the accused against the un- 
juEt Huspicion of secret crimes. Order could be maintained 
only by an iron hand ; hut this iron hand soon crushed liberty. 
NevertheleES, amtHig the Italian cities there was one nhich, 
above all others, seemed to thinh of juatiee more than of peace, 
and of the security of the citizen more than of the punishment 
of the guilty. It was Florence; its Judicial institutions are, 
indeed, ftrfrom meritmg' to be held upas models; but Uie^ 
were the first in Italy which ofiered any guarantee to the citi- 
zen ; because Florence was the city where the love of liberty 
was the meet general and tlie most constant in every cIbes ; 
where the cultivation of the underBlanding was carried farthest; 
and where enhghtenment of mind soon appeared in the improve- 
ment of the laws. 

The Ghibeline nobles had taken poseeEsion of the sovereignty 
of Florence, with llie help of the hing of Anticch, two years 1;e- 
fbre the death of his fiitlier, Frederick n. ; buttheir power coon 
became insupportable to the tree and proud citizens of that re- 
public, who had already become wealthy by commerce, and 
who reckoned amongst them some distinguished literary men, 
ntch as Brtmetto Latini, and Guido Cavalcante, withcut bavins 
lost their simplicity of manners, their sobriety of habits, or their 
bodily vigor. Frederick IL still lived, when, by an unanimous 
inmrrectitai, on the 20tli of October, 1250, they set themselvea 
&ee. All the citizens aseembled at the same mranent in the 
sguue of Santa Croce; they divided themselves into fifty groups, 
of which each group chose a captain, and thus formed companies 
(rf militia: a council of these officers was the first-born authority 
' of this newly revived republic. The podesta, by hia severity 
Utd partiaiity, had rendered himself universally detested : they 
deposed him, and supplied his place by another judge, tinder 
the name of captain of tbe people, but soon afterwarus decreed 
tbat the podesta and the captain should each liave an inde- 
pettdent liibunal, in order that tliey should exercise upon each 
Other a mutual control ; at the same time, they determined that 
bath should be Bub(»^inate to tlie scpreme magistracy of ths 
i^ublic, which was charged with the ajltaioi^BldHD., ^k& ^ I 
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vested of the judicial power. They decreed tliat Ihia magis- 
tracy, which they cilled the signoria, Eliould be alwnys pres- 
ent, Dilwaya assembled in the palace of the republic, ever 
ready to control the podeata or the captain, to whom they 
had been obliged to delegate eo much power. The town waa 
divided into six pirta : each sestier, aa it was called, named two 
anziani. These twelve magtBtracea ate together, slept at the 
public palace, and could never go out but together; their func- 
tion lasted only two montlis. Twelve others, elected by the 
people, succeeded them ; and the republic was so rich in good 
citizens, and in men worthy of its confidence, that this rapid 
Bucceagion o{ araiam did not exhaust their number. The Flor- 
entine militia, at the same time, attacked and demolished all 
the towers which served as a refuge to the nobles, in order that 
all should iieucefbrth be forced to submit to the common law. 

The new aignoria was hardly inlbnned of the death of 
Frederick, when, by a decree of the 7th of January, 12j1, they 
recalled all the Guelph exiles to Florence. They henceforti 
labored lo give thai party the preponderance throughout Tus- 
cany. They declared war against the neighboring cities of 
Pialoia, Piaa, Sienna, and Volterra; not to subjugBte them, or 
to impose hard conditions, but to force them to nSly round the 
party which they considered that of the church and of liberty. 
The year 12-54, when the Florentines were commanded by ttieir 
podesta, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is distinguisbed in 
Iheir hiatory by the name of the " year of Victoriea." Tliey 
took the two citiea of Piatoia and Volterra ; they forced those 
of Pisa and Sienna to sign a peace fiivoiable to the Guelph 
party; they refused to profit hy a treason which had ^ven 
them possession of the citadel of Aresizo, and they restored it to 
the Aretini ; lastly, they built in the Lunigiana, beyond the 
territory of Lucca, a fortresa destined to shut the entry of Tus- 
cany on the Ligurian side, which, in memory of their podesta, 
bears to this day tlie name of Pietra Santa. The aignoria 
showed themselves also worthy to be the governors of a city 
renowned for commerce, the arts, and liberty. The whole 
monetary system of Europe was at this period abandoned to the 
depredaliona of soverei^a who continually varied tiie tiLt and 
weight of coins, — sometimes to defraud their creditors, at other 
times to force their debtors to pay more than they had received, 
or the lax-payers more than was due. During 150 years more, 
the kings of France violated their feith with the public, making 
annually, with the utmost effrontery, some important change in 
the coins. But the republic of Florence, in the year 1352, 
coined its golden florin, of 34 carats fine, and of the weight of , 
one drachm. It placed the value trndc'r the guar 
licity, and of commercial good faith ; and that c 
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onaltered, as tJie standard for all other valuea, as long as llie 
tepublic itself eadiired. 

A conspiracy of GIiibKliDea to recover their power in Flor- 
ence, and to concentrate it in the arieCocratic faction, (breed 
• the republic, in the year 1258, to exile tiie niflst illustriDia 
chiefs of that pirty. It was then directed by Farinata degli 
Uberii, who was looked upon as tlie most eloquent orator and 
the ahiest warrior in Tuscuny. All the Florentine Ghibelines 
were tavorably received at Sienna, although the two republics 
had mutually engaged in their last treaty not to g^ive refuge to 
the rebels of either city. Farinata afterwards jomed Manfred, 
whom he Ibund firmly eslablished on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies; and represented to bim that, to guard his kingdom 
from all attack, he ought to secure Tuscany, and give supre- 
macy to the Ghibeline party. He obtained from him a con- 
siderable body of German cavalry, which he led to Sienna. 
HostihtieB between the two republics had already b^unr the 
colore of Manfred had been dragged with contempt through 
the Btreela by the Florentines. iWinata resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the irritation of the Germans, in order to bring the 
two parties to a general battle. He knew that some ignorant 
artisans had found their way into the signoria nf Floretice, 
and he tried to proHt by their presumption. He Mattered diem 
with the hope that he would open to them one r.f the gales of 
Bienna. if they ordered their e-unj to present ili«If nnder the 
walla of tliat city. At the same tunc, his emisEsries undertook 
lo excite the ill-will of the plebeians against the TKihles of the 
Guelph party, who, being more clear-sighted, might diKover 
hia intriguea. Notwithstanding the opposition of the nobles in 
council, the siffrioria resolved lo march a Guelpli army through 
the territory of Sienna. They demanded, for tnis purpose, suc- 
cor from Bologna, Pistoia, Proto, San Mmiato, Ban Gemignano, 
Vollerra. and Coila. They appointed a meeting with the mili- 
"" IB of Arezzoand of Orvieto ai Monte Aperto, five miles from 
in the other side of the Arbia, The whole power of 
the Guelph party in Tuscany, amounting to 30,000 infantry 
and 3000 cavalry, was collected there. The Guelpba wete 
Doly anxious how they should draw their enemiea from within 
the walla of 9ienna, They were themselves in a state of per- 
fect securitv, whon, on tlie 4th of September, 1260, they were 
unexpectedly attacked by Farinata degli Ubcrti, and by the 

{enerals of Manfred. The Ghibelines had not more than 
3,000 men, reckoning tlie emigrants of Florence, the militias 
%wt Sienna and of Pisa, and the Germane; but they relied on a 
B'traBoherouB understanding in tlie Guelph camp. Bocca degli 
ft Abbati, placing himself at the head of the trnitorR, and sudden- 
■ ^Mbing the great standard of the ie^blu^,t^«« S& Xa'^' 
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gruunJ. The whole army was panic-struck when ihey 
colciri fill! ; they Icirneil Ihat the enemy wea master of th« 
henJ-qoarterE, withnol knowing their numbers. The Guelphs 
fled on all sidea; but, unrelentingly pursued, Icll 10,000 ileud 
on the field of I«.tl1e, and a great number of prisoners in the 
han la of the enemy. 

The Florentine Guelpha found tliemselvos too much weak. 
ened by the defeat of Arbia to maintain themselves in Flor- 
ence. The circumference of the walls.waa too vast, and tho 
poptilition too much discouraged by the nnormoua loss which 
tliey had experienced, to admit of defending the city. All 
thirae, accordingly, who Imd exercised a^ authority in the re- 
public, — all those whose names were sumcientiy known todio- 
cover their party, — left Florence for Lucca together, on horse- 
back. The Guelphs of Pnito, Pistoia, Volterra, and Kan Gemig- 
nano could not hope to maintain their ground, when those of 
Florence failed. All abandoned their dwelling and joined 
the Florentines at Lucca. That city granted lo the illustrious 
fugitives the church and portico of San Frisno, and the sur- 
rounJing quarter, where they pitched their tents. The Ghibe- 
linea entered Florence tm the 27th of September; immediately 
abohshed the popidar {wvemmrnl; and formed a new magis- 
tracv, composed entirely of nobles, who took tlie osth of fideli- 
ty to Manfred, king of tlie Two SicQies. 

At a diet of the Ghibeline cities, assembled at Empoli, the 
arnhn^ssadors of Pisa and Sienna strongly represented, Ihat 
whilst Florence existed, the pre]>onderiincc of the Ghibelino 
party in Tuscany could never be secure. Tliey affirmed, that 
the population of that proud and warlike city was entirely de- 
voteii to the Guelph party ; tiiat there was no Iwpe of mitiga- 
ting their hatred of the nobles and of the &mily of the last em- 
peror ; that democratic habits were become s sort of second na- 
ture lo every one of the inhobil^nts; they concluded with de- 
manding tlmt the walls of Florence should be rased to tha 
proond, and the people diapereed among the neighboring' 
towns. All the Ghibelines of Tuscany, all the deputies of the 
cities jealous of Florence, received the proposition favorably. 
It was about to be adopted, w*hen Farinata degli Uberti rose, 
and repelled with indignation this abuse of the victory which 
he had just gamed. He protested that he loved his countrv 
far better than his party ; and declared that he would, with 
those sama companions in arms whose bravery they liad wit- 
nessed at the batde of Arbio, join the Guelphs, and fight Tot 
them, sooner than consent lo the ruin of what was in the 
world most dear to him. The enemies of Florence dared not 
answer him ; and the diet of Empoli contented itself with dft- 
creeing' ttut the lea^e of Tuscany should take into pay lOOftM 
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of the aoldiere of Manfred, to support in (hat province the pro- 
pondcrnncB of iJie UuelpJi \ailj. Dante has unmortalized Fa- 
rinata as the savior uf Florence, and Bocca degli Abbstl as the 
traitor who placed it on the brink of destruntion. His poem ia 
filed with allusions to this memorable epoch. 

While the Ghibelinea thus acquired the preponderance in 
Tuscany, the tyrant fell wlio at the head of that party haii caus- 
ed BO much bUiod to flow in the Trevisan march. Eccelino waa 
hereditary lord of Bassano and Pedeinonte: he succeeded in 
nmkiDg mmsclf named captain of the people by the republicH 
of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Bellnno. By tiiis title 
he united the judicial witli the military power ; he was subject 
only to councils which he mig;lit aseembie or not at his plea- 
sure. It doea not appear that there was any permanent magis- 
tracy, like the sigiwria of Florence, to repress his abuse rf" 
power. Accordingly, he soon changed the authority which he 
derived from the people into a frightful tyranny ; fixing his sus- 
[HcionB upon all who rose to any distinction, who in any way 
attracted tlie attention of their ieilow-citizens, he did not wait 
for any expression of discontent, or symptom of resistance, in 
the nobles, merchants, priest, or lawyers, who by their emi- 
nence alone became suspected, to throw them into prison, and 
there, by the most excruciating torture, extract confeesiona of 
crimes that might justify his suspicions. The names which es- 
caped their lips in the agony of torture were carefiilly regis- 
tered, in order to supply Tresl) victims to the tyrant In the 
BJngle town of Padua there were eight prisons always full, 
notwithstanding the incessant toil of ^e executioner to empty 
them ; two of these contained each 300 prisoners. A brother 
of Eccelino, named Alberic, governed Treviso with less feroci- 
ty, but with a power not less absolute. Cremona was in like 
manner Eiibject to a Ghibeline chief; Milan no longer evinced 
any repu'^ance lo that party. In that city, as well as in Bres- 
cia, the Actions of nobles and plebeians disputed for power. 

Aleauu'er IV., to destroy the monster that held in terror the 

Trevisan march, caused a crusade to he preached in thai coun- 

Iry. He promised those who combated the lerocious Eccelino 

all the indulgences usually reserved for the deliverers of (he 

Holy lAnd. The marquis d'Este, the count di San Bonifazio, 

With the cities of Ferrara, Mantua, and Bologna, assembled 

their troops under the standard of the church; tliey were joined 

by ft horde of ipiorant fanatics from the lowest clasa, anxioua 

to lAtain indulgences, but ansnsccplible of discipline, and inea- 

\ P>bie of a single act of valor. Their number, however, so 

{ . Difriitaied Eccelino's lieutenant at Padua, that he defended but 

[ ferny the passage of the Bncchiglione, and the town. The 

1. •-- -.g p|jjijp_ elected archbishop of Ravemitt, etv\jBtfc\'Vate».fA. 
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the head of the crusaders, on the 18th of June, 1256; but he 
either would not or could not restrain the funatic end rapacious 
rahble, which he hod summoned to the support of his soldiers : 
£Hr seven days the city was inhumanly pillaged, by those whom 
it had received as its deliverers. As soon as Eccelino wna in- 
formed of die loss he liad sustained, he hastened to separ&te anJ 
disarm the 11,000 Paduans belonging to his army ; he contiaed 
them in prisons, where ail, with the exception of 200, met a 
vioLent or lingering death. During the two following years, 
the Guelphs experienced Dotliing but disasters: the legate, 
whom tho pope liail placed at their head, prm-ed incompetent 
to ooinmand them ; and the crowd of crusaders whom be culled 
to luE ranks served only to compromise them, by want of cour- 
age and discipline. The Ghibeline nobles of Brescia even de- 
livered their country into the hands of Eccelino after he liad 
put the legate's army to flight, in the year 1258. The folbw- 
ing year, tliiH tyrant, uneqimlled in Italy for bravery and mili- 
tsnf talent, always an enemy to luxury, and proof sAiinEt tlie 
aeductions of women, making the boldest tremble with a look, 
and preserving in his diminutive person, at the age of sixty- 
five, all the vigor of a soldier, advanced into the yentre of 
Lombardy, in tjie hope tliat the nobles of Milan, with whom he 
had already opened a correspondence, would surrender this 
great city to him. He passed the Oglio, ftnd afterwards the 
Adda, with the most brilliant army he had ever yet command- 
ed: bill the marquis Palavicino, Buosoda Doara, the Cremo 
nese chieftain, and other Ghibelines, his ancient associates, 
disgusted with bis crimes, had secretly made an alliance witti 
the Guelpha, far his destructiou. When they saw him advance 
BO ftir Smai his home, they rushed upon him from all sides. On 
thelflth of September, 1259, whilst he was preparingjo retire, 
he found himself stopped at the bridge of Caasano, The Bres- 
cians, no longer obedient to his command, began theh' move- 
ment to abandon him ; all the points of retrfflt were cut olf by 
the Milanese, Cremooese, Ferrarians, and Mantoan^: repulsed, 
pursued as &r as Vimeicato, and at last wounded in the &ot, 
lie was made prisoner, and taken to Soncino: there, he refused 
to tpeak;rejected all the aid of medicine; tore olT ail the ban- 
dages from his wounds, and liLially expired, on the eleventh day 
of his captivity. Ilia brother with jl his &inily were massa- 
cred in the following year. 

The defeat of Eccelino, and the destruction of the family of 
Romano, mny be regarded as the last great effort of the Lom- 
bards aeainst the establishment of tyranny in tlieir country, 
.^lout this time, the cities began to be accustomed to absolute 
power in a single person. In each republic, the nobles, alwava 
divided by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgraceful to miV- 
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n the IttWB, rather than do Ibemselvea justice by Force of 
mms; their quarrels, broils, and brigandage carried Croitblcs 
' and disorder into every street sod public place. The tnercliaals 
' were continually oo the watch to shut iJieir Bbope on tho first 
cry of slarni ; ftir the satellites of the nobles were most com- 
monly banditti, to whocn they gave shelter in their palaces, and 
'o tnok advantage of the tumult to plunder the slio|i3. At 
_ I same time tJiat the nobles irritated the plebeians by their 
■rrogtince, they ridiculed their Incnpacity, and endeavored to 
exclude them from all the public offices. The people often, in 
their indignation, took arms; the streets were barricaded, anil 
the nobles, besieg^ in their-town hoiiscs, were driven to take 
refuge in their castlca ; but if the militias of Uie towns after- 
ward presumed to pursue in the plaina of Lombardy the noblea 
whom they Ibrced to emigntte, they soon Ibund themselves 
^ly inferior. In the courseofthis century, tlie noblea hod ac- 
quired the habit of lighting on horseback, with a lance, and 
covered with heavy armor. Continual exercise could alone 
render them expert in the mansuvres of cavalry, and accustam 
them to the enormous weight of the cuirass and helmet; on the 
otiter hand, tliis armor rendered them almost invulnerable. 
When they charged with couched lance, and with all the im- 
petuosity nf their war-horses, they overthrew and anniiiilated 
the ill-armed infantry opposed to them, witJiout experiencing 
tbemselvea any damage. The cities soan lelt the neceasily ^ 
opposing cavalry to cavalry, and of taking into their pay either 
those nobles who made common cause with Ihe people, or 
fbreigners and adventurers, who about this time bejnin to 
exchange their valor fbr hire. Aa tlie custom was prevalent 
of giving the command of the militia to the first officer of jus- 
tice, in order to give him authority either to direct the public 
force against rebels or disturbers of order, or to disciphtie the 
Boldicr by the iear of punialiment, no commander could be found 
who would undertake tlio military service of a town, witiiout 
at the same time possessing the power of the judicial sword, — 
such power as was intrusted to the podesla or captain of the 
people. It became necessary then to deliver into his charge 
what was named the nigiwria ; and the more considerable this 
corps of cavalry, thus placed for a cerlain number of years at 
the service of the republic, the more this nignoria, to which 
was altaclied the power of adjudging life or deatii in the tribu- 
nals, became danirerous to liberty. 

Among the first feudal lords who embraced the cause of the 
people, and undertook the service of a town, with a body of 
Mvalry raised among their vassals, or among tlie poor nobles, 
their adherents, was Pagan della Torre, the lord of Valsassina. 
Uoliad endeared himself to the Milanese by savine then um^ 
H2 
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from the pursuit of Frederick II. after the battle of Cortenuova, 
He was attached by hereditarj' affection to the Gufilph party, 
emd aJtbough himself of illuBtrioua biith, lie seemed to partake 
the resentment of the plebeians of Milan against the nobility 
who oppressed tliem. When he died, hia hrotlier Martino, 
after hun Raymond, tlien Philip, lastly, Napoleon della Torre, 
succeeded each other as captains of the people, commuidere of 
a body of cavalry which tliey had raised and placed at the ser- 
vice of the city ; they were the acknowledged superiors of the 
podeita and the tribunals. These hve lordg succeeded each 
other in less tlmn twenty years; and even the shortness of their 
lives accustomed the people to regard their election as the con- 
firmation of a dynasty become hereditary. Other Guelph ciliea 
of Lombardy were induced to chcxme t)ie same captain and 
governor as Milan, because they believed him a true Guelph, 
and a real bver of the people. These towns found the advan- 
tage of drawing closer their alliance with the city which 
directed their party ; of placing themselves under a more pow- 
erfiil protection; aiid of supporting their tribunals with a firmer 
hand. Martin della Torre had been elected podesla of Milan 
ia 1256 ; three years later, he obtained the title of elder, and 
lord of the people. At the same time, Loili also named hira 
lord. In 1263, the city of Novara conferred the Eame honor 
on him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1284, was named lord 
by Uilan, Como, Vercellj, and Bergamo. Thus began to be 
fijrmed among the Lombard republics, without their suspecting 
that they divested themselves of their liberty, the powerful state 
which a century and a half later became the duchy of Milan. 
But t)ie pope. Jealous of the house of Delia Torre, appointed 
archbifihop of Milan Otho Viaoouti, whose family, powerful on 
the borders of the liago Maggiore, then shared the exile of the 
nobles and Ghibelines. This prelate placed himself at (behead 
of their faction; and henceforward the rivalry between the 
families of Delia Torre and Visconti made that between the 
people and the nobles almost forgotten. 

The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelpha 
and Ghibelines was ialal to the cause of liberty. With the 
former, the question was religion, — tlie independence of the 
church and of Italy, menaced by the Germans and Saracens, 
to who3i Manfred granted not less confidence than Frederick 
IL; with the latter, honor and good feith towards an illus- 
trious fiimily, and the support of the oristocracy as well as of 
royalty; — but bcth were more mtent on avengbg offences a 
tboosand times repeated, and guarding against exile, and the 
confiscation of property, which never fiiilad to follow the tri- 
umph of the opposite party. These party feelbgs deeply moved 
mm who gloned in the sacrifices which they or their anceetcn 
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had made to either party; while Ihey regarded SB entirely r 
cmdary Ute support of the law?, the inipartinlity of tbe trihimol^ 
or the eqaal participation of the citizeos in tlie sovereignty. 
Every town of Lombardy forgot itselt; to make its fiiclion tri- 
DTDph ; and it looked fbrEUcceesin giving more uuity and force to 
power. The cities of Mantua and Fertara, where the Guelpha 
■were fiir the more numerous, trusted for their defence, the one 
to the count di Sau Bonifacio, the other to the marquis d'Este, 
with BO much constancy, that these nobles, under tlie name of 
captains of the people, had became almost sovereigns. In tha 
republic of Verona, the Ghibelinea, on the contrary, predomi- 
nated ; and aa they feared their faction might sink iLt the death 
of Eccelino, they called to the commanii of their mQitia, and 
the presidency of iJieir tribunals, Mnstino della Kca}n, lord of 
the castle of that name in the Veronese territory j wnose pow- 
er became hereditary in his femily. The marquia Pplavicino, 
the moat renowned Ghibeline in the whole valley of the Po; 
whose strongest castle was San Donnino, between Parma and 
Placentia, and who had formed and disciplined asuperb body of 
cavalry, was named, alternately with his friend, Suoso da 
Doara, lard of the city of Cremona, Pavia and Placentia alio 
cboso him almost always their captain ; and this honor was at 
the same time conferred on him by Milan, Brescia, TorCune, 
and Alexandria. The Ghibeline piirty had, since the offence 
given by Innocent IV. to the Guclphs of Milan, obtained the 
ascendency in Iximbardy. The house of Delia Torre seemed 
even to lean towards it ; and it was all-poweri\il in Tuscany. 
The city of I.ucca liad been the last to accede to that parly in 
1263 ; and the Tuscan Guelphs, obliged to leave their country, 
had formed a body of soldiers, whicli placed itself in the pay rf 
the few cities of Lombardy still faithful to the Guelph party. 

Tlie court of Rome saw, with great uneasluess, this growing 
power of tlie Ghibeline parly, firmly established in the Two 
Biciliee, under the sceptre of Manfred. Feared even in Rome 
and the neighboring provinces ; master in Tuscany, and making 
daQy progress in dmbardy, — Manfre4 seemed on the point of 
making the whole peninsula a single monarchy. It was no 
longer wilh the arms of the Italians that the pope could expect 
to subdue him. The Germans afforded no suppnrt. Divided 
between Richard of Cornwall and Alphonso of Castile, they 
■eemeJ desirous of delivering themselves from the imperial 
BUthority, by dividing between foreigners on empty title i while 
each slate sou^Iit to establish a separate independence at home, 
Bitd abandon tie scpremacy of tlie empire over Italy. It wag 
Bocordingly necessary to have recourse to other barbarians to 
prevent the formation of an Italian monarchy fatal to the power 
I «f the pontifE Alexander FV. died on the 25tJi q£ !&«.^^\!1^\ 
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three months aflerwards, a Frenchman, who took the name of 
Urhao IV., was elected hid siicceesor; and he did not hesitate 
to snn the French against ManfrGd. 

HiB predecessor hai! already opened eome ne^tiatioiu, for 
tlie purpose of givino; the crown of Siciiy to Edmund, son of 
Henry III. king of England. Urban put nn end to Uierti by 
having recourse lo a prince nearer, braver, and more powerfiil. 
He addressed himself lo Charles count of Aniou, tlie brother ol 
SL Louia, sovereign in right of his wife of the coimty of Prov- 
enco. Charles had already signalized himself in war; he was, 
like his brother, a faithful believer, and still more &naticai and 
bitter towards the eni^mies of the church, against wliom he 
abandoned himself without restraint to his harsh and pitiless 
character. His religious zeal, however, did not interfere with 
his policy; his interest set limits to hissubjection to the church; 
he knew how to manage those whom he wished to gain; and 
he could flatter, at his need, the public paeons, restrain his 
anger, and preserve in his language a moderation which was 
ttot in his heart. Avarice appeared hi? ruling passion ; but it was 
only Uie means of serving his ambition, which was unbounded. 
He accepted the offer of the pope. His wife Beatrice, ambi- 
tious of the title of queen, borne by her three sisters, pawned 
all her jewels to aid in levving an army of 3II,0UU men, which 
she led herself through Lombardy, He had preceded her. 
Having gone by sea to Rome, with 1000 knights, he maile his 
entry into that city on the 24th of May, 1265. A new pope, 
like his -predecessor a Frenchman, named Clement IV., had 
Bucceeded Urban, and woa not lesa favorable to Charles of 
Anjou. He caused him to be elected senator by the Roman 
republic, and invested him with tlie kingdom of Sicily, which 
he churged him to conquer ; under the condition, however, that 
the crown should never be united to tlial of tlic empire, or to 
the sovereignty of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of 6000 
ounces of gold, and a wliite palfrey, was, by this investiture, 
BBsigned to Sl Peter. 

The French army, headed bv Beatrice, did not pass through 
Italy till towards the end of the summer of 1265; and in the 
raoith of February of the following yenr, Charles entered, at 
ita head, Ibe kingdom of Naples. He met Manfred, who awaited 
him in the plain of Grandella, near Benevento, on the 26th of 
February. The battle was bloody. The Gennans and Saracens 
■ i their ancient valor ; hut the Apiiliana fled like cow- 
e brave son of Frederick 11., abandoned by them on 
battle, perifllied. The kingdom of the Two Siciliea 
, ',c of this victory. Resistance ceased, but not massa- 
Charles gave up the pillage of Benevento to his soldiers; 
" ■ lo death all the inliabitants. The Italians, 




I who believed thejhad experience.] from tlieGennanB and Sara- ^H 
B cens of Frederick aad Manlred all Uiat could be feured from the ^H 
H most barbarous enemies now found that theie was a degree of ^H 

■ ferocity still greater than that to which they had been accustomed ^| 

■ from the houee of Hohenstaufen. The l^'rench seemed alwaya ^U 
f ready to give as to receive death. The two etrvng colonies of ^| 

Saracens at Luc«ria and Nocera were soon extermmated, and in 
a. tew years there remained not in the Two Sicdies a eiogle in- 
dividual of that nation or rellj^ion, nor one German who hod been 
in the pay of Hanfred. Charles willingly consented to ao 
knowled™ the Apulians and Sicilians bis subjects; hot he 
oppi^ssed them, as their conqueror, with intolemhle burdens. 
While be dislribuled amongst liis followers all the great fiefs of 
the kingdom, he so secured, with a baud of iron, his detested 
dominion, that two years a tlerwards, when Conradin, the son of 
Conrad, and tbe nephew of Manfred, arrived from Germany to 
dispute Iho crown, lew malcontents in the Two Siciliea had the 
courage to declare for him. 

The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the 

SBcendant of tlie Guelph party in Italy. Philip della Torre, 

who hr some time seemed to hesitate between the two Sictions, ' 

at last gave passage through the Milanese territory to tbe army 

of Beatrice, Buobo da Doara was accused of having received 

money not to oppose her on tlie Oglio. Tbe count di San Boni- 

(azio, the marquis d'Este, and afterwards the Bologneso, openly 

joined her party. After the battle of Grondella, tlie Florentines 

rose and drove out, on the 11th of November, 1266, the German 

garrison, commanded by Guido Novello, tlie lieutenant of Man- 

ired. They soon afterwards received about 800 French cavalry 

irom Charles, to wlium tliey intrusted. Sit \ea years, the tigna- 

ria of Florence ; that is to say, they conferred on him the rtghta 

allowed hy the peace of Constance to ihe emperors. At the 

I same time they re-establitJied, with full liberty, their internal 

■ , constitution; they augmented the power of their numerous 

' , councils^ Aom which they excluded the nobles and Ghibelrnes; 

I utd they gave to tbe corporations of tmde, into which all the 

, andofltrioua part of the population was divided, a direct sliare in 

the govemmeuL 
j It was about the end of the year 1267 liint the yoiing Con- 
I tsdin, aged only sixteen years, nnived at Verona, with 1(1,000 
I cavalry, to claim the inheritance of wiiich the popes had de- 
1 qwiled hie family. All the Ghibelioes and brave captains, who 
bod dbttnguished themselves in the service of his grandfather 
I inA Dnde, hastened to join him, and to aid him with their 
k words and counsel. The republics of Pisa and Sienns, alwi 
. ievoted to his family, but whose zeal was now redoubled 
Aeir jealousy of the Florentines, made unweoai^ s&iivSuvA 
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him. The Romans, offended at the pope's having abandoned 
their city for Vilerbo, as well as jealous of his pretensions in 
the republic, &oin the government of wbicb he had excluded 
tlie noblei, opened their gates to Conrndm, and promised liim 
aid. But all these ellbrts, all this zeal, did not suffice to defend 
tlie heir of the house of Hohenstaufen against the valor of the 
French. Conradin entered the kingdom of his fether^ by the 
Abruzzi ; and met Charles of Anjou in the plain of Taglia- 
coizo, on the 23d of August, 1268. A desperate battle ensued: 
victory long remained doubtflil. Two divisions of the aTmy of 
Charles were already destroyed ; and the Germans, who con- 
sidered themselves the victors, were dispersed in pursuit of the 
enemy ; when the French prince, who, till then, had not ap- 
peared on the field, fell on them with iiis body of reserve, aiid 
completely routed them. Conradin, forced to fly, was arrested, 
forty-five miles from Tagliacozzo, as he was about to embark 
for Sicily. He was brought to Charles, who, without pity foi 
his youtli, esteem Ibr his courage, or respect lor his just right, 
exacted, from the iniquilous judges before whom he subjected 
Mm to the mocker? of a trial, a sentence of death. Conradin 
was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, on the 26tb of 
October, 1268, With him periled several of hia most illus- 
trious companions in arms,— -German princes, Ghibeline nobles, 
and citiicns of Piia ; and, after the sacrifice of tliese first vic- 
tims, an uninterrupted succession of executions long continued 
to fill the Two Sicilies with dismay. 

The defeat and death of Conradin established the preponder- 
ance of the Guelph party throughout the peninsula. Charles 
placed himself at the head of it : the pope named him imperial 
vicar in Italy during the interregnum of the empire, and sought 
to annex to that title all the rights formerly exercised by the 
emperors in the free cities. Clement IV. died on the a9th of 
November, 1268, — one month after the execution of Conradin. 
The cardinals remained thirty-three montlis without being able 
M agree on the choice of a successor. During this interreg^ , 
nnm, — the longest the pontifical chair had ever experienced, — 
Charles remained sole chief of the Guelph party, ruling over 
the whole of Ilaly, which had neither pope nor eniperor. He 
convoked, in 1269, a diet of the Ijimbard cities at Cremona, :n 
which the towns of Placentia, Cremona, Parma, Modena, Fer- 
lara, and Reggio, consented to confer on him the signoria: 
Milan, Como, VerccUi, Novara, Alexandria, Tortona, Turin, 
Pttvia, Bt?rgamo, and Bologna, declared they should feel hon- 
ored by his alliance and ftiendship, but could not take him for 
inister. Italy already felt the weight of the French yoke, 
which would have pressed still heavier if the crusade against 
Tunia, to wh'ch Charles of Anjou was sumnionBd hy hiB 



lirother, Saint Louis, had not diverled liia projects of atn- 

The conclave assembled at Vit'n'bo at length laieed to the 
f vacant chair Tebalilo Visconli, of Pliiccntia, who wus at that 
time in the Holy I,aod. On his return to Italy, in the year 1272, 
He tooh the name of Gregory X. This wise and moderate man 
Boon discovered that the court of Rome had overreached itself; 
in crushing the house of Hohenstaulen, it had given itself a 
new master, not less diJigeroufl tlian tlie preceding. Gregory, 
iDEtead of seeking to aonihilate the GliiL^lineii, like his prede- 
cessors, occupied himself only in endeavoring to restore an 
equilibrium and peace between them end the Gnelplis. He 
persuaded the Florentines and Siennese to recall the exiled 
Ghihelinea, for tlie piirpoBo, aa lie announced, of uniting all 
Christendom in the defence of the Holy Land ; and testilied tlie 
■trongest resentment against Charles, who threw obslaclea in 
the way of this reconclTiatioa He relieved Pisa from the in- 
terdict Ihot hod been laid on it by the holy see. He sljowed 
fevor to Venice and Genoa ; both of which, offended by tlie ar- 
rogance and injustice of Charles, had made common cause with 
his enemiefL He engaged the electors of Germany to take ad- 
vantage of the death of Richard of Cornwall, which took p1ai» 
in 1371. and put an end to the interre°:num iy proceeding to a 
new election. The electors conferred Ihe crown, in 1278, .m 
Rodolph of Hapsburg, founder of the house of Austria. The 
death of Gregory X., in the beginning of January, 1276, de- 
prived him of the opportunity to develop tlie projects which 
thc^e Brst steps seem to indicate ; but Nicolas 111., who suc- 
ceeded liim in 1277, after three ephemeral popes, undertook 
more cqienly to humble Charles, and to support the Ghibeline 
party. He forced the king of Sicily to renounce the title of 
imperial vicar, to which Charles had no title except during the 
interregnum c^tlie empire: he still further engaged him to rc- 



bnrdy and Tuscany, by representing to him tliat his power over 
these provinces was contraiy to the bull of investiture, which 
I had put him in possession of the kingdom of Naples. 

Rodolph of llapsburp, who had never visited Italy, and was 
I ignorant of the geography of that country, was, in his turn, 
I pemmded by lite pope to confirm the charters of Louis le Di- 
f boKnaire, of Otho I., and of Henry Vt, of which copies were 
I aent to him. In these charters, whether true or &lfic, taken 
I &am the chancery at Ronie, the sovereignty of the whole of 
I finJUa or Romaena, the Fentapolis, the march of Ancona, the 
f pttrinioay of St Feler, and the campagna of Rome, from Radi- 
■ — "— li to Ceperano, were assigned to the church. Tl« VEB^tsr- 
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rial rfiancery confirmed, without exurniniition, a canceEsion 
whith hid never been reallj made. The two Fredericks, aa 
well as their predecesfors, had always considered tliis whole 
extent of country os belonging to the empirfi, and always ex- 
ercised [here the imperial rights. A chancellor of RodoJph ar- 
rived in these provinces to demand homage and the oath of al- 
legiance, which were yielded without difficulty; but Nicolas 
appealed against this homage, and called it a sacrillgious iisiirp- 
Btion. Rodolpfa vma obliged to acknowledge tliat it was m 
contradiction to his own diploma?, and resigned his pretensions. 
From that period, 1278, the republicB, as well as tlie principali- 
ties situated in the whole extent of wlut' is now called the 
States of the Church, held of the holy see, and not of the em- 

A revolution, not long previous, in the principal cities of 
Lonibardy, had secured the preponderance to the nobles and 
the Ghit>elme party. These, having teen for a considerahle 
period exiled tVora Milan, experienced a continuation of disas- 
tere, and, instead of fear, excited compaEsion. While Napoleon 
della Torre, chief of the republic of Milan, was exasperating 
the plebeians and Guelphs with liis arrogance and contempt ot 
their freedom, he was mfbrmed that Otho Visconti, whom he 
had exiled, although archbishop of Milan, had asscpmbled round 
him at Conio many nobles and Ghibelines, with whom he in- 
tended making an attack on the Milanese territory. Napoleon 
marched to meet him ; but, despising enemies whom he had fo 
often vanquished, he carclesBly suflered himself to be surprised 
by the Ghibelines at Desio, in tlie night of the 2lst of January, 
12T7. Having been made prisoner, with five of bis relstives, 
he and they were placed in three iron cages, in which the 
archbishop kept (hem confined. This prelate was himself re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at Milan, at Cremona, and Lodi He 
ftprmed anew the councils of these republics, admitting only 
Ghibelines and nobles ; who, ruined by ti long exile, and oftca 
supported by the liberality of the archbishop, were become 
humble and obsequious : their deference degenerated into sub- 
mission ; and the republic of Milan, henceforth povemed by 
the Visconti, became soon no more than a principality. 

Nicolas in., of the noble Roman tamily of the Orsmi, felt an 
hereditary affection for the Giiibelines, and everjTvberc favor- 
ed them. Arivalry between two illuslriousfiunihea of Bologna, 
the Gioremei and the I^mbertazzi, terminated, in IS74, in the 
exile of the latter, who were Ghibelines, with all their ad- 
herents. The quarrel between the two families became, from 
that period, a bloody war throughout Romngna- Guido de 
Montefeltro, lord of the mountains in the neighborhood '" 
Uririno, who had never joined any republic, received the Gl ' 
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, Jinea into hia country; and in conimandin^ them gained the 
leplltatiun of a great captain. NicoJas 111. eent a legate to 
Bomftgna, to compt'l Bologna aitJ all the Guelph republics to 
.recall the Ghibehnes, and estnblidb peace throughout tile prov- 
ince. He succeeded iti 1279. Another legale on a similar 
mission, and with equal success, was sent to Florence and 
Sienna. The balance seemed at last on the point of being 
established in Italy, when Nicolm died, on the lUth of August 
1280. 

Charles, who hod submitted without opposition, and without 
even manifesting any displeasure, to the depreiuian of a party 
on which were founded all his hopes, an*" to a reconciliation 
which destroyed his influence in tlie Guelph republics, hastened 
to Viterbo as soon aa he learned tlie deaUi of the pope, fully 
resolved not to aulfer another of his enemies to ascend the chair 
of St. Peter. He caused three cardinals, relaliues of Nicola^ 
whom he regarded m being adverse to him, to be rentoved bj 
fi>rce troDi the conclave; and, striking terror into tlie rest, he 
obtained, on the 22d of January, 1281, the election of a pope 
entirely devnieil to hint. This was a canon of Tours, who took 
the name of Martin IV. He seemed to have no higher mission 
than that of seconding the ambition of the king of the Two 
Sicilies, aiid serving hiin in his enmities. Far from thinking of 
ftuming any balance to his power, he labored to give him the 
sovereignty of all Italy. }Ie conferred on hun the title of sena- 
tor of Rome ; he gave the goverament of all the provinces of 
the church to hia French omcers ; he caused the Ghibetines to 
be exiled from all tlie cities; end he encouraged, with all hia 
power, the new design of Charles to take poesesaion of the 
Eastern empire. Constantinople had been taken from the Latina 
on the 25th of July, 1261 ; and the son of the last Latin em< 
peror was son-in-law of Oharlet of Aiuou. Martin IV. excom- 
nuinicated Michael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, who had 
vainly endeavored to reconcile the two churches. The new 
annament, which Charles was about to lead into Greece, waa 
in preparation at the same time in all the ports of the Two 
Sicuies. The king's agents collected the taxes with redoubled 
insolence, and levied money witli greater severity. The judges^ 
endeavored to smother resistance by striking terror. In the' 
meanwhile, a noble of Salerno, named John da Procido, the 
friend, confidant, and physician of Frederick 11., and of Man- 
fred, visited in disguise the Two Sicilies, to reanimate the 

I Eeal of the ancient Ghibelinos, and rouse Ilicir hatred of the 
French and of Charles. After having ttavereed Greece and 
Bpointoexcitenew enemies against him, he obtained assurancei 
tut Michael Paleolcgas, end Constance, the daughter of Man- 
fied and wife of Don Podro of Aragon, yjqald, wA «uSe,i ^dh 
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Siciliana to be deHlroyed, if tliese had the courag-e to rise againKl 
tbeir oppressors. Their assMnnce was, in &ct, promisiid, — it 
wae evtjn prepared; but Sicily was dastinpd to be dehvered by 
» sudden and popuUr exploeioD, which took place at Palenjja, 
on the 3Uth of March, VifH, It wae excited by a Frencli sol- 
dier, who treated rudely the person of a young bride, as she 
waa proceeding to the church of Montreal, with her betrothed 
husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. The iudignotioD 
of her relations and triends was communicated with the rapidi- 
ty of lightning to the whole population of Palermo. At that 
ntonient the bells of Uie churches were ringing lor vespers : the 

¥«ple answered by the cry, " To arrns — death to tiie French ! " 
he French were attacked tiiriously on all sides. Those who 
attempted to defend themselves were soon overpowered ; others, 
who endeavored to pass ibr Italians, were known by their pro- 
nunciation of two words, which they were made to repeat — 
ceci, and citxri, and were, on their mispronunciation, ininiedi- 
Btely put 1o death. In a few hours, more than 40UO weltered 
in their blood. Every town in Sicily followed the example of 
Palermo. Thus the Sicilian vespers overthrew the tyranny of 
Charles of Anjou and of the Guelphs ; separated the kingdom 
of Sicily from that of Naples; and transferred the crown of the 
former loDon Pedro iif Arapon, the eon-in-law of Manfred, who 
was considered the heir to Qie house of Holienstaufen. 



CHAP. V. 

ttiy nerlMIPil by llm Emperors.— A Mndontit hy llif Powp— Cnimt Uioli- 
no—lliB niaiichi and Nwi Bl FlotunM-CIOM nf Iho Grind Couuul Bl 
VeiiicB.-ThB Eaipernr Henry VII.— Hit Ejpedillon Into Italy. 

IIiTiiEHTO we have ibundthe connecting-chain of the events, 
of which we have imdertaken the narrative, in a common in- 
terest felt throughout Ilaly. fn eeekinff to trace the concurrent 
history of mwe than two hundred Bmall slates, we have found 
their frequent revolutions referalile to the efforts made hy the 
Itfllians to maintain the balance between the rights of the em- 
piro, of Ihe church, and of each city. In the period on which 
we now enter, politits become complex, intcrcBtB more widely 
spread; and it is much more difGciilt to seize and follow a 
dominant idea amidst the various revolutions to which Italy 
was a prey. This difference results 'hiefly Irom tho fiict, that 
no potentate existed in Italy at this time superior to the repul>. 
tics ; such as the former kin^ of Naples, tlie emperors, and 
popes, who succeeded in acquiring the entire government (^ % 
DLCtion, and thus dbecting to one end the opposite efibrta rf i 
■U the people of the peninsulu. 
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Charlea of Anjnu, tlie first French king of the Two Sicilies, 
survived tlie Sicilian vespers only Uiree years, lie tiled on the 
7tfa of Janaan. 1285, aged ainy-five jeara. At this period, faia 
son, Charlea 11., was a prisoner in the hands of the Sicilians: 
he w»H set at liberty in 1288, in purauante of a treaty, by 
nhich he acknowledged the separation and independence dl 
the two crowns of Naplea and Sicily. The first was assigned 
to the Giielphs and the house of Anjou ; the second to the 
Ghibelinee and the house of Aragon: but Nicholas FV., t? 
whuee influence the treaty was made, broke it, released Charles 
from his oath, and authorized hjm to begin the war anew. This 
war, which lasted twenty-four years, occupied without lustre 
tiie whole rei^ of Charlea U. This prince was milder than 
hiH ftther, but weaker also. He had neither the stem charHC- 
ter of Charles of Anjou, which excited hatred; nor his talents, 
which commanded admiration or respect. He alwaya called 
himself the protector of the Guelph )arty, but ceaseil to be ite 
champion ; and neither the court of Rome, nor tlio Guelph re- 
publics, any lon^r demanded coiineel.direclion, or support tiwn 
the court of Naples. He died on the 5th of May, 1306; and 
was succeeded by bis son RoberL The influence of the em- 
perors, SB prntectore of the Ghiheline par^, during this period 
was atmoet extinct in Italy. Rodolph of Hapsburg, who reign- 
ed with glory in Germany from 1273 to 1291, never passed the 
Alps tote acknowledged emperor and king of Ihe Lombards; 
after him, Adolphus of Nqs«su, and hia successor, Albert of 
Austria,— the one assassinated in 1S9», the other m 130g,— re- 
mained alike strangers to Italy. The Ghlbeline party was, 
accordingly, no longer supported or directed by the emperors^ 
but it maintained itself by its own resources, by Ihe attachment 
of the rtobles to the imperial name, and still more by the selA 
interest of the captains ; who, raised to the Hgnnria either by 
the dwice of the people or of their fection, created fiw them- 
selvee, in the name of the empire, a sovereignty to which the 
Italians unheeilat'ngly gave the name of tyranny. 

lastly, the third power, that of Ihe pope, which till then ha3 
directed tlie politics of Italy, cea-'«d about this time tg follow a 
regulw system, and consequently to give a powerful impulfe 
In taction. Martin IV., whote life terminated two monlhs sftei 
tint of Charles L. had alwaye acted as his creature, bed ceo- 
onried him in his enmities, m hia thirst of venpennce against 
the Sicilians, and in his eflbrts to recover his dominion over 
Jlaly. But HonorruB IV., who reigned after him, from 12^5 
\a \'Sn, appeared to have no other thought tlian that of sgi^sn- 
dizing the noble house of Bavelli nt Rome, of which he was 
hiiDAelf B member: after hrm, Nicolas IV., from 12^8 to 1293^ 
mw not leas zealous in hia eBbrta to do sa mMcYi ^ 'Ciav ^ 
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Colonna- His predecessor, Nicolas HI., liaii a few yeare pre- 
viously set the e.fample, by applying dl his power as pope to 
tbR elevation of the Orainu These are nearly the first exam* 
pies of Ihe nepotism of the popes, who had hardly yet begun to 
tael themselves sovereigns. They raised these three great tto- 
nun tauiilies above all tbeir ancient rivals : almost all the cas- 
tles in the patrimony of SL Peter, and in the Campagna of 
Roma, became their property. The honsea of Colonna, Orsini, 
and tJavelli, to support their nobility, soon began to traffic in 
their vaior, by hiring themselves out with a body of cavalry to 
eucb as would empioy them in war ; whilst the peasanls, tneir 
vassals, seduced by the spirit of adventure, and still more bj 
tie hope of plunJer, alandoned agriculture to enlist in the 
troops of (heir liege lord. The effect of their disorderly lives 
was, that the two provinces nearest Rome soon became the 
worst cultivated and the least populous in all Italy, although 
the treasures of Europe poured mto the Ciipita! of tlie FaithtuL 
After Nicolas IV., a poor hermit, humble, timid, and ignorant, 
' was raised, in 1294, to the chair of St. Peter, under the name 
of Celestine V. His election was the eiiect of a midden burst 
of religbus enthusiasm, which seized the college of cardinaJs; 
although this holy senate bad never before shown themselves 
more ready to consult religion than policy. Celestine V. main- 
tained himself only a few months on tha throne; all his sanctity 
could not serve as an excuse for his incapjcity ; and the cai- 
dinil Benedict Caietan, who persuailed him to abdicate, was 
elected pope in his place, under the narne of Boniface VIII. 
Boniface, able, expert, intriguing, and unscrupulous, would have 
restored the authority of tlie holy see, which during the latter 
pontificates had been contmuailv sinking, if the violence of hia 
character, his ungovernable pride, and his transports of passion, 
hid not continually thwarted his policy. He endeavored at 
first to augment the power of the Guelphsby the aid of Franca; 
he afterwards engaged in a violent quarrel with the family of 
Colonna, whom be would willintrly have exterminated; and, 
fiailly, taking oSence against Philip le Bel, he treated him 
with as much haughtiness as if he bad been the lowest of hia 
vossak Insulted, aul even arrested by the Freui^h prince, in 
his palace of Anagni, on the 7th of September, 1303, Btaiifkce 
diai) a few weelu afterwanls of rage and humiliation. 

While the power of (he kings of Naples, of the emperors, 
and of the popes, was as it were suspended in Italy, innumer- 
able smill states, which bad risen to almost absolute indspend- 
encs, experienced frequent revolutions, for the roost part pro- 
ceeding from internal and independent causes. We can, at 
most, only indicate shortly those of the repuhlics, the most diwifl 
iLo^ished and the most mAusntia! in Italy: but, before thSH 
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entering within ^hc walls oT the principal cities, it is riglit (0 
give a sketch ot'tlie gKneraJ oapect of the country, particularly 
as the violent commotions which it experienced might give a 
ftlee ides, of its real state. This aspect was one of a prodijfioua 
prosperity, which contrasted so much the more with the rest of. 
E'irope that nothins' but poverty and bBrbarlEm were to he 
found elsewhere. The open country, designated by the name 
of eonlado, sppertaining to each city, wns cultivated b^ an ac- 
tive and industrious ntce of peasants, enriched by their labor, 
and not fearing to display their wealth in their dress, their cattle, 
and their instruments of hoahaiidry. The proprietors, iniiahit- 
ants of towns, advanced them capital, shared trie harveeta, and 
atone paid the land-tax: they undertook the inimonKe labor 
which has given so much fertility to the Italian soil, — that of 
making dikes to preserve the plains trom the inundation of tbe 
rivera, and of deriving ftoni tliose rivers innumerable cajials of 
irrigation. The namglw grande, of Milan, which spreads the 
clear waters of the Ticino over t)ie finest part of Lombardy, 
waa began in 1179, resumed in 1257, and terminated a few 
years afterwards, ^en who meditated, and who applied to tlie 
arts the fruits of their study, practised already that scientific 
agriculture of Lombnrdy and Tuscany which became a model 
to otiier nations; and at this day, after live centuries, the dis- 
tricts formerly free, and always cultivated witli intelligence, 
are easily distmsuished from those half-wild districts which had 
remained subject to the feudal lords. 

The cities, earrouoded with thick walls, terraced, and eimrd- 
ed by towers, were, Ibr the most part, paved with broad flas^ 
Btimes; while the inhabitants of Paris could not srir out of their 
booses witbent plunging' into the mud. Stone bridges of an 
elegant and bold architecture were thrown over rivers; aque- 
ducts carried pure water to the fountains. The palace of the 
podeetas and tignorie united strength with majesty. The 
most admirable of those of Florence, the Palazzo- Veechio, was 
built in 1996. Tiic Loggia in the same citj;, the church tit 
Banta Croce, that of Santa Maria del Fiore, with it» dome, so 
■dmired by Michael Angelo, were begun by the architect 
Amolfo. scholar of Nicolas di Pisa, between the years 1S84 
and 130(1. The prodigies of this flrst-bomof theline wtamalU- 
plied in Italy : a pure taste, boldness, and grandeur struck the 
eye in all the public monuments, and finally reached even pri- 
▼ate dwellings; while the princes of France, England, and 
Sermany, 10 building their castles, seemed to think only of 
\ belter and defence. Sculpture in marble and bronie soon fiil- 
l[>wed the proeresB of architectuifl ; in 1300, Andrea di Pisa, 
n of the architect Nicolas, cast the sdmirable bronze gatesof 
a Baptistery at Florence; about the Han»Xime,Cwt«iiMB*3!4fc 
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Giotto reviveil the art of paiiitini;, Cssella music, and Dante 
gave to Itily his divine puem, unequalled in succeeding gene- 
Tstion^ History was written honestly, with Bcrupuloua re- 
saarch, and with a graceful airnplicity, by Giovanni Villaai, and 
his school ; the Etudy of morals and philosophy began ; and 
Italy, ennobled by freedom, enlightened nations, till then sunk 
jo darknesa. 

The arts of necessity and ofluKury had been cultivated with 
not less success thm the fine arts: in every street, warehouses 
and shop! displayed the wealth that Italy and FUndera only 
knew how lo produce. It excited Ibe astonUhment and cupidi- 
ty of the French or German adventurer, who caioe to find eoi- 
ployment in Italy, and who had no other excliange to make 
than his blood a^inst the rich sXufls and brilliant arms which 
he coveted. The Tuscan and Lombard merchauls, however, 
trafficked ilk the herbarous regions of the west, lo carry there 
the produce of their industry. Attracted by the franchises of 
the faira of Champagne and of Lyons, they went thither, as 
well to Imiter their goods as tn lend Ilieir capital at interest to 
the nobles, habitually loaded with debt; though at the risk of 
finding the:n3slve3 aud lenly arrested, their wealth confiscated, 
by order of the king of France, and their lives, too, sometiraea 
endangered by sanctioned robbers, under the pretext of re- 
pressing usury. Industry, the employment of a superabundant 
capital, the application of mschaniam and science to the pro- 
duction of wealth, secured the Italians a sort of monopoly 
through Europe ; they alone offered for sale what all the rich 
desired to buy; and, notwithstanding the various oppresainna 
of the barbarian kings, notwithstanding the losses occasioned 
by their own often-repealed revolutions, their wealth wbs rap- 
idly renewed. The wages of workmen, the interest of capital, 
aai the profit of trade, rose simultaneously, while every one 
gamed much and spent little ; manners were still simple, luxu- 
ry was unknown, and the future was not forestalled by accu- 
mulated debt 

The republic of Pisa was one of the first to make known to 
the world the richea and power which a small state might ac- 
quire by the aid of commerce and liberty. Pisa had astonished 
the shores of the Mcditerratie^n by the number of vessels and 

Klleys that sailed under her flag, by the succor she had given 
! crusaders, h; the fear she had inspired at Constantinople, 
and bv t)ie conquest of Sardinia and the Balearic IsW Pisa 
was the first to introduce mto Tuscany the arts that ennoble 
wealth: her dome, her baptistery, her leaning' tower, and her 
Campo Santo, which the traveller's eye embraces ai one 
riaocB, but does not weary of beholding, had been successively 
tailt from the year 1063 lo the end of the twelfth century. 
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These cheJa-^auTre had animated the genius of the Piaans. 
the greaX architecta of the tliirteenth century were, for tha 
most part, pupils of Nieolaa di Piaa. But tlie moment wu 
come m wbmh the ruin of this glorioua republic was at hand; 
■. deep-rooted jealousy, to be dated from the conquest of Sardi- 
nia, had frequently, daring the last two centuries, anned 
against each other the repuMics of Genoa and Piea: a new 
war between iaem broke out in 1282. It is difficidt to coni- 
prehend how two simple citiea could put to sea siich prodigious 
fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa. In 1232, Ginicei Sismondi 
commanded thirty Ptasin gidleys, of which be lost the half nt 
a tempest, on the 9th of September ; the following year, Rosso 
Sisniondi commanded siTty.four; in 12S4, Gviido Jacia com- 
manded twenty-four, and was vanquished. The Pisons had re- 
course the same year to a Venetian admii^, Alberto Moroaini, 
(o whom ihey intnisted 103 gtdleys : but, whatever eflbrte th^ 
made, the Genoese constantly opposed a superior fleet. This 
year, however, all the male population of the two republics 
seemed assembled on their vesBels; they met on the 6th of 
August, 1284, once more before the Isle of Melorla, rendered 
famons forty-three years before by llie vii^tory of the Pisana 
ever the same enemies. Valor was still the same, but fortune 
bad changed siden; imd a terrible disaster elfaced the memory 
ef an ancient victory. While the two fleets, almost equal in 
■umber, were engaged, a reinforcement of thirty Genoese pal- 
ieyn, driven irapetiioudy by the wind, struck the Piain fleet m 
flank: seven of their vessels were instantly sunk, twentv.*ight 
taken. 5000 citizens perished in the haltJe, and 11,000 who 
were token priaonerB to Genoa preferred death ia captivitf 
rather than their republic should ransom them, by giving up 
Sardinia to the Genoese. This prodigious loss 'iiined the man- 
time power of Piaa; the same nautical knowledge, the same 
spirit of enterprise, were not transmitted to the next genera- 
tion. AH the fishermen of the coast quitted the Pisan galleys 
for those of Genoa. The vessels diminished in number, with 
the means of manning them; and Pieaconld no longer pretend 
I t» be more than the third maritime power in Italy. 

L While the republic was thus exhausted by tliis great reverso 

I of (brtiine, it was attacked by the league of the Tuscan 
I Guelphs; and a powerfiil citizen, to whom it had intrusted it- 
H mlf, betrayed his country to enslave it. Ugolino was count of 
B the Gherardeaca, a mountainous country situated along the 
H emit, between Leghorn and Piombino: he was of Ghibelins 
H oriirin, but had married his sister to Giovan di Gallura, chief 
■ oftheGuelphs of Pisa and of Sardinia. From that time he art 
K Ihlly «ppoaed the Guelphs to the Ghibelines; and though sev»- 
H Bkl accused hun of having decided tbo issue of the ba'Jln ^ i 
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Meloria, others repirded him aa the pereon moet nble, mofil 
powerful by iila nltiunce, and most proper, to reconcile Pisa 
with tiie Guelph league. The PiBaoa, aniidst the dangers of 
the repablic, felt the necessity of a dictator. Tbey nained 
Ugolino captab'geneTal lor tea years : and the new comlnaDd- 
er did, indeed, obtain peace with the Guelph league; but do) 
till he had caused all the tbrtre^ses of the Pieaa territory to be 
opeaed by his creatures Co the Lucchese oiid "lorentineB, — a 
condition of hie treaty with tbeni which he dared not pnblicly 
avow. From that time he sought only to Btreiigthen his oun 
despotism, by depriving aU the magistrates k£ power, and by 
intimidating the arclibishop Roger degli Ubaldini, who hel^ 
jointly with him the highest rank in the city. The nephew 
of Ubaldini, having oppotied him with some haughtiness, was 
killed by him on ue spot wilii hie own hand. Uia vicJcnce, 
and the number of executions which he ordered, soon rendered 
him equally odbus to the two parlies: but he hod the art, in 
hia frequent changes from one to the other, to mal:e the oppo- 
site party believe him powerfully supported by that with uliich 
he at the moment sided. In the summer of 1282 the Guelplia 
were exiled ; but finding- in llie Ghiheline chiefs, the Gualaiuli 
Sismondi and LanfHnehi, a haughtiness which he thought he 
had subdued, be charged his scti to introduce anew the Guelphu 
into the city. liis project was discovered and preiented ; the 
Ghibelltiee called the pet^le ou all ^des to arms and Li>erty. 
On the 1st of July, 1288, Ugolino was besieged in the palace 
of the gloria ; the iuBurgents, unable to vanquish the obsti- 
nate resistance opposed to them by himself his gods, and hta 
odhereots, set fire lo the palace; and, having entered jl amidst 
the fiames, dragged forth Ugolino, two of hid sons, and two of 
his grandsone, and threw them into the tower of the Sette Vie. 
The key was given to the archbishop; from whom was expect- 
ed the vigilance of an enemy, but the charity of a priesL Thai 
charily, however, was soon exhausted: the key after a few 
months was thrown into the river; and the wretched count 
perished in those agonies of hunger, and of paternal and filial 
love, upon which poetry,^ sculpture, and painting have eoD- 
ferred celetaity. 

The victoiTOver count Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent 
f the Ghibelines, redoubiS the enthusiasm and audacity of 
that party ; and soon determined Ihem to renew the war with 
the Guelphs of Tuscany. Notwithstanding the danger into 
which the republic was thrown by the ambition of the last cap- 
tain-general, it continued to beiievp, when e«^ged in a 
hazardous war, tliat the BotlK>rity of a single person over th» 
military, the finances, and Die tribunals was necessary t 
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protection; and it trosted that the terrible chastiBemBnt jast 
inflicted on tbe tyrant would Irinder any other from tbllowing' 
his exunple. Aocordin^y Guido lie Montefeltro waa namM 
cuptab. Ha bad acquired a hig-li repatation in defiindiiig Forii, 
against the French forces of Chirlea of Anjou ; aud the repub- 
lic had not to repent of its clioice. He recovered by force of' 
arroa all the fortresses which tlgoiino had given ap to Uie Luc- 
<^cst! B>d Plormtinca. The Piisan militia, whom Montefeltia 
armed wtli cross-tows, wluch he had trained them to use with 
precision, became the terror of Tnscanj. The Guelphs at 
Florence and Lucca were gfai to mahe peac« in 1393. 

WhUa the Pisans became liabituated to trusting- the govem- 
incnt to a single person, the Florentines became still more at- 
tached to the most democratic forms of liberty. In 1282 they 
removed the anziani, whom they Imd at first set at the heail of 
their government, to make reom for tlie priori ddle arti, whose 
name and office were preserved not only to the end of the re- 
public, but even In our day. The corporation oftrados, which 
flie? ciUed the nrli, were distinguished by the titles of major 
md fninor. At Grsl only three, afterwards six, major arti were 
admitted into the government The college, consisting of Btx 
priori deBe erfi, always assembled, and living together, during 
two months, in the pnblic palace, formed the tignoria, which 
tepresented the republic Ten years later, the Florentinea 
completed this si_snona by placing at its bead the gonfaloaer 
<*f justice, elected also for two months, from among the repre- 
■entalives of the arts, mamifectures, and commerce. When he 
displayed the gonfalon, or strndard of the state, the citizens 
were djligcd to rise and assist in the execotion of the law. 
The am^nce of the nobles, their quarrels, and the disturbance 
of the public peace by their frcqoent battles b tlie streets, had, 
in 1292, iriitaled the whole populatiiin against them. Giaso 
della Bella, liimself a noble, bvit sympathiiinn; in the paBsions 
«nd resentment of the people, proposed to bring them tn order 
Igrmramary lusUce, and to confide the execution of it to the 

enfiiloner whom he caused to be elected. The Gueipha had 
ai Bolongat the head of the repnblic, that tlieiroobleamilie^ 
whose wealth had immensely increased, placed themselvea' 
above all law. Gianodetermined that their nabiliw itself shnuld 
te a title of e.tclusion, end a commencement of punishment;, 
a rigowos edict, bearing the title of "ordinance of justice," Brat 
iesipiatert thirty-seven Guelph families of Plorence, whom il 
declared noble and great, and on this account excluded for ei " 
from the riffnorfa; refusing them at the same time the privi- 
lege of renouncing their nobility, in order to place thoinaelves 
on a footing with the other citizens. When these fi.milie«^ . 
^•tdded tae public peace by battle <a •ssuraon.Vwa, «. eiAtai«x) J 
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infiMTOdtion, or even common report, was sufficient to induce 
the gon&loner to allack them at the hem] ot' the militia, rase 
their houses to the ground, and deliver their peraons to llie po- 
desta, to be puniaij«l accorditig to their ciimea. If other &iiii- 
lieE committed the same disOTders, if tbey troubled the stole by 
their private feuds and outrages, the ngnariu was authorized to 
ennofale them as a pEUiishment of their crimes, in order to sub- 
ject them to tbesame sumnmry justice. A similar (ffganixatioo, 
under different nones, was made at Sienna, Pistoia, and Lucca. 
In all the republics of Tuscany, and in the greater number of 
those oTLoinbardj', the nobility by its Inrbnlence wns excltided 
from all the magietraciea ; and in more ttian one, a register of 
nobles was opened, as at Florence, an which to inscribe, by 
. way of punisbmeut, the names of those wlio violated the public 

However rigorous these precautions were, Oiey did not sot 
fice to retain in subjection to the litws an order of men who 
believed themselves formed to rule, aikd who despised the eiti- 
zens witb whom they were ssdociated. These very nobles, to 
whom WU8 denied all participation in the government of the 
republic, and almost the protection and equality of the law, 
were no sooner entered into their mountain caBtless than they 
became sovereigns, and esercised despotic power over their 
vassals. The most cultivated and wooded part of the Apennines 
belonged to the republic of Piswia. It wbj a considerable dis- 
trict, bordering on the Lucchese, Modonese, Boli^nese, and 
Florentine territory, and wna empliatically designated by the 
name of tlie Monnlain. It was covered with castles belonging 
either to the Cancellieri, or Panciatichi, the two ftmilies most 
powerful in arms and wealth in all Italy : fte first was Guelph, 
the second Ghibeline; and as the party of the former then 
ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the exile of the Panciatichi 
from Pistoia. The Cancellieri toiik advantage of this exile to 
increase their power by the purchase of land, by conquest, and 
by alliance; in tlieir family alone they reckoned one hundred 
men-at-arms. This family was divided into two branches, of 
distant relationship, and which were distinguished by the names 
of Bianchi and Ncri (whites and blacks) ; a quarrel arose be- 
tween them, and was maintained with all the perfidy and fero- 
city of which the Pistoiese nobility were then accused. Mnti- 
lalions, assassinations, and draperate battles, from 1296 to 1300, 
followed oacli otiier with a frequency which at last alarmed all 
Tuscany. Tlie Florentines, desimos of pacilying Pieloia, en- 
gaged that city to bonirfi from its bosom all the Cancellieri, but 
at the same time opened their own gates to them, in the ho 
of being able to accomplish a reconciliation. This powej' 
fimily, allied to all the Guclph nobility of Italy, instead of 
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getting their reciprocal injuries, drew their hosts it 
quarrel ; there were, it is true, already other causes ol 
ment in Florence. Corso Donati, a Guelph, possessed great 
influence over the ancient fainilies who had tlvm the beginning; 
directed that party. Vieri de Cenihi, a Guelph also, waa the 
chief or those who, like liiniself, had recentl; risen to wealth 
and power; he reproached the Sinner for not Gireetting; tlie ein- 
cieot raimity between the Gueiphs and Ghibclines; for still 
troiibiing the republic wjlh factions, when there was no longer 
any moUve; and proposed to substitute njual laws, fur siiper- 
annualed proscriptions. The Civncethert of the Neri par^ sided 
with Corso Donati, tJie ancient nobles, and the inciet viclent uf 
the Giielpbs. Those of the Bianchi, on the contrary, took part 
with Vieii de Cerchi, the modernia Guelphs, and subsequEntlj' 
with the Ghilieiines and the Panciatichi. In this last party 
enlisted Dante, the historisn Dino CompoEni, the father of Pe- 
trarch, and ail those who began about this tinje at Florence to 
diatingiiisli themselves m literature. 

Bonilace VtlL endeavored to reconcile the two parlies who, 
under the names of Bianchi and Neri, began to divide all Tus- 
cany; but, violent and choleric, he was ill calculated to make 
peace between men as intemperate as himself He soon 
espoused with tea} the party of the Neri, (he aristocracy, and 
the most zcalmts Guelphs. He had called Charles de Valoi^ 
the brother of Philip le Bel, to Italy, lo place him at the head 
of an expedition which he meditated againat Sicily. He 
charged him lo pacify Tuscany in his way ; and eave him to 
understand that it would be easy, in states so rich, to repay 
hirnsetf for his trouble. The republic of Florence dared not 
refnse the mediation of Charles: it was accnstomed to regard 
the honse of France as the protector of the church and of Ihe 
Guelph party. It, however, limited, in precis* terms, the au- 
thority flowed him, before receiving him, and the 900 ca.valry 
whieh he commanded, within the city. Bat the French prin- 
ces, St Ihta period, neither rejected nor comprehended the 
liberty of the citizen; they were incapable of forming any idea 
of the reciprocal rights which they had to maintain. Charles, 
, making no account of the engagements which he had taken, 
ibrmed an intimate alliance wiih the Neri, whom he soon dia- 
covered to be the more aristocratic, and more virulent in their 
enmities. Havinfj agreed on his ahare of the booty, he gave, 
from the 5th to the 11th of November, 1301, a loose rein to 
their peaaiona. He permitted them to pillage and turn the 
bouses of tlieir enemies; to kill thoee who were the most odious 
. to them ; to carry ofi the heiresses of rich lamilies, and marry 
them lo their sons; to cause sentences of exile and confiscation 
l»be pronounced against all the most illustrious fBnuL\!»>£\to 
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wbora he h[id brouglit there. The Frer.di cavalry, and ttw 
Guelphs of Ronisgoa, whom Charlea bod alao iutrodueed into 
the city, lesUted insJl tlieae outrages. iLwaetheutluit Dante, 
md Petrocco dell'Ancisa, the tatiier of Petrareh, were exiled 
from their couuLry, with litany hundred ethers. Charles at la^ 
quitted Florence, on the 4tti of April, 1302, carrying off im- 
mense wealth. His cavalry were loaded with gold and preeioua 
stuffs; hut he carried with him also tJie curse of the Floren 
tinea, which seemed to follow him in bis unsucce^ul expedi 
tiou against Sicily. Benedict XL, the succeBsor of Boaiiiice, 
vainly ((ideavored, during liis ghort pontificate, to reconcile the 
Bionchi end Neri in the cities (^TuEcany, ajid to recall the 
otter Irom exile. He died of pcueon, on the 4tlt of July, 1304. 
Some acciisj Philip le Bel of the crime ; he at least reaped 
aK the benelit. This king succeeded by fraud in getting a 
Frenchman elected pope, under the name of Clement V., 
whom, to keep hiin more subservient to his will, he always re- 
tained in France ; drawing thither, also, the college of cardi- 
nals, who were recruited in that country, bo tliat the- successor* 
of Clement might also he Frenchmea It was the begimiing 
of the long retirement, or, as the Italians call it, exile of the 
popes, at Avigncai, which tenninated in 1377, aitd soon after 
began anew with the great western schism. This exile was 
fiivorahle to the iniiepenijeace of ILxne, and of the other cities 
of thepontiBcal states; and at the same time rendered the holy 
Bee aliiuet indifferent to the Guelph parly, which it had often 
indecently seconded. 

While the -nobles of the Italian cities had, by their turbu- 
lence, excited the resentm^it of all classes of the people, — 
while. In their dieobedience^ to the laws, contempt of the tribu- 
nals and of public peace, they had drawn on themselves the 
exclusion not only from the magistfaciea, but from the eommon 
rights, the most {mseioiis to the citizens oi a free state, — the 
Dobili^ rf Venice rose in impOTlance, and took possosainn of 
the govemmenL Submissive to the laws, but shaping tJient 
fbr thoirown use, — forgetting individuals and femilies, to oc- 
cupy themselves only about their corporate interests,— they 
arrived, by inaetisihle usurpations, to t!ie sovereignty of this an- 
cient crajublic This nobility of Venice, which appeared so do- 
cile to the laws, so patient, so skilful, was the oldest in Europe. 
It inherited the hwiors cif the Roman empire ; and alone pre- 
aerved, from tlie fifth to the eleventh century, the tamily names, 
according to the Roman custom, which had been abandoned by 
the rest of Europe. Like tlie nobles in the other cities of Italy, 
they were b turn sovenVgns in their fiefe, and subjects in tlie 
city. After the conquest of the Greek empire the VenetiainB 
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, _^ii,ofwhicb they preeerved the sovereignty, v 
of dukeu or counts, even alter the Greeks had recovered Con- 
■tantinople; but they had not, and coulJ not have, any Ibr- 
tresses ia the vast plains that eurround Venice. They had no 
devoted vaesals, always ready to espouse IheJr quarrels; nor 
retreats, into which to withilraw from the power of the law. 
They acknowledged and eubmitted to the authority of the Iri- 
banals; they conducted tiiemacivcs as citizens, aiid thus soon 
became lua^rs of the state. 

It wfts by alow >nd arttiilly disguised encroachments that the 
Boibility of Venice succeeded in eub^ilutm^ itself for the civic 

Cer, and iavesting itself with tlie sovereignty of the republic. 
iog the earlier period, the dog« was an elective prince, tlie 
limit of whose power was vesttd in assemblies of the people. 
It was not till I'Ki2 that he was obliged lo consult only a coun- 
cil, ibrmed from aniongat tlie most illustrious citizens, whom 
he designated. Thence came tbe name given them ofpregadi 
(invited). The grand council was not formed till 11T2, 140 
yeara later, and H'as, from that time, the real Bovereign of the 
republic. It was composed of 480 members, named annually 
sn the lost day of September, by twelve tribunes, or grand 
electors, of wbom two were chosen by each of the six sections 
of the reputdic No more tlian four members from one femily 
could be named. The same counsellors might be reelected 
each year. At it is in the spirit of a corporation to tend always 
(awanla on aristocracy, the same persons were habitually rs- 
electedj and when liiey died, their children took their places. 
The grand council, neither assuming to \\seK nor granting to 
Ihe do^ the judicial power, gave the lirst example of the cre». 
tion of a body of judges, nmneroua, independent, and irremova- 
ble ; such, nearly, as was afterwards the parliament of Paris. 
bi 1179, it created the criminal quorimtia; called, also, the 
aecehia qvaranlia, to distinguish it from two other bodies of 
forty radges, created in 1229. The grand council gave a more 
complete organization to the government formed from among 
Its members. It was composed of a doge; of six counsellors e? 
Ihe red robe, who remained only eight months in office, and 
wlio, with the doge, formed the si^worta; and of the council of 
pregadi, composed of sixty members, renewed each year. The 
doge was oblii^, on entering office, to take a rigorously de- 
tailed oath, which guarantied all the public libertica At his 
death, a commission of inquiry was formed, to examine 
whether he had not exceeded his powers ; and in case he had, 
bis heirs were responsible. In 1349, the sovereign council n 
noonced the election of tlie doge, and intrusted it to a comnw 
man drawn by lot from among the wliole cwmci. "^Voa « 
K 
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roiasion named another; wliich, reduced by lot to one tborlh, 
UBined a. tliird ; and hy tbeie olternute operatkos of lot and 
election, at length fbinied tbc laet cumtniwion of forty-one 
members, who could elect the doge dd!j by a. majontj of 
twenty-live eufiragee. It was not till towards the end of the 
thirteenth century tliat the people began to discover that thcj 
were no more tlian a cipher in tlie repulilie, and the doge no 
more than a Eeivant of the grand council, — Eurrounded, indeed, 
with pomp, but without any real power. In liiE9, the people 
attempted themselves to elect the doge ; but the grand council 
oUiged him whom tlie popular BuBrages had designateji to leftve 
Venice, and substituted id hie pUce Pietio Gradenigo, the chief 
of the ttristocratic party. Gradenigo nndertnok lo eitlude the 
people from any part in the election of the grand connril, as 
tjiey were already debarred from any participation in the elec- 
tion of a dcge. He represented it to the grand council as notO' 
rious, that fur more than a century the same persona, or fami' 
lies, nere invariably re-elected; that the twelve tribunes 
Cbarsed with the annual election contented CheiDselves with 
examining only whether any of the ancient members merited 
exclusion irom the sovereign council, and confirming ail tlie 
othera; that since the election waa reduced only to llie con- 
demnation of some individuals, it was more expedient to confide 
that judgment to tlie equity of the fame tribunal to which the 
citizens intnsted their honor and their Uvea, than to the arbi- 
trary will of twelve individuals, meet )rec|ucntly nominated by 
intrigue. He proposed, acotadingly, inatead of election, tho 
purincation of the grand council by the forty criminal judges. 
The decree which he proposed and carried on the 2l?th of 
febroaiT, 1297, is famous in the history of Venice, under the 
name of aerrcta del ma/rgvyr nmsigUo (shotting of tlie grand 
council.) He legally founded that hereditary aristocracy, — ea 
pradent, so jealous, so ambitious, — which Europe Tegarded 
with astonidiroent ; immovable in principle, nnahaken in 
power ; uniting some t£ Ihe most odious practices of deepotjem 
with the name of liberty; suspicious and perlidioua in pohtics; 
Bsngninary in revenge; indulgent to the subject; eumptnoiia 
in the public eervice, economical in tlie administTation of the 
finances ; equitable and Impartial in the Bdministmtion of 
justice ; knowing well how to give prosperity to the arte, agri- 
culture, and commerce ; beloved by the people who obeyed it. 
whilat it made the nobles who partook its power tremble. The 
Venetian aristocracy cianpletcd its constitution, in 1311, by 
the creation of the Council of Ten, which, notwithstanding ita 
name, waa cgraposed of sixteen members and the docre. Ten .^ 
counsellors of the black robe were nnnually elected by AnI 
jTsat councU, in themonthaof August and September ;iuid4M^| 



ot' Tea, chu^d tu gvird Ihe eecurity of tJie bI 
power itig-btu- thaa Ihe law, had on especial con 
tratch over tbe nobles, and to puoisli their crimes agiinst tlia 
republic. In this Iliey were regained by no rule : Uiey were, 
with respect to the nobiJiR', llie dapoBilarisoftlie power of the 
great cixiBcil, or lather of a power mUimited, which do people 
shnultl inUUHt to any )>ovEniitieiiL Sooie other decrees coni' 
pleted the system of tlie $emUa del magginr amsiglio. It 
wae larbidtlen ta the quorantia lo iutroducu any new man. Into 
power. Ih 13t^ a register was apeoed, colled the Gulden 
Bmk, i« which wer« inacribed Ike nsMies a! ull thcee who )iad 
mt id the great council. Id 131)1, all linulatbii of number wb3 
BUppjeBsed; and, from that period, it sufficed tq prove that a 
porsan was the descendant of a counsellor, and twenty-live 
jeara of age, to be by right a meitiber of the grand council of 

Oa the 25th <tf November, 130B, the diet of Germany named 
Hearf VIL of Laxembour^ as euccessar to Albert of Austria; 
and uii« eleetios suddenly brou;^lil Italy bai^k to the mme 
strne^lB ibr her iodependence which she had bo heroically sup- 
ported against the two Fredericks. Prom tlie death of tlie 
seconJ Frederick, fifty-eight years had passed aince she had 
seen sn emperor, ttooolph of Hapsburg; Adolplius of Nassau, 
and AltiSTt of Austria, had too much to do in Germany, to 
occupy themselves with this constantly agitated country, where 
they could dctnand obeJience only with arms in their bands. 
Heary VIL was a brave, wise, and just prmce; but he was 
neither rich nor powerful. He secured to his son, hy miuria^e, 
the crown of Bohainin, which hid excited soote jealousy among' 
(be Oermnas; and lie believed it wonid be expedient. In order 
to avoid all quarrel in the empire, to quit it Ibr some time. To 
flatter tke antioaal vanil;, he dctenaioed 0:1 an expedition to 
Ila!r. 

Henry, liimsflf a Bdgian, had no power but m Belpium and 
Jim provit»eea adjainini! Frnncc. From I.uxenibourg he wont 
thretiTli the county of Burpimdy to Lauaanne. llere be re- 
I •eived, ia the summer of 1310, the ambassadors of the Italian 
UitDS, who earns to do him iifnaire. He entered Piedmont, 
ji Msnt Ceuis lo^vards the end of September, aceornpanied 
'y two thonsand cavalry, the greater part of whom were 
, Pmnc-ComtoiB. or Savoyards. This force would 
_ la wholly in»ii3ieieiit to subdue Italy ; but Henry VII. 
sated himself there w the eoppnrler of ^juat rights, of 
er. and, to a certain dB!n'ee, of liberty. The result of the 
« pf foctba, and of the exjiaudloa of the cili'ieca, ba&. 
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been, to subject almost ail Lombanlj to petty IjTsnta. Every 
city iiad its loni, sometitncs cliief of tlie GuelpL, sometimes ol' 
the Gliibeliiie taction, whom his psrtisane had, for their own 
interests, invested with dictatorial power. Sometimes lie WB» 
B. neigtiboring noble, who, eeconded bj a band ot' his vaasals. 
Lad inspired terror, and whom the peo|^ respected, because 
he forced to obedience turbulent nobles who liad never sob- 
mitted to any law ; and somctimca too he was a eaptain ot 
foreifrn cavidry, called to the service of Ibe republic by the 
council, with the title of lord assigned at tho same time. Th» 
name of liberty, and the cry ot pepoto! pepoh.' were every- 
where Irequently heard ; but it was only Co overthrow tlie 
GKisting power, and substitute another quite as arfailrary. 
These deepolisms, it is tnie, were of short dtiration; but yet 
hardly one city enjoyed tme liberty. The desire of tranquillity, 
resulting fiwn the outrages committed by the nobles or by Im- 
tiona, was so g'reat, that the citizens demftoded, above nil, of 
the lords and majrislrates stren^h to make themselves ieared, 
— to punish rapidly and severely whoever troubled the public 
peace. Every city submitted to a tbmi of summary joatice, 
preferring' that to anarchy, although the sovereign lord often 
made an ill use of it, either to gratity his brutal pHfelens, or to 
accumulate wealth which should be his resource in exile; an 
evil always to be expected. 

The lords of all Lombardy and Piedmont came to present 
themselves to Henry ; some at Turin, others at Asti. He re- 
ceived them with kindness, bnt declared his determinBtion bi 
establish legal order, such as had been settled by the peace of 
Constance, in all the cities of the empire ; and to name in each 
an imneriol vicar, who should govern in concert with the mn- 
nicipal maoistrates. Philippnne di Langusco, at Pavia ; Simon 
da Colobiano, at Vercelli ; William Brusato, at Novara ; AntO' 
nio Ftsiraga, at Lodi ; in obedience to this intimation, laiil 
down the soverei^ power. At the same time, Henry every- 
where recalled the exiles, without distinction of party : at Coinu 
anr] Mantua, the Ghibehnes; at Brescia and Plscentio, thu 
diielpha ; leaving out. however, the exiles of Verona, a power- 
ful citv, which he did not visit, and which was governed by 
Can' Grande della Scala, the most able Ghibeline captain iu 
Italy, the best solilier, the best politician, and the perecn whose 
services and attachment the emperor most valued. The rich 
and populous city of Milan required aim to be treated with sd- 
dreee and considemtion. The arehbistiop, Otlio Visconti, bad 
retained the principal authority in bis hands to a very advanced 
B?e, But Ions previously to his death, which Innk ptaee fa 
1295, he had trsusrerrcd to his nephew, Matteo Viscfinti, Iho 
title of captain of the people, and had accuftomed the Milanese 
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to consider him as his lieulensnt and sucf^e^sor. Matteo did, in 
&ct, govern after him, and wilh almost despotic power, from 
1295 to 1302. He was also named lord of several other citiea 
of Lomhardf ; at the same time he strengthened his &mily b; 
many rich alliances. But Viaconti had not the art to conciliate 
eitJier the remains of national pride, or the lore of libertj 
which slUl suhaiited among lus aubjecta, or tlie jealousy of the 
other princes of Lombard/. A league to give the preponder- 
ance to the (iuelph party in thia province was Ibnned tiy Al- 
berto ScDtto, lord of Placentia, and by Ghiberlo da Correggio, 
lord of Parma : lh?y forced the ViEcontis to quit Milan, b l;S)2, 
and installed in their place Ciuido delta Torre and his family, 
who had been eidea twenty-tive years. When Henry VIL 
praasBted himsolf be&re Milan, he Ibund it governed by Guido 
della Torre and the Unelphs. Matteo Visconti and the Ghibe- 
linea were e:(ded. Henry exacWd Iheit recall ; he was crowned 
in the church of SL Ambrose, on tlie 6th of January, 1311, and 
afterwards asked of the city a gratuity ht his army of one hun- 
dred thousand flcH-ios, Till then, the Italians bad seen in the 
mDnarch only a Just and impartial pacificator ', hut when he de- 
manded money, the different parties united Bgainet him. A 
videat a»litiaa broke forth at Milan. The della Torres and 
the Guel[^ were forced to leave that city. Matteo Vi£Contt 
and the Ghibalines were recalled, and the former restored to 
■.baolute power. The Guelphs, too, in the rest of Lombardy, 
rose, and took arms against the emperor. Crema, Cremona, 
Lodt, Brescia, and Cojno, revested at the same time. Henry 
consumed the greater part of the summer m besieging Brescia, 
which at last, (awards the end of {September, 1311, be forced 
to capitulate. He granted to that town equitable conditions, 
ioipatient as he was to enter Tuscany ; but, although Looibardy 
saemed subdued to his power, he left more germs of discontent 
and discord in it than he had found about a year before. 

Henry VII. arrived with his little army at Genoa, on the 21st 
«f October, 1311. That powerfol republic now maintained at 
Bt Jean d'Acre, at Pera opposite to Constantinople, and at Caflk 
ID the Black Sea, military and mercantile cofoniea, which mada 
themaelves respected for their valor, at the same time that they 
carried on tlie richest commerce of the Mediturrnnean. Sev- 
en! islands in the Archipelago, amongst others that of Chios^ 
bod passed in sovereignty to Genoese families. The palaces 
of Genoa, already called the " superb," wore the admiration of 
travellera lis sanguinary rivalry with Pisa had terminated by 
Becnring to the former the empire of the Tyrrhene Sea. Prom 
that time, Genoa had no other rival tlian Venice. An acci- 
dental rencounter of the fleets of these two cities in the sea 
of Cf prusi lighted up between them, in 1293,a\Ki^MR"M»i. 
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wliich for seven years stained llic Meditermnean with bloo^' 
HDil consuiuoil iniJiieuGe weK^tii. Iii 12416. tlie Genuese adminti, 
l^niba Doria, uieetiog- the Venetian comoiander, Aodieii I)aa- 
dolo, at CotzluiIb or Corey ra the Black, at tbe extremity of the 
Adrialjc Gult, burnt sixty-six of liis galleys, and took eighteen, 
which he hiHJUght into tlie port of Genoa, with 7000 prisoners ; 
Hutieiing only twelve veseels to escape. The biunbleii Vene- 
tians, in the next year, asked and obtsioed peace. The Geno- 
eee, vsjiquiahers in turn of tlie Pisans aud Venetians, passed 
for the braved tlie most enterprising, and the most fortunate 
mariners of all Italy. The govemmeut of their city was en- 
tirely democratic ; but the two chains of mounlaina which ex- 
tend from Genoa, the one towards Provence, and the other to- 
wards Tuscany (called by tlie Italians Le Riviere di Genoo, 
because the foot of these mountains forma tlie sliore of the sea), 
were covered witli the castles of the ligiition nobleE ; the 
peasantry were all dependent on thenj, and were always ready 
to make war for their liege lorda. Four fiimilies were pre-em- 
inent for their power and wealth — the Doria anil the tJpiiKila, 
Ghibelinea ; the Grimaldi aud the Fiesclii, Guelphs. I'kese 
Doblea, incensed against each other by hereditary enmity, had 
disturbed the state by so many outragea, that the people adopt- 
ed, with re^ct to (belli, the same policy as that of the Tuscan 
republics, and had entirely excluded Ihem from the magistracy. 
On the other hand, they had rendered such eminent uod Ire- 
quenl services to the republic ; above all, they had produced 
such great naval commanders, that the people, wheitever tlie 
slate was In danger, bad always recourse to them tor the choice 
of an admiral. Seduced by llie glory of these chiefe, the peo- 

Ele often afWrwaiils shed tJieir blood ia their private nuartebi ; 
[it often, also, wearied by the cfxitiiiual disturbances which 
the nobles excited, tliey had recourse to foreigners to subdue 
them to the common law. The people were in this state of 
irritation against tlie Liguiian nobles, when Henry VTI. arrived 
St Genoa, Id I3I1 ; and to oblige them to maintain a peace, 
which they were continually breaking, the Genoese conferred 
on that mona,rch absolute auUiority over tbe republic lor twenty 
years. But when the emperor suppressed the podesta, and then 

ithe abbate or defender of the people, and afterwards demanded 
of the city a gifl of 60,000 florins, tiie Genoese perceived that 
tliey needed a government not only to suppress civil discord> 
but also to protect rights not less precious than peace; an in- 
y tema] fermentation of increasing danger manifested itself; and 

I Henry waa happy to quit Genoa in safety, on the 16lh of Feb- 

& ruary, 1312, on board a Piean fleet, which transporlcd biin w'"" 

I about 1500 cavalry to Tuscany. 

I Henry VII., when be entered Italy, was impartial bi 



ported biin with 
partial betvQNl^| 
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* the Guclpbe and GhibelincB. He oweii liis election to (he in- ^H 
fluence of the popes, and be was accompmited b; cardinal H 
legates, wbo were to crown him at Rome. He bad no diBtniat 
eitJier of Robert, then kin? of Naples, the eon of Charies II., 
or of' the Guelph eitiea. He had no hereditaiy alfeclion for the. 
Gbibelines, the zealous partisana of a lamil; loDg extinct Ha 
endeavored, accordingly, to hold the balance fairly between the 
two parties, and to reconcile them wherever he was allowed ; 
but experience had already taught him that the very name of 
elected emperor bad a maeic influence on the Italiasa, either 
lo e.-!cite the devoted affection of the Ghibelines, or the terror 
and hatred of the Guelpbs. It was with the latter that reaiat- 
once to him bad begnn in the preceding year iti LHmbardy; 
and that revolt had burst forth on all sides since his departure. 
Robert, king' of Naples, who assumed the part of champion of 
tlie Guelpb party, already testiHed an open distmsl of him ; 
and Florence, which by its prudence, ability, wealth, and cour- 
age, was the real director ol that party, took arms to resist him, 
refused audience to his ambassadors, raised all the Guelpbs of 
Italy against him, and finally constrained him to place that city 
under the ban of the empire. The republic of PiEa, on the 
other hand, whose affection for the Ghibeline party was con- 
nected with its hopes, as well as its recollections, served him 
with a devotion, zeal, and prodigality, which bo bad not met 
elsewhere. The Pisans had sent him, when at lauainne, a 
present of 60,(100 florins, to aid him on his pasenge to Italy, 
riiey paid his debts at Genoa, and they gave Lim another pres- 
ent when he entered their city ; finally, they placed at his dis- 
posal thirty galleys and 600 cross-bowmen, wbo accompanied 
him to Rome, where he received the golden crown of the em- 
pire from Ihe handa of the pope's legate, in the church of Bt 
John de Lateran, on the 29tb of June, 1313. The Romans, 
who irad taketi arms against him, and had received within their 
walls a Neapoliuin garrison, kept their gates shut during the 
ceremony, and would not sufler one of bis soldiers to enter 
the city. 

The coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of ser- 
vice of the Germans; they took no interest afterwards In what 
was passing, or might be done, in that country. They were 
Anxious lo depart; and Henry found himself at Tivoli, where 
he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned by his trons- 
■Ipme soldiers. Had tlie Neapolitan king Robert been bolder, 
Henry would have been in great danger. In the autumn, how- 
ever, the Ghibelines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied round 
him, and ibrmed a formidable army, with which he marched to 
attack Fk)rence, oo the 19th of September, 1312. The Floi^ 
•nlines, accustomed to leave tlieir defence to iaeniaoBiW6,'Nts»k 
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small account of a military 
Htiiong men whom tlipy 



valor waa always reaiiy for pay, 
courag-e which Uiey saw so o 

dfapiaed; but uo people carried civii courage and fimmaBS 
mistortujie farther. Tlieii army waa soon infinitely etiperior in 
Dombers to that of Henry ; tliey curried on with pertbct calm- 
OBsa their commerce and negotiations, as it' their enemies hod 
already departed tor Genn&ny, but they would not drive them 
oot of their territory by giving' battie ; they preferred bearing 
patiently their dapredationR, and waiting till they had worn out 
their euthusiaam, exhausted their finances, and should depart 
of themselves, which they did on the 6th of January, 13t:j, find- 
ing tliey could obtain no advantage. Henry, after liaving giv- 
en some months of repose to liis army, took command of the 
militia of Pisa, atid made wai at tliGir head against Lucca ; at 
the same lime, he solicited iiom his brother the archblsliop of 
Treves, a German remlbrcGment, which he obtained in the fol- 
lowing month of July, On the 5th of August, 1313, Henry VIL 
departed from Pisa, commanding 2300 nltramontane and 15()0 
Italian cavalry, with a proportionate number of infentry. He 
began his march towanla Rome, having been mformcd tliat 
Robert, called by the Florentines to their aid, advanced with all 
the forces of the Guolph party to oppose him. The declining 
military reputation of Ihe Neapolitans inspu^ed the Germane 
with little fear, and Robert had but a small number of French 
cavalry to give courage to his army ; but the priests and monks, 
animated with zeal in defence of the ancient Guelph party and 
the independence of the church, seconded him with tjieir prayers, 
and the report soon spread that tliey had seconded him in an- 
other mamisr and in their own way. The emperor look the 
toad of San Mmiato toCastel Fiorcntino; arrived at Biion Con- 
vento, twelve miles beyond Sienna ; and stopped liiere to cole- 
brats the festival of Sl Bartholomew. On the ^tli of August, 
1313, he received the eommimion from the han'la of a Dombi~ 
can monk, and expired a few hours afterwards. It waa said 
the monk bad mixed the juiceof Napel in the consecrated cup. 
It was said, also, that Henry waa already attacked by a malady 
which be conrealcd. A carbuncle had manifeited itaeif below 
the knee ; and a cold hatli, whicb he took lo calm Ihe burning 
irritation, perhaps occasioned Ins sudden and uriexpected death. 
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Thk electors of tlie empire were not convoked at Frankfort 
to name a successor lo Henry VII. till ton montlis nfter hia 
death. Ten, instead of seven, princes presented themselves; 
two pretenders disputed the electoral riglils in eaci. of the 
houses of Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg-. The eleclora, 
divideJ into two coUeges, named simull^neously, on the 19th 
of October, 1314, (wo emperors: the one, lyjuis fv. of Bavaria; 
the other, Frederick HI. of Austria. Their rights appeared 
equal ; their adherents in GJerniany were also of nearly equal 
Btrength ; llie sword only could decide ; ojid war was accord- 
ingly declared, and carried on till the 28t!i of September, 1>)22; 
wfien Frederick W[ia vitnquislicd and made pnaoner at Mubl- 
dorf 

The church abstained, while the civil war lasted, from pro 
DOUDcin? between the two pretenders to the empire. Clem- 
ent V. did not witness their double election; he died on tho 
30th oT April, 1314. It was necessarv, two fears afterwards, 
to use fraud and violence, to confine the cardinals in conclave 
at Lyons, for the purpose of naming his successor. They at 
last elected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Calior^ 
the devoted creature of king Robert of Naples; and took the 
iiamc of John XXII. He was the first who made Avignon, 
which was his episcopal town, the residence of the Unman 
court, exiled from Italy. He was an intriguer, noloriousty 
profli^te, scandalously avaiiciouB : he &ncied himself, however, 
a philoaofiher, and took a part in the quarrel between the real- 
iste and nominalists; he maije himself violent enemies in the 
Bchools, on the niombcrs of which he sometimes inflicted the 
pun isliment of death. While he used such violence towards liir 
adversaries as heretics, he shook the credit of the court at 
Borne, by being- himself accused of heresy. His great obietl 
waa to raise to high temporal power the cardinal Bertranfl da 
Poiet, whom he called ha nephew, and who was believed lo be 
Ilia aon. For that purpose, he availed himself of the war be- 
tween the two pretenders to the emiiire, rejjarded by him as a 
prolongation of the interregnum, dnring which ho asserted all 
file rights of the emperors devolved on the holy see. He charged 
eardinal Bertmnd to exercise those rights bb Yq^^a ' * ' 
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bsrdy, crush the Gliibelines, support the Giielphs; but above 
all, Bubitue biith lo the authority of the church and its legate. 

The cardinal Bertrand de I'oiet launched hia excommunica- 
tJona, and employed tlie soldiers, whom his lather had raiBod fur 
bim in Provetici?, particularly against Mattco Viscunti, lord of 
Milan, one of the most able and powcrlul of the Gliibeline 
chielk Visconti made himself beloved by the Milanese, whom 
he bad always treated with consideration. Without being vir- 
tuous, he had preserved bis reputation unstained by crime. His 
mind was enlightened. To a perfect knowledge of mankind, 
he added quick-sightedness, prompt decision, and a certain inlli- 
tary glory, heightened by that of lour sons, hia &ithlul lieuten- 
ants, wiio were all distinguislied among the brave. The Ital- 
ians gave hint the surname of Great, st a period when, it is 
true, they were prodigal of that epitiieL Jiatleo Visconti, ia 
his war with the Lombard Guelphs, took pusseeEJon of Pavia, 
Tortona, and Alejiaudria. He besieged, in concert with the 
Genoese Gbibelines, Robert king of Naples, who had shut him- 
fielf up in Genoa, desirous of mahing (hat city (he fortress of 
the Guelphs of Lombardy. Vieconti compelled tlie retreat of 
Philip de Valois, wbo, belbre he was king, had entered Italy 
at the solicitation of tiie pope, in 1320. Tlie followmg year ho 
vanquished Raymond de Cardona, a Catsloniaii, and one cf the 
pope's generals ; he persuaded Frederick of Austria, who had 
sent hia brother to aid.the pope, to recall his Germans, making 
him sensible it could suit neilh.er of the pretenders to the empire 
to weaken the Ghibelines, who defended in Italy the interesta 
of whoever of the two rCLnained conqueror. But after having 
made war against the church party twenty years, without ever 
suspecting toit he betrayed his Ciith, for he was religious with- 
out bigotry, age awakened in bim tiie terrors of supeiEtition ; 
be began to fear that the excommunications of tiie legate would 
deprive hini of salvation; he abdicated in fiivor of bis eldest 
son, Galeazzo ; and died a few weeks al^rwards, on the 22d of 
June, 1322. The remorse and scruples of Matleo Visconti bad 
carried trouble and disorder into !iis own party, and gave bold- 
iiess to that of his adversaries. A violent fermentation at Alil> 
an at length burst forth ; Galeazzo was obliged tc fly, and the 
republic was proclaimed anew : but virtue and patriotism, willi- 
out which it could not subsist, were extinguished ; and, ailer a 
few weeks, Galeazzo was recalled, and reinvested with the 
lordship of Milan. 

The two parties of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, since the 
death of Henry VU., no longer nearly balanced each other in 
virtue, talents, aod patriotism. In the beginning of their strug- 
gle, there were ahmifit as many republics on one side (La the 
other; and sentiments as pure, and a, devotion as generoo^ 
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equall]' Biiimateil tlie psjtiEansofthe empire ami of the church. 
But, in tlie fourteenth century, liie faction uftJie Gfiibelines Imd 
becijoie liiat of lyfTmny, — of (he Guelphs that of liberty. The 
Ibrnier displayed tliose great military and pulittml talents whicli 
personal Kmbitiori usually devolopa. In tlm sernnd were to be 
tbund, almost excluBlvely, potHottran, and ttie heroium which 
sacrifices to it every persoDol interest. The republic of Pisa 
nlone, in Italy, united the love of liberty with tlie sentimenta 
of the Ghibeluie pirty. This republic hud been thunderstruck 
by the deatli of Heniy VII. nt a moment when a career of 
'glory and prosperity seemed to open on liini. Pisa, exliausted 
by the prodi^niis GtTnrtii which she had made to serve him, was 
trne to herself^ when all ll>e Guclphs of Tuecany rose at once, 
en the death of Henrv, to avenge on her the terror which thai 
moTUU-ch hnd inspired. She gave the command of her militia 
to Usirecione dft Fiur^tiola. a noble of tlie mountainouH part of 
Itomsfna, which, with the March, produced the best soldieia 
in Italy. The Pioms, under the command of FagHnola, ob- 
tained two signal advantages over tile Guelphs. They look 
Lucca, on the l4th of June, 1914, whUe the l.ucchrae Guelphs 
and Ghibelines were engaged in battle in the streets of that 
city; and, on the 29th of Au^st of the same year, they de- 
feated, at Mbntecatino, the Florentines, commBoded by two 
princea of the house of Naples, and seconded by all the Guelphs 
of Tuacany and Romagna. But the Pisans soon perceived tliat 
they were fighting, not for themselves, hot for tlie captain whom 
they had chosen. Almost immediately after his viclory, he 
began to exercise an insupportable tyranny over Pisa sad 
Luccn, Fearing much more the citizens of these republics tlian 
the enemiea of the state, he, on the slightest susficioa, em- 
ployed tlie utmost severity agaiiKit all the mo^t iliusTiouB lomi- 
lie& At Lucca, he threw into a dungeon Castruccio Castra- 
cant, tlie moat distingubhed of the Gliibeline nobR'S. who had 
recently returneil to that city with a brilliant reputation, ac- 
quired in the wars of Fiance and Lombardy. A simultanoous 
insurrection at Lucca and Pisa, on the 10th of April, 1316, de- 
delivered these cities from Uguccione dk Foggiuola, and hia 
■on, while, at the head of their cavalry, tliev were departing to 

Ceach other. This revolution re-establisbed the republic erf 
; hut left it exhausted and ruined by long hostilities, and 
diioontented with the Ghibelines and with its own nobility, wlio, 
by a, blind spn-it of party, had drawn it into continual war. In 
Ibe month of May, 1322, fifteen chiefs of noble Ghibelinc &mi- 
Bra, defeated in an obstinate battle, were exiled from Pisa ; and, 
ia leM than a year afterwards, all the Pisans established 
audinia were nwamcred on the same day, in conseijuence o _ 
|fet, ftnoed by a Pison rebel, to deliver Sainluiui to fsl'^bstsfH 
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the Bon of James H. of Aragon. The «-ar with lis Aragonese, 
to deleiid the islen:!, completed t)ie nnn of the repi)bi:t:; nnd 
hoBtiliticH terminated witii the abandonment of this import&nt 
pOEEsasicai, on the ILIth of June, 1326. 

The revolution of Lacca, which had deprived Uguccicme d& 
Fiiggiuola of power, conferred it on his prisoner, Castruccio 
CaBtraconi, who still bore the fetters on his teet when the io- 
surgcnta delivered him from bis dunfreon to be proclaimed lord 
of LtlcciL Castruccio was of the ancient family of the Intemii- 
nelli, BO hmff exiled, with all tlieGliibelines, from tiiat city, that 
it might well have been believed that they had lost all influ- 
ence; but the emigranta of the Italian republicH frequently ac- 
quired, during their exile, new wealth and conaidemtion. Want 
frequently forced them to labor with redoubled dilijrence, — to 
detole themselves to commerce, or to military studies. Lncca 
had been e!^leemed Ihe citadel of the Giielph party in Tuiicany 
during tlie latter part of the thirteenth century; since ils rich 
Ghibeline exiles had been recalled, it was become oQlirely of 
the htter party. The ftmily of Castruccio Imd acquired ils 
wealth in England; he had himself learned the art of war there, 
■lid in France and I cmbardy. He had seen displayed, in these 
cfiuntries, the bravery of Ihe soldier; hut he owed to bis own 
uitollect and studies the art of leading and disposing armies, 
which m Ibily only began to deserve the name of military sci- 
ence. Sienaliy brave liimaelf, he had lliu art of communicating 
to the soldier his courage and enthusiasm. No one had so 
quick and sure an eye on the field of battle. He was n no less 
able politician tlian warrior; and whether he look part willi the 
Ghibeline chiefs of Lombardy, or the emperor Louis of Bavaria, 
he became always the sole director of those who admitted him 
into their council. To such talents and acquirements was added 
hardly one virlne : without hdelity in his engagements, without 

City ftr the people, witiiout gratitude to those who had served 
im, he put to death. In' various cruel executions, all those who 
■t Lucca excited in bun the slightest guspicion; and, amonest 
others, the Quartigiani and the Poggi, to whom he owed hia 
elevation, Castruccio was thirty-two years of age when he 
(Jitained Ihe sovereignly of his country. He was tall, with on 
agreeable countenance ; and his fece, thin and surrounded with 
long fair hair, was remarkable for its paleness. 

The republic of Florence found itself called upon lo make 
bead against Castruccio, and defend, ngninst his ambition, the 
independence of Tuscany, Florence was the Alliens of ItaJy. 
The genius displayed by some of its citizena, — the talent and 
ioteiligence in business to be found even in the mam of tha 
people, — the generosity which seemed the national character 
wlieiKiver it was necessary to protect the oppressed ' " 
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' the cause of liberty, — raised this cily above every other. Si- 
mna, Perugia, and Bologna were at Ihia perioii, like Fliirenc*^ 
BttBclted to the Goelph party; and these limr rejiubLcs, with 
some weaker towns, formed the Guelph league of Loiuimrdy, 
The democratic spirit of t)ie Florentines, which im;iai'ted so 
much ener^, had also its dangers. These republicans, Jeulom 
of all dietinctioQ, and pasxionately attached to equshly, de- 
tnanded it not only in diedience, but in command. They in- 
■isted that tlie greatest possible number of citizens should, in 
turn, arrive at the office of prinri, which, for two months, re- 
presented the sovereignty. It, however, did not prcceed from 
base cupidity : this office, as well as every other of the niagis- 
tracy, was gratuitous. The repiibiic provided the table of the 



the nomination of their tirst magistratea. They anlamed t)iat 
t, general list of all tlic eligible citizens, Guelpiss, and at least 
thirty years of age, should Tie formed by a majority of five in- 
dependent magistracies, of which each represented a national 
interest: the pri»rt, that of the government; the gonfaloner, 
that (rf' the niihtia; the captain ufthe party,* that oftheGuelphs; 
the judges of commerce represented the n)erchontfl;'and the 
coqsiiIh of the arts, industry. Each of these had a right (o point 
out the Dwet eligible oitinen. The list which they prepared waa 
nibmitted to the revision of a bah'a (a word signir^ing power), 
compceed of the mogiatrales in office, snd the thirty-six depu- 
tiea chosen by the six divisions of the town. The balia efiaced 
&om the list the names of all those whom it considered inca- 
natie ; and classed the others according as they appeared suita- 
ble to the difiercnt magistracies, to which they were finally to 
be raised by lot Lastly, it divided the list of names by series ; 
BO tliat the destined purse from which to draw the si^noria con- 
tained twenty-one licbets, on each of which wm inscribed a 
gDnfiilmer and six priori; similar purses were prepared, trom 
which to draw by lot the names of the twelve huon' uomini, tha 
niiwteen gonlaloniers of the companies, and all the other mngis- 
tiales of the republic. All this arrangement was to last only 
three years and a half, after which a new balia recommenced. 
Still, in our day, the municipal magislrates of Tuscany are 
drawn by lot, in tbe same manner. The activity, wisdom, end 
extenaive views of the Florentine republic, while its supreme 
tnagJEtrates were changed by lot every two months, proves, at 
the same time, how much intelligence and patriotism there waa 
in the people, and how worthily the priori appreciated states- 
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men, who, without having oeteDsible offices, directed the re- 
publJR by their counsel 

Ttiis movable signoria, liowever, could not meet in war on 
Bqiiitl terms wilii CastruccJo, who united to high talents an en- 
ergetic character, promptitude, secre^, and unity of design. 
He begin the war by taking from the Florentines P^atnia, where 
&n abbot, by the little artifices of a nionlt, had obtained posses- 
sion of the sovereignty. The abbot, on the 5th of May, 1325, 
Bold his country to Castruecio. Florence look into its service 
Don Riymond de Cardona, a Catalonian general, whom the car- 
dinil Bertnind de Poict had introduced into Italy. But all who 
served the Florentines speculated on their wealth ; Cardona 
temirked, that in the brilliant army which the republic had 
placed under hia command, there were mrjiy rich merchants^ 
who bore impatiently the &tigues and privations of the service : 
in order to sell them leave of absence at a higher price, he rc- 
folved to complete their disgust. He led tbem in tlie middle 
of summer round the marshes of Bientina, where he long de- 
tained lliem. Many mercliantB oblaingd leave of absence by 
rich presents ; but many more died or fell sick. With his anny 
thus weakened by bia own fuult, be engaged Castruecio at Alto 
Pascio, and was defeated], on the 23d of September, 13^ 
Raymond was taken prisoner; the carroccio fell into the hands 
of the enemy; and these trophies of victory ornamented tlie 
triumphal pomp with which Castniccio returned to Lucca it the 
Dead of his army. A signal defeat of the Bolognese, at Mots- 
Teglio, on the 15lh of November, 1325, completed the discour- 
agement of the Guelph party. Bologna sought a protector in 
the cardinal de Poiet, on whom was conferred the eignoria. 
The Florentines had recourse to the king of Naples, who agreed 
to aid them only on condition that they would confer the sig- 
noria on hia son, the duke of Calabria. Intelligence that Cas- 
truecio had engaged the emperor Louis of Bavaria to enter 
Tuscany, induced them, though with the utmoi^t repugnancy 
to adopt this measure, 

Louis of Bavaria Imd treated his prisoner Frederick of Aus- 
tria with magnanimity, lie not only set him at liberty, hut as- 
sociated him in his government Louis passed in .Germany for 
a loyal and generous prince; perhaps, only because violent and 
cruel actions inspired there little horror ; public opinion was 
not yet awakened ; and no one rendered an account to the peo- 
ple of the motives of prmces, or of tlieir sudden changes &om 
one party to anotlier; but when the emperor arrived in a civil- 
ized country, where free and virtuous men had a share in the 
government, and brought to light the actions of prmces, his 
ramduct, tbr the most part, seemed stained with cowardice and 
perfidy — the more so, that he deceived without remorse men 
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vhom he called deceivers, only because they were more clever 
than himselll Louis of Bavaria gave a meeting at Treu1«, in 
the montli of Febrmry, 1327, to the principal cliiefe of the 
Ghibeline port; ; they advajic^ him l.'iOiflOd florins, to pay the 
expenses of his expedition to Italy: three months allerwards 
he entered that country with a suite of not more than 600 
horsemen ; but the lords of Milan, Mantua, Verona, and Ferrara 
met him, with their men-at^inns, ibr the most part German 
mercenaries, who thus tbrmed for him a tine army. He re- 
ceived the iron crown at Milan, on the 30tb of May ; Galeazzo 
Visconti, the richest and mom powerful of the Iximbard lords, 
entertained him hospitably; hut at the same time that he ex- 
cited the jealousy of the other Ghibeline chiefs, his fine Gemian 
cavalry and his treasure awakened the cupidity of Louis. I-Iav- 
in^ secured the obedience of these merceoaries, and feigning 
to lend an ear to the reports made against Galeazzo by the 
other Ghibeline lords, he arrested Visconti, together with his 
Bans and his two brothers, in hie palace at Milan, on the 6th of 
July, 1327 ; and threatened to put them to the torture, if they 
did not deliver to him their fortresses and their treasure. Ha 
detained them eight months in dungeons, without trial, end 
without assigning any reaEon fur this severity. After eight 
months be liberated them, at tJie intercession of Caslruccio. 
He then oflered fo sell them the sovereignty, of which he had 
himself deprived them ; but thoy were not rich enough ; for ha 
had deprived them of the means by wiiich they could profit by 
his offer. In the month of September, Louis passed into Tus- 
cany, at the bead of the army which he bad seduced from tits 
TiacontL The Pisans, exhausted with the war ageinfit Lucck 
and Sardinia, and desirous of preserving the peace which tliey 
had concluded with the Giielphs, sent to otler the emperor 
60,000 florins, on that condition. Louis arrested their anibas- 
*«dorB, and threatened to put them to deolh hy torture, if their 
wnntry did not implicitly obey his will; after one month of 
hesitation, Pisa acknowledged him sovereign, and was forced 
to advance him l.'W,000 florins. 

From the moment lauis of Bavaria was joined by Castruccio, 
oe listened to no otJier counsel ; and under the direction of this 
*bie politician, he allowed a vigor and intelligence that promis- 
ed to give him the dominion over all Italy, in spite of the ex- 
communications which the pope poured on him with redoubled 
irritation, upon seeing him defeM all the intrigues of his &vor- 
ite, Bertrand de PoieL Castruccio persuaded Louis of the Im- 
I portince of conftmiing his right to the empire by his ■ 
1 it Rome; he delnyed, therefore, the war " 
I iriiich the duke of Calabria had assemble' 

11 hia return. It ia not improbable that Caatcucsio tnoant 
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reserve for himself the conquest of that city. Lrniia hud named 
him duke ol' Lucca, Pistoia, ViiUerra, aiid the LunigianB, on 
the lltii of November, 1327 ; and he Haltered himEelf witli tlie 
hope of uniting ntl Tuscany to this dukedom, aiter Ihc depar- 
ture of the emperor. Castruccio accompanied Louis to Rome; 
he was made senator of that city, and count palatino of 
SL John de lateran. He carried the imperial sword at the 
coronatiuu, which took place on the ITth of January, 1SS8, at 
th<! Vatican: the ceremony was peribnned by Bchiamatic bJEh- 
opa. and in contempt of the eKcommunications of John XXIL 
liouie in^ia an^er commenced a process in law to depose the 
pope and appoint a successor ; but at this moment he wae de- 
prived of the counsel of Castruccio, who had been called to 
Tuscany by news of the taking of Pistoia by the Florentine^ 
on the 28th of January, I33a On his return he look Pira l^ 
Burprise; besieged Pistoia, and made himself master of it on 
the 3d of August of the same year ; but not till atler snch fa- 
tigue as to occasion an illness, of which he died, on the ad of 
September following. The death of Ihis formidable and ambi- 
tious enptaiii saved Florence from the greatest danger wh:ch 
ahe had yet incurred; and, to complete her good fortune, the 
Bovereign she had chosen to oppose Castruccio, the duke of 
Calabria, died also about the same time, lie had diEtinguished 
himself only by his vicos, his want of foresight, and his depre- 
dations. Louis of Bavaria, too, ceased lo be formidable : he 
C(»np!eted his discredit by his perlidy towards those who had 
been the most devoted lo him. Salvestro de' Gatti, lord of Vi- 
terbo, had been the first Ghibeline chief to open a fortress to 
him, in the states ot the church ; Louis arrested him, and put 
him to the tortiire, to force him to reveal the place where he 
had concealed his treasure. The emperor had rendered hin»- 
self odious and ridiculous at Rome, by the puerility of liia pro- 
ceedings against John XXIT., and his vain efforts to create m 
BchisQi in the church. Having returned to Tuscany, he de- 
prived the children of Castruccio of the sovereijrnt;? of Lucca, 
on the 16th of March, 1329, and sold it to one of their relatives, 
who, B month afterwards, was driven out by a troop of German 
mercenaries, which had abandoned the emperor to make war 
on their own account, that is lo say, to live by plunder. Ijinia 
passed the summer of 1329 in Lombardy. Towards the end 
of the autumn he returned to Germany, carrying with him the 
contempt and detestation of the Italians. He had betrayed ail 
who hud trusted in him; and completely disorganized tbo 
Ghibeline party, which had relied on his support. 

That party had just lost another of their most distinguislied 
chie&, Can' Grande della Scala. He was the fn'andfon of tha 
first Uastino, whom the republic of Verona had chosen fic', 
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I master after the death of Ek^cehno, in 1260. Cun' GmndB ^| 
I Teigned in that city from 1312 to 1329, with a splendor wliivh ^1 
DO other prince in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in waf, 
uid wise in council, he gamed a repiiUtion fiir g^nerogity, sod 
even probity, to which few captains could pretend. Anions' 
the Lombanl princes, he was the Brat protector of literatTire 
and the artH. The beat poets, painters, and sculptore of Italy, 
Dante, to whom he offered an aByllim, ae well Bis Uguccione da 
Faggiuota, and many other exiles lllustrlouB in war or politics, 
were assembled at hia court. He aspired to subdue the Vero- 
nese and Trevisan mnrchea, or what has since been called tlia 
Terra Pirma of Venice. He took possession of Vicenza ; and 
afterwards maintained a long war auainst the republic of Pn- 
daa, the most powerful in the district, and that which hod 
diown the most attachment to the Uuelph parly'and to liberty. 
But Padus gave way lo all the excesaea of fiemocmcy; the 
peo[de evin^ such jealousy of all distinction, such incon- 
stancy in their choice, such presumption, tliat the imprudence 
of the chiefs as well as of the mob drew down Ihe grealeat 
disasterB on the republic. The Puduans, repeatedly defeated 
1^ Can' Grands della Scala from 1314 to 1318, Bought protec- 
tion by vesting the power in a single person ; and fixed fiir that 
[lurpose on the noble house of Carrara, which had long given 
eadera to the Guelph party. The power vested in a single 
person soon extinguistied all the courage and virtue that r&- 
■nained; and on the 10th of September, 13*28, Padua submitted 
to Can' Grande della Scsli. The year following he attacked 
mnd took Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1399, 
He poBBBssed himself of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The 
whoJe province seemed Eubjugated to his power ; but the con- 

Sueror also was subdued. Attached in his camp with a mortal 
isease, ho gave orders on entering Treviso, that his couch 
■houM be carried into the great church, in which, four days a& 
tarwards, on the 241 of July, 1329, he eipired. He was not 
more than fbrly-one years of age ; Castruccio was forty-seven 
Bt his death. Galeazzo Visconti died nearly about the same 
nge, less than a year before. The Ghibeline party, which had 
produced such great captains, thus saw them all disappear at 
once in the middle of their career. Passerino de' Bonacosai, 
^rant of Mantua, who belonged to Ihe same party, had been 
■asBssinated on the 14th of Ausrnst, 1328, by the Gonwigas, 
who thus avenged aiiaflront offered to the wife of one of them. 
They took ponsessioo of the sovereignty of Msntua, and kept 
it in tiieir family till the ei^teenth century. Of ail the prin- 
ces who had well received Louis of Bavaria in Italy, the mar- 
quis d'Bste was the only one who preserved his power. Ha 
Wu lord of Ferrara ; and even this prince, liwiieji (iosV'^ ^ 
1.2 
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birth, WBB forced by the intrigues of tlie pope's legate to jt 
the Ghibclinea. 

The Ghiheline party, which had been rendered ea fonnidaWe 
by tbe abihty of its captains, was now completely disorganized : 
the lAmhards placed no confidence in tiiasa who rftmainod; 
they had forirDtteo liberty, and dared no longer aepire to it ; bnt 
thay longed tor a prince capable of defending them, and who, by 
his (noderation and good Ikilh, could give them hopes of peace. 
They saw none such in Italy : Germany unexpectedly tifiered 
one. John, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry VIL, arrived 
tX Trent towon^ the end of tbe yeiu- 1330. The memory of 
hia fatlier was rendered dearer to the Italians by the compori- 
Bon of his conduct with that of his succcsEor ; and Jolin waa 
calculated to heighten this predilection. He could not submit 
to the barbarism of Bohemia; and inhabited, in preference, the 
county of Luxemburg, or Paris, and having acquired a spirit 
of heroism, by lits constant reading, or listening to iJle French 
rranancea of chivalry, he aspired to the glory of being a com- 
plete knight All that could at first sight seduce the people 
was united in him ; beauty, valor, dexterity in all corporeal ex- 
ercises, eloquence, an engaging manner, liis conduct in France 
and Germany, where he had been, by turns, warrior and pacifi- 
cator, was noble. He never sought any thing for himself; lie 
seemed to he actuated only by the love of the general good or 
glory. The Italians, justly disgusted with their own princes, 
bagerly offered to throw Ihemselvcs into his arms ; the city of 
Brescia sent deputies to Trent, to offer him the sovereignty of 
their republic. He arrived there, to take possession of it, on 
the 31st of December, l:KtO. Almost immediately after, Ber- 
gamo, Cremona, Piivia, Vercelli, end Novara followed the ex- 
ample of Brescia. AzzoVisconti himself, son of Galeazzo, who, 
in 1328, bad repurchased Milan from Louis of Baroria, could 
not witlistand the enthusiasm of his subjects; he nominally 
ceded the government to John, taking henceforth the title oT 
his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Re^sIo, and, la.stly. Luce* 
also, soon gave themselves to John of Bohemia, John, in all 
these cities, recalled indiscriminately the Guelph and Ghibeline 
exiles, restored peace, end made them, a', last, taste the firsl- 
ftliits of eood government. 

But tlie Florentines, attached to liberly, and satisfied with 
their constitution, who saw a foreign prince, a Ghibeline, and 
tbe son of Henry VIL, whom they nad always resisted, srrive 
on tiieir frontier, could not participate in this infiituation. They 
knew that, whatever might be the virtue and talents of on ab- 
Mlute prince, his govRmmpnt always degenerated into tyranny; 
that, if he was not himself corrupted by power, his suci " 

never £uled of being so. Numerous examples, in Italy, t 
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ovta tiinsi sufficiently demoDstrated the rapid dcg^nency of 
the race of princes, and tlie prolbund pity merited by a people 

Kerned by tlie sod of a greut man. They were well awais 
t it WHM the municipai, democralic, iDOependent conElitu- 
tkitiK of the cities of Italy, and tlie constant eniulstion between 
tbeai, that bid given them sucli an immense superiority over 
■' real of Europe. Tliey eaaily perceived that Italy, m spite 
ts division, had nothing to fi^ar lor ils independeitce frojn ita 
traosalpiae enetnies; while it had every thing to dread for its 
libeny, as well as for its civilizntion, from the iiiinieusurable 
growtli of an absolute principality Ibrnied within its bosom. 
The Elorentines did not undertake to restore liberty to those 
people who had no longer sufficient elevalii:n of nml to desire 
or. energy to defend it; but they pursued for themselves the 
noble puhcy of opposing all usurpation or conijuest by any wlm 
pretended to domination in Italy ; and if tliey could not pre- 
serve to each city its independence, at least of maintaining, 
through the clianjes which time necessarily brings, the balance 
between the diflerent powers in such a manner that respect 
fijT the risrhts of all should he gijaranlied by the alliance of 
those who demanded only to be free themselves, and to pre- 
serve the liberty of others. This system of balancing the dii< 
lerent powers in Italy, invented by the statesmen of Florence, 
was, during the fijurts«nth and the greater part of the Qtteenth 
centuries, the fundamental rulo of their conduct. 

The Florentines did not find sufficient strength in the GueI[Ji 
party to oppose the manaciog greatness of the king of Bo- 
hemia. Robert of Naples was become old; he wanted energy, 
and his eoldiers ouraije. The republic of Bologna, formerly 
BO rich aod powerful, had lost its vigor under tlie government 
of the le^atPi Bertranil de Puiet; those of Perugia and Sienna 
bad within tbemselves few resources, and those few their Jeal- 
ousy of Florence prevented their liberally employina'. There 
remained no more free cities in Lombardy; and all Lhosc, in 
the states of the church, which, during^ tlie preceding century, 
had Aown so much spirit, had fallen under the yok" of soma 
petty tyrant, who immediately declared lor the Ghibeline party. 
The Florentines felt tlie necessity of Bilenclnjr their hereditary 
enmities, and thetr ancient repusnances, and of making an a!' 
Ijance with the Lombard Ghibelincs against John of Bohemia, 
with the condition tliat, in dividing hia spoils, they should all 
agree to prevent tbe aggrandizement of any sln((!e power, and 
preserve between themselves an exact equililmum, in order 
, ttnt Italy, afler their couqnests, shoiUd incur no danger of be- 
I lug subjugated by one of tliem. The treaty of alliance against 
the king of Bohemia, and the partition of the states wJiich he 
d just acquired in Italy, was signed in the month of ^ 
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ber, 1332. Cremona was to be given to Visconti; Parma to 
Mastino delta Scalo, the nephew and BucceasoroTCan' Grande; 
Keg-gio U> GoDxaga. ; Modena to tlie marquM d'Este ; and Lucca 
to tbe Florentines. John did not oppose to ihis league ttie re- 
siBtance that was expected from bis courage and talents. Of 
an inconstant character, becoming weary of every thing, alwayi 
pursuing someihiug new, thinkins' only of shining in courta 
and tounmments, he soon regarded all these little Ralian priit- 
cipalltLi?s, of which he had already lost some, as too citizen-like 
and uulordly: he sold every town which had given itself to 
hiin, to whatever noble desired to role over it; and he dcfnrl- 
ed for Paris on the 15th of October, 1333, leaving; Italy in stfll 
greater confusion tlian bclbre. The Lombard Ghibelijies, con- 
federates of the Florentines, succeejod, before the end of Ihe 
Bnmmer of 1335, in taking possession of the cities abandoned 
by the king of Bohemia. Lucca, which alone fell to the sharB 
of Florence, was defended by a band of German soldiers, who 
made it tlie centre of theii depredations, and barbarously ^- 
rannized over the Lucchese. Mastino della Scala offered to 
treat tor the Florentines with the caplains who (hen command- 
ed at Lucca; end he succeeded in obtaining Cie surrender of 
tlie tovm to htm, on the SOth of December, 1335. As Eoon aa 
he became master of it, he began to flatter himself that it 
would afibrd him the means of subjugating the rest of Tuscan 
ny; and, instead of delivering it, as he had engaged, to the 
FlorenUnes, he sought to renew against them a Ghibeline 
league jointly with the Pisans and all the independent nobles 
of the Apennines. 

The Florentines, forced to defend themselves against their 
ally, who, after they hod contributed to bis elevation, betrayed 
them, sought the alliance of the Venetians, who also had reason 
to complain of Mastina A treaty was signed between the two 
republics, on the Slst of June, 1336. The war, to which Flor- 
ence liberally contributed in money, was made only in Lom- 
bardy,and wassnceessfiil. Padua was taken fromMostinoon the 
3d of August, 1337, and, as that town showed no ardent desire 
of liberty, it was given in sovereignty to the Guelph house of 
Carrara, The Venetians took possession of Treviso, Castel' 
Franco, and Ceneda. It was the first acquisition they had made 
beyond the lagane, their iirst establishment on Terra Pinna, 
which henceforward was to minple their interests with tboie 
of the rest of Italy. But their ambition at this moment extend- 
ed no &rther. Satisfied themselves, and sacri Going their alliea, 
they made peace with Mastino della Scala, on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1336, without stipulating that the city of Lucca, ths 
olgect of the war, should be givon up to the FloTcntincWj_ft»i 
imch these bad contracted a debt of 450,000 florina. The 
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entines, eucceslvelj betrayed by all their allies, saw the dan- 

Eol' their position augment dailj ; the Guelphs ioct, oue aller 
oilier, every supporter of their party; the vigxir of tho king 
of Naplta, DOW seventy-five yemai^age, was gone. The pope, 
John XXii, had died at Avignon, on the 4th of Ditccmher, 
1331 ; and hia successor, Benedict XII., like him a Prenchiniui, 
ueitlier understood nor look any part in the at&irs of Iialy. A 
few inouthj previuim, on the 17lli of March, 1334, iha cardinal 
Bsrtnuid de Poiet had been driven by the people from Bologna; 
ajid this ambitious legate, no longer injpparted by the pope his 
Either, bad dieapoeared from the politicul scene. But llic Bo- 
lagDi:8e did not long preserve the liberty which they had re- 
covered. One ol" their citizens, named Taddeo de Pepoli, the 
richest man in all Itily, had seduced the German guard which 
tliey lielJ in pay, and by its aid took possession of the sovereign- 
ty of Bologna, on the 28tb of Angusl, 133?. He then made 
olliaoce with the Ghibeline^ The number of the tree cities, 
on the aid, or at least the wmpathy, of which Florence could 
reclom, continually dimbished. The Genoese, from tlie com- 
mencement of the century, had consumed their strength in in- 
ternal wars helween Ihe great Gueiph and Ghibeline tamilieaj 
aa long as they were tree, however, the Florentines, witiiout 
any treaty of alliance, regarded them as friendly; but the lon^ 
protracted civil wars had diagusled the people with Ihe govem- 
meal: they rose on tlie 23d of September, 1339, and overthrew 
it, replacing tlie aignoria by a single chief, Boceanej^ra, on 
whom they conferr^ the title of doge. It might have been 
feared they had only given themselves a tyrant; but the first 
doge of Genua was a friend to liberty; and the Genoese praple 
having' imitated Venice, in giving tliemselves a first otncer in 
the Btite witJi that title, were not long before they carried the 
imitation &rther, by seeking to combine liberty with power 
vested in a single person. In Uie meanwhile, Mastino delta 
Scala suflereJ a Parmesan nuble to take from him the city of 
Parma. As from that time he had no tkrther communication 
with Lncca, he offered to sell it to the Florentines. The bar- 
gain was concluded in the month of August, 1341; hut it ap« 
neared to tho Pisans the signal of their own aervitiide, for it 
eut oS* all communication between tliem and the Ghibetines of 
Lombard/. They immediately sjlvanced their militia into tho 
Luceheae states to prevent the Florentines from taking possee* 
■ion of llie town ; vanquished them in a great battle, on tho 2d 
of October, l:)41, under the walls of Lucca ; and, on the 6th of 
July Billowing, took posaeasion of that city for themselves. 

The people of Florence attributed this train ordisasters to the 
incapacity of their magistrates. The burden of tlie ta^seg, and 
of the debt with which the republic 
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^ereliants, wlio, in spite of the 
tion, in tact governed the state, 
excited a discontent whiclisooD C<x)k the darkest hue. The people 
who in all Italy were regarded as by far the moBt republican, 
iJiose who owed all their greatness to liberty, for which they 
had made such inimense sacrilices, the people who carried theit 
love of eciuality and their jealousy of all distinction to excess 
of a sudden appeared weaned of their own sovereignty; they 
demanded a master, in order lo punish and humiliate tliose who 
appeared too great to be reached by the laws of a republic ; 
they asked to submit to the authority of a single person. At 
ibis period, Gaoltier de Brienne, duke of Athena, a French 
noble, but born in Greece, passed through Florence, on his way 
tVom Naples to France. The liucliy of Athens had reniaincd 
in hia lamily from the conquest of Constantinople till it wai 
taken from his father in 1312. There remained to him only 
that of Lecce, in the kingdom of Naples. He had been the 
lieutenant of the duke of Calabria, at Florence, in 1326, and 
had then distinguished himself by hia bravery and the acntenesa 
of his understanding. It was for this man the Florentines, after 
their defeat at Lucca, took a sudden fincy. They protested 
they never should have experienced so many disasters if the 
duke of Athens had been Bt the head uf their army. On the 
Ist of August, 1342, they obliged the signorie to confer on him 
the title of captam of justice, and give him the command of 
their militia. 

The duke of Athens was of that degenerate race of Franks, 
establislied in the Levant, wiiom the people of the West desig- 
nated by the name of PuUani, to indicate tlieir small stature, 
their apparent weakness, and frequently their cowardice. To 
this physical conformation tiiey joined the most unbridled love 
of pleasure, cunning, perfidy, habits ofdespotiam, and contempt 
of human life ; the vices, in short, which connexion with the 
East necesEOrily communicates to barbarians, always more dis- 
posed lo be corrupted than to improve. The duke of Athens 
was named president of tlie tribunals, and commander of the 
torcefi of the republic; offices of more power than ouj^t to have 
been given to such a man, but not enough for his ambition ; he 
aspired to be absolute sovereign, and to make a single duchy of 
Tuscany. He entered into neaiitiaticffi with those cities which 
were subject lo or allied with Florence, with a view to induce 
them to place themselves under his rule, and to shake off the 
Jtike and alliance of the republic. With a rapidity of percep- 
tion, and a talent for intrigue, which he bad acquired in Greece, 
he, in a few days, unravelled all the secret designs, all the jeal- 
ous paaaions, which divided the republic. He perceived that 
the first class of uitizens, who had the greatest Ehare in tha 
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ae in the public batred; 
e ancient nobiiity, whom 
they had excluded trom all t)ie offices of govemaent ; of jeal' 
OUBf lo tiic second class of citizens immediately under theto ; 
sndof envy uid ang^r to the populace, who declared thenirelvea 
crualieii by the taxes. The iluke of Athene sacrificed them to 
these tariouB pasiions; he beheaded many, and ruined other* 
by fines. He sent to France and Napli?» tor atroop of cavalry, 
bfetter suited lo intrigue than war. He ordered them lo mtx 
BiDong the people, («duce them into taverns, and keep llicm in 
a conEtant stale of inloKication, celebrating at the same time 
the valor and liberality of the duke, and announcing to them 
that if he was absolute master, he would make the poorest 
people in Florence live in merriment end abundance. Having' 
thus excited the people to a ferment, he convoked them in par- 
liament in the puhlic square, on tlie 8lh of September. The 
agitators directing the lowest orders proclaimed bim Bovcreign 
lord of Florence ibr bis life, Ibrccii tlie public palace, drove 
from it the gonfalonier and the priori, and tiuitalled hiin there 
in tlieir j)lace. 

The liberty of Italy bod been at an end, if the duke of Athens 
bad succeeded in establishing llie despotium of which he bad 
Just laid thefoundation: all the other republics seemed plunged 
m a deep lethargy. The desire of investing power in a 
siiigle peraon liod invaded the prouilest and most opulent cities, 
all those which had before shown the greatest abhorrence of 
branny. As the rest of Europe was not yet ready lo profit by 
Uie example and iuBtniction of Ibily, the slavery of Florence, 
the destruction of all liberty in the city which gave impulse to 
the spirit of inijuiry, to philosopby, politics, eloquence, poetry, 
and the fine arts, would Imve stopiied, perhaps for centuries, the 
civilization of the world, Gaullier of Athens united all the 
qualities that Macliiavel, 160 years later, enumerated as neces- 
sary to a prince, the founder of a despotism. Couraeeous, dis- 
■emUing, patient, clear-aighted, perfidious, he knew neither 
te^iect nor pity i he was bound by no affection and no princi- 
ple: accordingly, he sought the alliance of the Ghibeline tyrants 
of Romagna and Lombardy, whom he had till then combated as 
enemies to his sovereign the king of Naples. They on their 
aide joyfully coalesced with a despot, who delivered them from 
an example which might prove contagious to their subjects in 
the liberty and happiness of Florence: he had no enemies 
abroad; and his executioners rapidly delivered him from the 
more dangerous of bis enemies at home. 

Happily, Florence was not ripe fur slavery : ten months suE 
. ficed fiir the duke of Athens to draw from it 400,000 golden 

, whicli he sent either to France or Nt-^Vea-, Wi. ^Ha> J 
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moiitlia Giilliced sIeo ta iindeceivp all parties wlio had placed 
any conlidence in him ; tu unite tiiem ull in niie coinmon 
hatred, and in a coniinon determination tn overtbrow hie ^- 
raiiny. Three conspiracies, unconnected with each other, 
were secretly formed : Ihey soon comprehended almost oJI the 
citizens of Florence. The dnke, without discovering them, re- 
peatedly del'eated them, by the precautions, more rigoroui eadi 
day. wliicli he took for his security : his cruelty kept pace with 
bia BUJjiiciona; he queistioned with the torture all those on 
whom tull the slightest of hia doubts ; it was thiia be was led 
to seize B.ildmaccio dea:li Adimari, who, though the duke was 
un^iware of it, was the chief of one of the conspiracies. The 
universil temient which this arrest excited, made him Bensible 
tlmt he was in the road to a dii<covery; lie did not, however, 
betray hia eentiment-i ; he asked reinforcements from all hi« 
allies, and it was not till those were in motion that, on the 20lh 
of July, he convoked three hundred of the moat distinguished 
citizen:^ profeajedly to consult them on the aSutrs of the re- 

Sublic. Urdera were given in the palace to put every one ta 
Bath as soon as he entered ; but the people also were readj. 
Id each of the massive palaces of Florence, the citizens wets 
silently assembling;: they arrived one by one, without doIm, 
and UDpcrceivcd. The cavalry of the duke filled the street 
where everybody seemeJ occupied only with their owo 
aftVira; no agitation, no apparent confusion, announced any ex- 
plos'on, when suddenly tlie cry " To arms !" burst from the old 
market-place, and was re-echoed lo the gates of St Peter"* 
lozitintly from every window, from the too& of all the houses^ 
fell a shiiwer of stonea aiiil tilea, previously made ready, on tha 
bcids of the duke's cavalry ; every palace opened and poured 
forth armed men. Who threw chains across the streets, and 
made birricades ; the cry of " Popnln ! popolo ! Libertd f" re- 
sounded from one extremity of Florence to the other. The 
cavalry, surprised, dispersed, and overwhelmed with stones, 
were soon disarmed ; the chains were then taken up, and troops 
of citizens united and marched lo the Palazzo Vecchio, where 
the duke defended himself with 400 transalpine 9Dldiei& 
Gaiiltier might have long held out in this massive fortress, if it 
hod been sufficiently victualled ; but hunger forced him to havs 
recourse to the mediation of the bishop of Florence. He capittH 
lated. on the 3d of August, 134.3; the bishop concealed bim till , 
the 6th from the fiiry of the people, and sent hi " ' ' 

in the night with bis cavalry, lo whom the d 
owed their pay ; arrived at Venice, he stole away fr 
panions m misfortune, to avoid paying them, and < 
small vessel to Naples, whither he had previously a 
treasure. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

Tlie Reiiral nf Lcllcn— RetolulionH altcmpWd liy Iwd leicneil men.— 
IlBly nvRgert by Ihe Plajiie, Hnd &y CoHiiianiei of Artvenlarers.— TliB 

— Tta Dingeca si^TFkoipciB'Df Ihn Republic"" rjoieilce.""" '" "" 
Thb oppression which weighed upon the rest ofEiirope con- 
tributed to the maintenance of barbariBm, less by rendermg 
difficult, and Hiinetimeti dangeroua, the Bcquisilion of know- 
ledge, than by laJiing away all attraction from the exerclee of 
tbe mind. Thought was it puin to those capoble of judging tha 
state of the human specieE, — of studying the past; of ccmpoi^ 
ing it with the present; and of thus foreaeeing the futnra 
Danger and suffering appenred on ail sides. The men who, in 
France, Germany, England, and Spain, felt Ihetnaelves endued 
with the power of generalizing their ideas, either smothered 
them, not to aggravate the pain of thought, or directed them 
Bolely to speculations the fhrlJiesI from real life, — towards that 
Bcholnslic philosophy which so vigorooaly pjtercised the underw 
standing, without bringing it to any conclusion. In Itnly, on 
the contraTT, liberty secured the full enjoyment of inteUectual 
existence. Every one endeavored to develop the powers which 
he felt withb him, because each was contcious that the more 
his mind opened, Ihe greater was his enjoyment ; every one di- 
rected hia powers to s useful and practical pur|Mse, becauBS 
each felt himwif placed in a slate of society in which he 
niisrht attain some influence, either for hie own benefit or that 
of his fellow-creaturea, The first want which towns had ex- 
perienced, was that of tljeir defence. Accordingly, military 
architecture had taken precedence in the arts. From its exer- 
cise the transition waa easy to that of religious architecture, at 
a time when religion was indispensable to every heart, — to 
ciyil architecture, then encouraged by a govomtnenl in which 
every thing waa for all. The study and pursuit of the beantifnl 
in this first of the fine urts, had paved (he way to all theother& 
Prom the pleasures of the imagination throiigh the eye, men 
ascended to those derived from the soul; and hence the birlb 
of poetry. 

In the sciences, also, the Italians bail begun with the per- 
Bonal protection of man. The consideration of his health pre- 
■ented itself; and tlje earliest school of medicine was founded 
■t Balemo, in tlie neighborhood of the three republics of Gaeta, 
Naples, and Amalfl. Then followed that of his private rights 
■tid property ; and the univetsity of Bologna acquired immense 
celebrity in the teaching of civil and canon law, before any 
<tiMr study waa diligently pursued. The vigtoa <£ iffl ^atoK^-^ 
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rose out of the riglitfl of each; and politics, ns a science, yet 
exialed only in Itily. Sl.itesmen sought, in history, how 
govemmenls made the happiness or ntiaeiy of nations, and the 
Btudy of antiquity was pursued with anior; while the two 
Villani wrote hietory with as much judgment, elevation of soul, 
and philosophy as Polybius. At the same lime, the thinking 
men in Fraiice, who, instead of brutiffing themselves in order 
to iiifTer less from despotism, anarchy, and tlie invasion of the 
English, exercised their understandings, passionately embraced 
the study of tJie scholaalic theology. They commented on, and 
developed with subtlety, principles of which tliey did not permit 
themselves to Jud^e; and the fdculty of the Sorbonne, in the 
university of Paris, was acknowledged to he the first theolo- 
gical school in Europe i it was that in which the most acute- 
ness and depth of thought were united to the most implicit 
fiiith. In Italy, on the contrary, the mind, accustomed to 
examine the claims of authority, had already produced, since 
the time of Frederick IL, and still more after the tranflletiim 
&om the Arabic of the books of Averrhoes, thinkers whom the 
priests accused not only of heresy, but of incredulity and 
epicurism. 

The popular form of government must have early accustom- 
ed the Italians to speak in public ; but the example of their 
preachers was prejudicial to their eloquence : they made dis- 
courses, insteaxl of speaking. They supposed that they ought 
always to begin with what they called proposing ; that is, 
taking a text from soTne celebrated autlior, either sacred nr 

Erofane. And this support which they sought in what was said 
J another, introduced the substitution of pedantry for reason. 
Accordingly, the fburteeiitli century, in Italy so fruitfiil in great 
men, has left us no model of political eloquence. The Italians 
were accustomed to express in verse all that strongly moved 
them. Poetry was for them the knguogeof truth and of per- 
suasion, as much as of the imagination. Lyric poetry, above all, 
took the place of eloquence: it shone tbrtli with great brilliancy 
m the fburteenlli century. Someof the canioriof Petrarch ex- 
pre^the elevated sentiments of a great soul. A crowd of poets 
at this epoch obeyed the same inspiration. The name of Pe- 
trarch, born in i:J(H. and that of Boccaccio, in 1313, Iwlh Floren- 
tines, are the moat universally known. The second owes his 
celebrity to the light, elegant, and easy prose of his novels, 
more than to his poetry. Both have descended to posterity with 
their Italian writings alone, which they regarded only as re- 
laxations from their labor, and not with their Latin works, upon 
wiicb they depended for their glory. 
The Italians, ia the Ibuctecntiv cfnlav^, ^iEU»c:ie&, bb iv 
wet% anew the ancient world : lliej feU aa aS&niVj cS >iu»^^a, 
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hopes, and taetee with the heel Latin writers, which inspired 
them willi the highest admiration. Petrarch, and particiilarljF 
Boccaccid, pasBed i'roin this study to tliul of Grecian aiitii]iiily ; 
and, on hia solicitalton, the republic of Florence, In l;!6U, looud- 
ed a chair of Greciaji literature, the first in the West A 
passion for erudition spread from one end of Italy to the other, 
with an ardor proportionable to the dark ignorance of the pre- 
ceding centuries. It was imagined that all knowledge conidst- 
ed ill knowing and imitflting tlie ancient masters. The highest 
glory was attached to cla^aicel learning ; and I'etiarch and Boc- 
caccio alUined a degree of celebrity, credit, and power, un- 
equalled by any other men in the middle aj^es ; nut by reuson 
of those tnerits which we feel at the present day, but as tlie 
pontile and interpreters of antiquity. 

We owe lo the learned of the fourteenth century, and to 
tfaeir school, a deep sentiment of gratitude. They discovered, 
and rendered intelligible to us, all the cheft^aatre of anti- 
quity. Fragments only of claaeic works remained, scaltered 
throug'hout Europe, and on the point of being lost Those 
learned men of Italy collected, collated, and explained them: 
without their antiquarian zeal, all the experience of past ages, 
all the models of taste, all the great works of genius, would 
never have reached us; and, prombly, without such guides we 
diould never have attained the point on which we now stand. 
But rtiBj injured their own age by their exclusive bias to erudi- 
tion. The imagination was extinguished ; genius disappeared; 
and even the hmguage retrograde. It vma abandoned, as loo 
vulgar, for the J.Atiti, by ell those who attained any distinction 
fiir tslenta; the forms of thinking of the ancients were adopted 
with those of their language, and pedantry soon Einothered all 
national originality. 

Two of wiese men, learned in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, friends of Petrarch, loving liberty, not like Italians of the 
middle ages, but like sone of ancient Rome, profited by liieir 
celebrity and by their power over their auditors to re-establish 
a republican government; — Cola di Rienzo, at Rome, in 1347, 
and Jacopo de' Bussolari, ten years later, at Pavia. The former, 
though nf obscure birth, soon signalized himself by his progress 
in luttera, by hia familuuHly with all the writers of nutiquily, 
by hii knowledge of the manners and lawsof tlte Romans, and 
of dte monuments and inscriptions wliicb still ornamented the 
capital of tho world. No one possessed like him the art of ex- 
plaining them, and of striking out in his explanations t}joEe 
traits of grandeur and glory which distinguished the ancient re- 
public. Bom at Rome, he was a, moie uAeYA ^iaviuci 'Cts.^ 
r^mbVcan; aenking mther to reBttiTO fl\e etwetw^v^'^l "^ '*^^ 

■ at city tbaa the liberty of mankina. ^e xeiec-uA "«■!»■ 
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deep indignation liie UEurpalions of two barboriaDs ; the one a 
Gerumn, calline himself Raman emperor; the other s Frenoh- 
man, whocalleJhimselfthe pontiff of Rome, All those wlio rose 
to embence by the study and example of the ancient Bomons 
appeared to him bound to labor to bring back Italy and mankind 
under the dominion of Rome. Petrarch had also a religious re- 
spect for the name of Rome ; but livins' by turns at the court of 
Avignon, or at those of the tyrants of Lombardy, he hod much 
lesB elevation of soul and true enthusiasm than Cola di Rienzo, 
The latter was Gusceptible of all the entoCion which the fine 
aits give ; and be employed his own Gensibility to act on a 
susceptible people. Sometimes at the foot of one of tlie most 
admirable monuments of ancient architecture, he explained its 
purpose to the crowd, by which be was always attended ; he 
made them feel its beauty, and would lake occasion to recall 
the grandeur and freedom of ancient Rome, which still spoka 
(o her children from those colossal ruins. He would contrast 
it with the stale of desradation and Buffering to which Rome 
was then reduced. He sometimes interpreted in the public 
places the inscriptions which he discovered ; and would draw 
tbrth proofs of the sovereignty which Rome exercised over the 
trbole world. Sometimes be displayed in the capilol allegori- 
cal pictures which be had compiled, and, in explaining them, 
would call upon the Roman people to quit their state of servi- 
tude, and recover what he emphatically called the good slate. 
The pope had never exercised any sovereign power in Rome ; 
but the absence of his court, in ruining the little commerce of 
the tradesmen, had contributed to throw the city into a desolate 
state of oDBTchy. The nobles had reduced the government, 
composed of a senator and thirteen caporioni, toentire depend- 
ence on themselves ; and the nobility of Rome, as well as of 
the rest of Italy, believed it beneath tbeir station to be suit- 
missive to the law. The Colonna, Orsini, and Savelli Ihmtlies, 
always at war with each other, garrisoned all the Ibrtresses in 
Rome with banditti, their satellites; and at their headmado 
daily attacira in the streets upon each other. Cola di Rienzo 
had a classic hatred for those turbulent nobles; a hatred which 
he believed he hod inherited from thoGracchi. He felt anxious 
to be made tribune of the people, in order to deliver them from 
the yoke of the patricians; and on the 20lh of May, 1347, 
while the Colonnas had quilted Rome with a small body of 
troopa, he summoned the people to take poaessioD of the gov- 
ernment and of the guard of the city. The Romans appointed 
hint, witli the bishop of Orvieto, the pope's vicar, or depositary 
afiu* spiritual power, as tribunes. They ascended the camtd 
together. At first the revolution seemeA tccom^Vidiftd. Tha 
power of the natas of Borne; the joy oTmeBc(\ete»\iiniQi^ 
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It Europe ; the hatred provoked liy tlie Roman nobles ; th 
difference of Uie pope, ttiiil Ilia dUtance from Rome, favored th» 
rcvolutioiL For some weeks it v/aa approved and acknow- 
Jedged by all Ilaly. But Cola di Rienzo, though eloquent, 
leamed, and a pue^ was nuitlier a statean^n Mor a warrior : he 
knew not how Iti oinsulidale this good stale, lo which he pre- 
tended to have restored the Romans. He continued to occuf^ 
them with allegories, festivals, and processions, while they 
demanded of hmi Bouietliing more positive. Hia head waa 
turned by vanity ; and be aajumed a degree of pomp which 
excited ridicule. He had soon to support a war against the 
nobles whom he had exiled; and thouirh several of tiie Colon- 
nis perished in an ill-conducted attack o[i Rome, Cola in re- 
palliiig them gave proots of incapacity and cowardice The 

Cseal a legate to Rome, to appease the civil war; and this 
_ :e, being a French noble, sided with llie nobility. The 
laUer liaving taken posaesaion of a division of the town, the 
tocsin Hummoncd the people to defend themselves, but it sound- 
ed in vain ; and on the Ijlh of December, l;i47, Cola di Rieato, 
obliged to abandon the capitul, retreated to tlie castle of St 
Angelo, and afterwards sought refuge with Cburlea IV., eon of 
John, king of Bohemia, who gave liiin up to the pope in 1352. 

Ths pope Innocent VI., having in the tbllowing year charged 
hiB legate, Esidio Albornoz, to recover the ecclesiastical slates 
fiom the bonis of the lyruits who in eacii city had seized the 
SDverei{[nty, made Cola di Rienzo accompany him, in order to 
profit hy the influence which the tribune might still have re- 
tained at Rome. The legate sent hiin there in the month of 
July, 13»1 ; declaring at the same time that he made him Ro- 
man senator by the authority of the pope. Cola found again 
his friends at Rome, and for a short time succeeded in awaken- 
ing the popular enthusiasm ; but he was now only an instru- 
ment in the hand of the legate, and it did not depend on liim to 
realize the hopes which he excited. A new sedition broice 
forth ; and this time the people joined his enemies the Coloo- 
nas : hia palace was burnt down, he was arrested as he endeav- 
(«ed to escape in disguise, dragged to the porphyry lion at the 
ti>ot of the capitol sluire, and tliere stabbed, on the 8th cf Oo 
tober, 13r>4. 

The monk Jacopo de' Bussolari, who in the month of March, 
1359, had al« re,3tored a sort of ephemeral liberty to Pavia, 
was, like Cola, a learned man, a poet, and a friend of Petrarch; 
lie was a man of ardent imagination, who had borrowed his love 
of liberty from the ancients. lie was a monk of Sl Augus- 
tine, and was sent to his birth-place, VtivYa,\i)^eM:V'i«.^ei»:- 
ting Lent This city had been governed, BVQceftie'^cM'V^^^ 
if the Chibeline thmily of Beccaria, who wexe wi'^^^rtsi'"'*^ 
M2 
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tibrcHul by tlie Visconti^ and the marqula de Montfemt- A 
havm^ broken out between t)ie marquis and the lords of W 
the Beccariaa declared against the ViBContis, who had till th^i 
regarded the lorda of Favia almost aa their lietiteDBnla. The 
Viacontis in their anrer besieged Pavia ; and the city would 
Boon have ftUeii, if Jacopo de Bussolari had not, hy hia clo- 

Suent sermtHiB, rouaed the energy of tlie Pavesans: he preached 
le relbrra of morals, fsilh, liberty, and courage ; he at the 
BDiiie time animated them by his example. Un llie STth of 
May, 1335, in descending- from the pulpi^ he placed himself at 
their head ; marched out of the town ; attacked the redoubts 
t^ the Milanese, took three, one after the other ; and Inrced the 
Viacontis to rHiae the siege. It waa as important to deliver hia 
country from domestic tvranny as from a tbreigu yoke. Ab he 
often preached against the vices and usurpations of the Becca- 
rias, Hiey endeavorai to get him aeaassinatBd ; the Pavesan^ 
to protect him, supplied him with a guard ; there were aeveral 
engagements between the faithful troops (d' their pastor end the 
satellites of the tyrants. At last Jaeopo de" Bussoliri issued an 
order to Uie Beccarias, to leave Uie city; they obeyed, but, 
making aii alliance with the Viscuntis, renewed the war. In 
I35a, the monk caused the palaces of the Beccarias to be rased 
to the ground ; in 1359, the Viacontis again besieged ttie city. 
An epidemical disease broke out in it with virulence ; all the 
allies which Jacopo de' Bussntari had procured the Pavesans 
succesaively abandoned them. Tlie eloquent and courageous 
monk perceived that he must at laet yield to fortune ; and in 
the month of October, 1359, offered to capitulate with the Via- 
contis, and to deliver the city to ,^eni, on condition that they 
shoulii preserve all the municipfti liberties, that tlie exilea whom 
be hiLd recalled should be allowed to remain, and that an am- 
nesty should be granted the citizens, without a single excep- 
tion : he stipulated nothing for himself; and the Viacontis em- 
ploying hia eccleEiasticnl superiors against him, he was conRnud 
in the prison of his convent at Vercetii, where he died n miti- 
erable death. They afterwards annulled the capitulation of 
Pavia ; declaring that, as Ihey were imperial vicars, they could 
not be held to execute anything which they promised, contrary 
to the rights of the empire. 

This empire had passed from Louis of Bavaria, who died on 
the lUth of October, 1347, to Charles IV. of Bohemia. He bad 
been set up as competitor with the former by the pope, on tha 
10th ol' July, 1346, and was called the kins' of the priests : he 
was, however, soon after the death of Louis, acknowle'lped by 
t&e whole empire. Desirous of obtaining the same acknow- 
Jedgmeat in Italy, he entered it, <m the Wfl\ rf Cn:MfceT,\3EA, 
iat n'/tbaatan army; "appearing," Ba>ia\ii\am,"'n&\B»''^ 
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aimed knigbts tnouated on travelling pejfrej'a, rather ae a mer- 
chant going to a loir thun an emperor." He wbb crowned at 
Milan, aiid afterwurds at Runie : and pxtracted from the repub- 
lics, as he passed, a rxusom £>r tbeir liberty ; be caused, by his 
petty intrigues, much trouble and insurrection, but he at tba 
same timti degnuted, in ttie eyes of tbe Italians, tlie imperial 
oiBJesty, by bis cupidity, and want of dignity and energy. Tbs 
popes wlio succeeded each other at Avignon also IobI the re- 
spect of llie thithiul by their immomlitie^ intrigues, and ainbi- 
tion- To Benedict XII., an honest but weak man, poGsessinff 
a feeble understanding, had succeeded, in 1343, Clement VL, 
who lighted tiie lire ol'civil war again in Germany, and signal- 
ized himself in his Italian politics by the most atrocious treacb- 
c:ry. Towards the end of 1352, he was succeeded by Innocent 
VL This pope formed the project of recovering tbe Etate bo- 
longing to tlie cliurcb ; the sovereignty trf' which the imperid 
charters had abaudoned to him. !tle made choice, for this pur- 
pose, c^ cardinal Alboriwz, a Spaniaiil, who had already signal- 
ized himself in umia against the Aloors; he eave llie cardinal 
little money and few soldiers, hut iie reckoned, and with book 
reason, on tlie &vor of the people. These last, in every citj 
of Homagna anil of the March, had suflered tbemselvea lo be 
enslaved by tlie boldest and richest i^ their tellow-citixens : bQ 
were wearied with the yoke of these petty tyrants, and, witl^ 
out any good reason to trust, to tlie governnient of tbe church, 
tliey were giud ot' a change. Alfcornoz, who hod still mrtra 
ability in intrigue than he had military talent, succeeded in 
setting tliese tyrants nt variance one with the other ; in obtain- 
ing the assistance of tbe Guelphs of Tuscany ; and, finally, in 
deposing and subduing them all : but before he terminated 
these conquests, Innocent VL died, on the 12th of September 
1362, and was succeeded by Urban V. 

The kings of Naples, durin;.' this period, had sunk still lower 
ia power tud consideration. Robert died on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1343: at the age of eighty. lie bad given his grand- 
daughter, Joati, in marriage In her cousin Andrew, the son of 
the king of Hungary. Andrew was Eon of the eldest son of 
Charles IL ; and hod a better rii^lit than Robert him^if to tbe 
crown of Napl™. The latter, whom his nephew regarded ta 
an usurper, bad been desirous of confounding the righta of the 
two branches of his ftmily, hy marrying Joan to Andrew, and 
wning tbern together ; but these young people felt towards 
h other only j^Iousy and liatred. Andrew was brutal, Joan 
B elegant in her manners, but depraved. She consented to 
tm assassination, which delivered het ?rom \wt \w^QKtA, isa"iwi 
IStii of September, 134-5; and two Jea-Ts B.ft«t, ^w*'"^^^J?L 
— — -^ Loaia of Tarento, the inatigalor oi 4w5 tq\k4b^- ""* 
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crown of Huiigary had parand to the elder brother of AndrHii*^ fl 
— Louis, called the GreiL To evenge liis brother, he enleTed 
Italy, and conquered Naples in 1348. Joan, meanwhile, tied, 
with her husband, to Provence ; and, to concsliate the favor of 
the pope, abandoned lo him the sovereignty of Avignon. It 
was exactly at the period of the greateet radamity that ever 
betell mankind. The plugne, brought from the E^t, niade the 
circuit of Italy, and atlerwarda of all Europe ; and in every 
place it reached carried off, in seven or eight months, one third 
of the population. It ia known in history ny the name of "the 
plague of f^orence;" because, while it mowed do^vn millions 
of obecure victims elsewhere, at Florence, where it carried off 
nearly a hundred thousand persons, an advanced civilinttbn 
rendered the loss more sensibly felt Many distiguished men 
8Bnk under this scourge ; several philosophers studied it ; and 
■ great writer, Boccaccio, has left of it an admirable descrip- 
tioa. Tlie terror ond desolation, which an infliction bo dreadful 
caused throughout Italy, superseded nil political hatreds, — all 
wars, however obstinate. Louis of Hungary, in the middle of 
hiscampnignandof his succeseea, was discouraged, upon seeing 
the most Sourlshing armies swept off by aickne^n. In 1351, he 
signed a peace with Joan, who returned with her husband to 
ber kingdom of Naples, where both long continued their career 
of vice and voluptuousness ; abandoning all care of administra- 
tion, and of the national defence ; permitting tlieir provinces, 
in the btHom of peace, to be plundered and laid waste, in a 
manner hardly to be feared in the most disastrons wars. 

The most immediate cause of the sufferings of the kingdom 
of Naples, and of all Italy, was the formation ofwhat was called 
" companies of adventure." Wherever tyrants bad succeeded 
to free governments, their first care had been to disarm the 
citizens, whose resistance was to be feared; and although a 
little industry might soon have supplied swords and lances, yet 
the danger c^ being denounced fur using tliem, soon made the 
Bubjects of these princes lose every military habit Even the 
citizens of Iree towns no longer tjiought of defending lliem- 
BelvBs: their way of life had weakened their corporeal strength; 
and they felt an inferiority too discouraging when they had to 
oppose, witJiout defensive armor, cuirassiers on horseback. The 
chief strengtli of armies henceforth was in the heavy-armed cov- 
airy, composed of men who had all their lives followed the trade 
'" ' ' o hired themselves for jay. The emperors had 

jught into Italy many of their countrymen, who 
afterwards passed into the service of the tyrant princes. The 
"* " d Delia Scalas had sent for many to Germany, liB- 
.1 — who did not understaiid the language oCl 

re bound to it by no affection, — and vr* ~ 
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Lo political passion, — would be their boat d* 
fenders. They proved ready lo execute liie most barbarooB 
orderB, and for their recom[ieii8C demaoded only tiie enjoymenti 
of an btetuperste eensuality. 

But the Lombard tyrants were deceived in helieving tin 
German soldier would naver covet power for hiinBelt", and would 
continue lo abuse tlie ri^htof the Btron^er for the advaotage at 
others only. These adventurers soon discovered that it wol 
be better to make war aiid pillage llie people for their o' 

Erofit, wiUlout dividing the spoil wilh a master. Some men 
igh rook, who had served in Italy as cemJollieri (hired c 
lams), proposed lo their soldiers to follow them, make war aa 
the whole world, and divide the booty among tliemselvea. 
The fiist company, formed by an lEaliaa noble at the moment 
thai the Viscoiitis dismissed their soldiers, having made peace 
with their adversaries, made on attack suddenly on Milan, in the 
hope of plundering' tliat great city ; but was dmoet annihilated 
in a battle, fought at Parabiogo, on the SOtli of FebruRry, 1339: 
A German duke, known only by his Christian name of Werner, 
and the inscription he wore on his breast of "enemy of God, 
of pity, and of mercy," formed, in 1343, another association, 
which maintained itself for a long time, under the name of 
" the great company." It in turns entered the servica of 
princes; and, when they made peace, carried on its ravages 
and plunderings for its own proSL The duke Werner and nil 
Hucceasors, — the count Lando, a German ; and tlie friar Moriale, 
knight of St Jolin, — devastated Italy from Montferrat lo the 
extremity of the kingdom of Naples. They raised contributioni^ 
by threaten'mg to bum houses and harvests, or by putting the 
prisoners whom iJiey took to the moet liorrible tortures. The 
provinces of Apulia were, above all, abandoned to their devas- 
tations; and the king and queen of Naples made not a single 
effort to protect their people. 

There Dow remnined no more ^an six independent princes' I 
in lambardy. The Viscontis, lords of Milan, had usurped all' f 
the central part of that province, it.t western part was held bf^ 
the marquis of Montferrat, and th^ eastern by tlie Delia Scala^J 
lords of Verona, Carrara of Padua, Esto of Ferrara, and Gob 
Taga of Mantua. These weaker princes felt themselves b 
iaa^r, and made a league against the Visi^cntis, taking int 
their service tfie great company ; but, deceived and pillaged by ' I 
it, they stiflerod greater evils than they inflicted on tiieir en&- 
miea. When at last the money o! the leagne was exhausted, 
and it could no lunger pay the company, this band of robberi 
entered into the service of the republic of Sienna, to be let 
loose on that of Perugia, of which the Sienneae had conceived' 
a Jeep jealousy. But the FJorentineB would not consent ta'* i 
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anned the moiuitaiDeers; tbey made tliese odvetitureis expe- 
rience a first deFeat at the passage of Scalella, on the 24tli of 
July, 1^158, nnil obliged thein to tall back on Romagm. The 
l^iite Albornoz, to deliver himself from siich gueets, made them 
enter Perugia Uie year fuilowing. Never had the company been 
BO biilliujit and so formidable : it levied contributions on Sienna, 
aa well aa Perugia; but vengeance and cupidity alike excited 
them ugainat the FloreotineB, They determined on pillaging 
those rich merchantB, whom they considered tor from warlike, 
or forcing them to rausQin themselves. 

The murquis de Alontferrat, desirous of taking the company 
ioto his service, pressed the republic of Florence, by his ani- 
baaadors, to do what the greatest potentates had always done, — 
pa; the banditti to be rid of them. He oRered hitn^elf tor me- 
diator and guarantee, and promised a prompt and cheap deliver- 
ance; but tbe Florentine republic protested it would not sab- 
mit to any thing so base : it assembled an army purely Italian, 
placing it under the command of an Italinn captain, wlio waa 
orderrf to advance to the frontier, and ofler battle to the com- . 
paoy. The robbers gave way in proportion to the firmness of 
the republic: they mode the tour of the Florentine trontier by 



tine commanded a challenge to battle, and afterwarda fetled Ut 
keep the rendeivous which they had given. They escaped Bt 
last from Tuscany, witliout having fought, and divided them- 
selves in the service of different princes, humbled indeed, but 
too much accustomed to this disorderly life not to be anxious to 

The republic of Florence was continually occupied, since tho 
expulsion of the duke of Athens, in giiarding against the ambi- 
tion of the Viscontis, which threatened the subjajation of all 
Italy. Azzo Visconti, tlie Eon of that Galeazzo who had been 
acherously used by Louis of Bavaria, bad, in 13S8, pur- 



died suddenly, iti the height of hia prosperity, the 16tli of Au- 
gnst, 13i^9. As he letl no childreo, his uncle Luchino soo- 
ceeded him in the sovereignty. Lucbirio was false and ferocions, 
but clever, and posseesed in war the hereditary talent of tho 
ViscCTilia. He was called « lorer of juBlice, probably because 
hepuuislied criminals with an excess of cruelty, and maintained 
by terror a perfect police in his states. He died, paisoned by 
hn wife, on the S3d of January, 1349. His brother John, areif'-, 
hiahop of Milan, succeeded tiim in power. The latter fi ~~ *' 
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himself master of fiistecD of tlie largest cities in Loinbariy; 
cities which, in the preceding century, had been 90 many Iree 
and flourishing republics. His ambition continually aspired to 
more extensive conouesta; snd, oa the I6U1 of Oclober, 135(^ 
he engaged the ImitiierB Pepoli to cede to him Bologna. Theea 
nobles, who hod usurped the soverpignly of their country, were 
at this lime enj^sed in b quarrel with the legate, Giles AtboT-' 
noz, who asserted that Bologna belonged to the holy sec. Tha' 
archhiahop was already treated by the pope aa an enemy; n " 
' • - ■■■ tilffu -' '" ' 



preferred exciting Btilf further his *vralh, 
BO important an Bcquisltion. When Clement VL summoned 
him to come, and justify himself at tlie court of Avignon, he 
answered, that he would present himself there at the head of 
12,000 cavalry and 6000 infantry. The pope, in his alarm, 
ceded to him the fief of Bologna, on the ."Jth of May, 1352, no 
condition of receiving from him an annual tribate of 12,000 
AorinB. florence sew, with terror, this city, which had eo long 
been her most powerlul and laithful ally, the Guelph cily of 
IptteiB, commerce, and liberty, thus pass under the yoke of a. 
tyrant, who had designs upon her liberty alao; who laid snares 
aronnd her; who formed alliances a^nst her with all the petty 
tynmtB of Romnpn, and all the Ghibeline lords of the Apen- 
nines. She was at peace with him, it was true; but she woU 
knew that the Viscontia neither believed themselves bound by 
anv treaty, nor kept any pledge. 

^he number of free cities continually diminished. Pisa was 
still free, hut had, from attachment to the Ghibeline party, made 
alliance with tho Viscontis. Sienna and Perugia were tree also, 
but weak and jeolons; tliey were incessanlly disturbed bv in. 
temal diseensions. The Florentines could not reckon ontnem. 
The archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the end of 
the anmmer, 1851, John Vlsconti da' Oleggio, hts lieutenant at 
Bologna, to pu^h into Tuscany at the head of a formidable army, 
without any deebration of war. The republic had no ally, and 
but slight reliance on the mercenaries in its service ; but the 
Florentines, who showed little bravery in the open field, de- 
fended themselves obstinalely behind walls ; and the great vil- 
Iflge of Scnrperia, in the Mngello, although eo ill fortified that 
the walls of many of tlic houses served instead of a surrounding 
wall, and having a garrison of only 200 cuirassiers and 300 
infentry, flopped the Milanese general sixly-ona days. He 
was at last obliged, on tlie 16th of October, to retire to 
Baloi^a. 

The republics of Venice and Genoa were, it might have 
l>een thought, the natural allies to whom the Florentines should 
have had recourse for iheir common defence. Their interests 
e same ; and the Viscontis bad resahed kA la mSst 
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any free elate to aiibsifit in Italy, lest tbrir subjects sliould iearn 
that there was n botter government than their owe. Unhappily, 
tliese two republics, irritated by commercial quarrels in the 
Kast, were then eii^Bgeil in an obstiiwte war with each other. 
The Genoeee Iiad fortified Pera, a Eubnrb of ConEtantinople, of 
which they had rendered themselves msBt^is, as well as of 
Ca£a in the Crimea ; and theee two coloniea alnioBt equulled 
the metropolis in wealth and ma^ihcence. Theee republicans 
engaged in a quarrel with the emperor Canlacuzene, besieged 
bis capital, and burnt his fleet Two years later, they quarrel- 
led alim with the Crimean Tartars at Catla, and attempted to 
interdict the I«tins from carrying on any coirDierce with them 
at Tana, now Taganreh. This attempt produced a quarrel with 
the Venetiftns, and a war between these two Etates was the 
consequence. The Venetians formed »u alliance with the 
Greek emperor, and witli Peter IV. of Aragon ; Ibrmidable 
fleets, commanded tlie one by the GetM>eEe admiral, Pajranino 
Doria, the other by the Venetian, Nicolo I'isani, dJEplayed a 
courage and ability to resist at once man and the elements, 
which no maritime jieople have ever since surpaased. On the 
13th of February, 1352, Pagan i no Doria, with aixty-fnur galleys, 
attacked, in the straits of the Bosphorus, the Venetians, CataJo- 
nians, and Greeks, who had cnllcctcd, at least, seventy-eight 
vesHila A violent tempest assailed, in those narrow seas, the 
two fleets in the midst of Iheir combat ; they were overtaken by 
R dark night ; whilst the violence of the wmds and tide mixed 
their vessels, and drove them one against the other. The loss 
on both sides was prodigious; but the morning discovered to 
Piaani that he was no longer in a state to continue the combat : 
be retired to Candia, and the Greeks made peace with the 
Genoese. A battle, not less bloody, look place in the Ibllowing' 

Ejn the 29th of August, off the coast of Loiera, in Sardinia, 
ino Doria no longer commanded the Genoese j they were 
id with immense loss: in their distress and discourage- 
ment, they gave themselves up, on the 10th of October, 1363, 
to John Visconti, lord of Milan. This tyrant, the richest in 
Italy, helped them to re-establish their fleet; the command was 
anew to Pagnnino Doria, who attacked and destroyed the 
:Bn fleet in tlie Gulf of Sapienza, in the Morea, on the 
November, 1354 The Venetians, exhausted by such 
great exertions, made peace in the month of May following. 

Genoa had sacrificed her liberty to her thirst of vengeance; 
Ibr although the republic had not conferred the signoria on the 
■Tcbbisbop Visconti without imprabg conditions, it soon ex- 

C'enced that oatlis are not binding on a prelate and a tyTanL 
freedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger fmai 41 
the coofiequencea of the same wax. It was only a few tumtlMIHn 
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after the peace was signed, that Marmo Faliero wbs elected 
saccesaor to Andrea Dandojo, ia the ducal chair, on the 11th 
of September, 1354. The disorders and calamities of war h * 
relased ever; social tie ; the merchants, and the workmen e: 
ployed in the construclian of veasek, were discontented; the 
robles condacted themselves with increasing maolence; and 
e ill observed. Marino Faliero, who was old, and 



ranlia. He believed the offender in love with his wife. The 
offence be received was not punished with the severity which 
be demanded. He lent ao ear to the complaints of the plebei- 
ans, manj' of whom had experienced in their domestic Ufa 
tnorlal injuries from the young nobility ; and excited a conspir- 
acy, of which he consented to be the chieE But just as he was 
on die point of wreaking his vengeance on the government of 
his country, and on the whole order of nobles, some of his ac- 
complices were denounced to the Council of Ten; they wer& 
■eised and put to the torture, on the night of thelStb of April, 
1355. Their disclosures implicated the doge, who was also ar- 
realed, and on the day afler was beheaded. 

Though the war of the maritime republics might have de- 
prived Florence of the aid of Venice or Genoa, it had at least 
diverted the attention of Jolin Visconti; made him direct b^ 
MertbuH elsewhere ; and procured some repose to Tuscany. 
He died on the 5th of October, 1354, ijefore he could renew 
his attacks; and his tliree nephews, the sons of his brother 
Stephen, agreed to succeed him in common. The eldest, who 
showed less talent for government, and more sensuaHh' and 
vice, than his brothers, was poisoned by them the year foHbw- 
ing. The two survivors, Baniabaa and Galeazzo, divided Lora- 
bardy between them ; preserving an equal right on Milan, and 
ia the government Tlieir relative, Visconti da' Oleggib, who 
was their lieutenant at Bologna, made himself independent in 
that city, nearly about the same time tliat the Genoese^ indig- 
nant at seeing all their conventions violated, rose in iasurre(.'~ 
tion on the 15th of November, 1356, drove out the Milanese 
garrison, and again set themselves free. 

The entry of Charles IV. into Tuscany formed also a favor- 
able diversion, by suspending the projects of tlie Tisconlis 
u^inst the Florentines ; but it cost them 100,000 florins, which 
they agreed to pay Charles by treaty on the 12Qi of March, 
' le his rishts on their city, and to obtain his en- 
'le should nowhere enter the Florentine terri- 
m of Pisa and Sienna, who received him 
within their waits, paid still dearer for the hospitality which 
The emperor encoumged tiie tnsiwio.'aWa 
N 
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in both citiea ; he aided them to overtJirow the existing govero- 
roents; be hoped bj so doing to make liiese repubticH little 

Caoipalitiee, wbich he intended lo bestow aa an appanage on 
brother, the patriarch of Aquileia : but atler having caused 
the ruin of hia {UTtisans; ailer having ordered or permitted the 
execution of the former magistrates, who were iiuiocenl of any 
crime, insurrectiona of the people forced him to quit both cities, 
without retaining the amajleat inSuence in either. Ailer h- 
had quilted Italy, the Viecootis were engaged in the war to 
which we have already alluded, againat the marquiseR of Este, 
of Montferrat, dells Scala, Gonzaga, and Carrara. 1'be siege 
of Pavia, and the ravages of the great compaj)j, exhausted 
their resources, but did not make them abanilon Uieir projects 
on Tuscany. The influence which Ihey retained m Uie repub- 
lic of Pisa, as chic& of the Ghibeline party, aeenied to facili- 
tate their schemes. 

Pisa, in losing its maritime power and its possessions in Kar- 
dinia, had not lost its warlike character ; it was still Ihb slate 
in IbLly where the citizens were beat exercised in the use of 
anga, and evinced the most bravery. It bad given proo^ of it 
in conquering, under the eye of the Florentines, the city of 
Lucca, which it still retained. Nevertheless, ainca the peace 
made by the duke of Athens on the 14th of October, 1342, 
commercial interests had reconciled the two republics. The 
Florentines had obtained a complete enfranchisement irom all 
imposts in the port of Pisa; they had established there their 
counting-houses, and attracted thither a rich trade. From that 
time the democratic party predominated In the Pisan republic ; 
at its head was a rich merchant, named Francesco Gambacorta, 
who attached himself to the Florentines, and to the mainte- 
nance of peace. His party wm called that of the Bergolbi ; 
while that of the great Ghibeline families attached to the 
counts of la Gherardcsca, who despised commerce and excited 
WW, was called the Raspanti party. The Viacontis sought the 
alliance of the latter ; the moment did not appear to tliem yet 
arrived in which they could assume to tliemselves the dominion 
over a1! Tuscany. It was sufficient for their present views lo 
exhaust the Florentine republic by a war, which would disturb 
its commerce; to weaken the spirit of liberty and energy in 
tlie Pisans, by subduing them lo the power of the aristocracy, 
in the hope, that when once they hod ceased to be free, and had 
Bubmitted to a domestic tyrant, they would soon prefer a great 
to B little prince, and throw themselves into bis arms. The 
revolution, which in 1355 had &vored the emperor in restoring 
power to the Raspanti, titcilitated this project 

In pursuance of this view, the party of the Raspanti, at the 
— *^-a of the Viaautis, in 1357 began to dieturb the Flo 
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mlioeB in the enjoyment of the franchlBes secured to thern at 
Pisa by the Ireaty of peace. The Flurenlinea, guesaing the 
pKiject of the Lombard tyrant, instead of defending tlieif rijrlit 
by arms, resolved cm braving an unwholesome climate, and eub- 
mitting to the inconvenience of longer and worse roads, tians- 
ported all their counting-houses to Telamone, a port in tha 
luaremma of Sienna. They persisted till 13G1 in despising all 
the insults of the Pifans, as well as in rejecting ell their offers 
of recoDcilation : at length, animosity increasing on both sides, 
the war broke out in 1362. The Viscontis supplied the Pisoiis 
wilh soldiers. France during this period had been laid waste 
bf the war with the English ; and as the sovereigns were rarely 
in a state to pay their troops, there had been formed, as m 
Italy, companies of adventurers, English, Gascon, and French, 
who liifed at the cnst of the country, plundering it with the 
utmost barbarity. The peace of Bretigny permitted several of 
these companies to pass into Italy ; they curried with them the 
plague, which made not less ravages in 1361 than it had done 
m 1348. The English company commanded bv John Hawk- 
wood, an adventurer, who rendered himself celebrated in Italy, 
was sent to the Pirans by Barnabas Visconti. After varioua 
mccenes, the two republics, at last exhausted by the plague, 
and by the rapacity and want of discipline of the adventurers 
whom th^ had taken into pay, made peace on the 17th of 
AugTist, 1364. But the purpose of the Viscontis was not tha 
less attained. The Pisans having exhausted their resources, 
were at a lora to make the last payment of 30,000 florins to 
their army ; they were reduced to accept llie offer made them 
by Giovanni Agnello, one of their fcllow-citizena. of advancing 
that sum, on condition of being named doge of Pisa, Tlie mo- 
ney bad for this purpose been secretly advanced by Bamabag 
Visconti, to whom Agnello bad pledged his word never to con- 
sider himself more than hb lieutenant at Pisa. Thus the field 
fertilized by liberty became continually more circumscribed ; 
Bod Florence, always threatened by the tyrants of Lombardy, 
B«iw around her those only who had alienated their liberty, and 
who had no longer any sentiment in common with the republic 





The chief Bmgisfiates of the Florentine repuWic coold not 
conceal from themselves tbe danger which now meneced liie 
liberty of llaly. They found themselves closed io, — blockaded, 
BB it were, — by the tymntR, who daily made some new pro- 
gress. The two brothers Viscoiiti, iDBElers of Lombordy, had 
at Iheir disposal immense wealth and numerous armies ; and 
their ambition was insatiable. They were allied, by marriage, 
to tlie two houses of France and Lngknd : their intrigues ex- 
tended throughout IlaJy, and every tyrant was under their pro- 
tection. At the same time, their own subjects trembled under 
iri^htful cruelties. They shamelessly published oa edict, by 
which the execution of etate criininaJa was prolonged to the 
period of forty days. In it the particuhr torlurea to be inflicted, 
day by day, were detailed, and the members to be mutilated 
designated, before death was renelied. On the other hand, their 
finances were in good order ; they liberally recompensed tlieir 
piutisaos, and won over traitors in every slate inimical to them. 
They pensioned the captain of every compaiiy of advenliirerB, 
on condition that be engaged to return lo their service when- 
ever called upon. Meanwhile, these captains, with tbeir aol- 
diers, overran, plundered, and exhausted Italy, during tlie in- 
tervaJs of peace ; reducing the country to such a state as to be 
incapable of resisting any new attack. All the Ghibelines, all 
tbe nobles who had preserved their independence in the Apen- 
nines, were allied lo the Viscontis. The nrnrch of tieee usurp, 
ers was slow, but it seemed sure. The moment was foreseen 
lo approach when Tuscany would be theirs, as well as Lom- 
bardy ; particularly as Florence had no aid to expect either 
from Genoa or Venice. These two maritime republics ap- 
peared lo have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and to place 
their whole existence in distant regions explored by their 



For a moment, the few Italian stales still free were ted lo 
believe that the succor, now so necossary to enable them lo 
resist the Viscontis, would arrive both from France and Ger- 
many. The pope and the emperor announced their determina- 
tion to deliver tbe country, over which they assumed a supreme 
rigilt, from every otlier yoke. Urban V., moved by the com- 
pfiints of the Christian world, declared that his du^, as bishop 
ti Rome, was to return and live there ; and Chailea IV. |iro- 
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tested that he would deliver his Roman enipire from the devaa- ■ 
tatioDS of [he adventurers, and from Che UEurpatious of the 
Lombani tyranta. In ISffT. Urban returned to luly; and the 
mate year formed a league with the emperor, the king of llua- ' 
gary, the lords of Padua, Ferrara, and Mantua, and witli the 
queen of Naples, — against the Viscontia. But when Charles 
entered Italy, on tlie 5th of May, 1368, he thought only of 
pro&ting by the terror with which he inspired tlic ViBcontis, to 
obtain Irom them large sums of money; in return Ibr which he 
crajited them pence. He afterwanls continued hia march 
uiruugii the peninsula, with no other object than tliat rf col- 
lecting money. His presence, however, caueed some change* 
favoraUe to liberty. A festival was prepared Ibr him at Lucca, 
on the 7th rf September ; on which day he intended confirm- 
ing, by his investiture, the sovereignty of the doge Gian Ag- 
nello over Pisa and Lucca. But the stage on which Agndw 
had mounted gave way, and m the fall be hroke hia leg. The 
Piaans profited by this acciileal to recover their freedom, and 
the emperor kept Lucca tbi himself. At Sienna, he favored s 
Involution which overthrew the ruling aristocracy; uitendbg, 
on hia return to that cit^, niter a devotional visit to Some, to 
take advantage of the disturbance, and get himself appointed 
to the signoria : but a sedition against him broke forth on tha 
ISth of January, 1369. Barricades were raised on all aides; 
His guards were separated from liim, and disarmed ; his palace ■ 
was broken into. No attempt, indeed, waa mode on his per- 
enn ; hut he was left alone several hours in the public square, 
addressing himself in turn to the armed troopa which cloaed 
the entrance of every street, and which, immovable and silent, 
remained insensible to all his entreaties. It was not tUI be be- 
can to sufler from hunger, that his equipages were restored to 
him, and he was permitted lo leave the town. He returned to 
Lucca, where he had already lived, in the time of his father, 
BB prince royal of Bohemia. The Lucchese were attached to 
him, and placed in him their last hope to be delivered from a 
foreign yoke, which had weighed upon tliem since the year 
1314. They declared themselvea ready to make the greatest 
ESCtifices for the recovery of their freedom ; and they, at the 
same time, testified to him so much confidence and aHection oa 
to touch his heart By a diploma, on the 6lh of April, 1869, 
Charles restored them to liberty, and granted them varioui 
privilegee ; hut, on quitting their city, he lefl: in it a German 
1, with orders not to evacuate that town till the Luc- 
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public. The Guelph exiles w 

s close Blliance was contnit:te< 

rio, composed of a gontklonier and ten anziani, to be ctiatiged 

every two mooths, whs recoDBtituted. 

Urban V., on his arrival in Italy, endeavored also lo oppose 
the usurpations of tlie Viscontis, who hail just taken poeseEsion 
of San Miniato, b TuEcany, and who, even in Ihe states of the 
church, were rendering themselves more powerful than the 
pope himself. Of the two brothers, Barnabas Visconti waa 
more troublesome to him, by his intrigues. Urban had recourse 
to a bull of excommunication, and sent two legates to bear it to 
liim ; but Barnabas forced these two legates to eal, in his pres- 
ence, the parchment on which the bi5l waa written, together 
with the leadeo seals and silken strings. The pope, frightened 
at the tliuught of combating' men who seemed to hold religion 
in no respect, and wearied, moreover, with bis ill Euccesses, 
was glad lo return to the repose of Avignon, where be arrived 
in the month of September, 1370 ; and died the November 
following. 

Greoory XI., who succeeded him, was smbiLioDH, covetous, 
and false. He joined the Florentines in their war against the 
Tiscontis ; but the legates, to whom he had intrusted the gov- 
ernment of the ecclesiastical states, and who had rendered 
themselves odious by their rapacity and immorality, formed the 



Cced at their difipoaal, for the purpose of cdrryingthe war into 
mbardy. The cardinal legate, who comrnanded the com- 
bined army, resided at Bologna; tiie church having rescued 
that ci^ from the grasp of Visconli da' Oleggio, on the 31st of 
March, 1360. He signed a truce with !^jnaba9 Visconti, in 
the month of June, 1375 ; and, before the Florentmca could re- 
call their soldiers, sent John Hawkwood with a formidable 
army to surprise Florence. The Florentines, indignant at such 
a shameless want of good faith on the port of the church, whose 
most faitliful allies they had always been, vowed vengeance on 
the see of Rome. They determined to rouse the spirit of lib- 
erty in every city belonging to it, and drive out the French 
legates — more odious and perfidious than the most abhorred rf 
the Italian tyrants. They, m the month of June, 1375, without 
placing any contidence in Barnabas Visconti, made an alliance 
with him against the priests, who liad just deceived them under 
the &lth of the most solemn oaths. They admitted the repub- 
lics of Sierma, Lucca, and Plea, into tliis league ; they formed 
a, commission of eight perEone, to direct the military depart' 
ment, called " the eight of war ;" they assembled a numeroofu 
army, and gave it colors, on which was inecribed, ii 
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lettere, the word " Liberty." This army entered Ihe slalps ot 
the chiirch, proclaioiiiig that the Florentines demanded tiothlnff ] 
far theruselvea, — tliat not only would Ihey make no comjueHt^ j 
but would accept dominion over no people who mig'ht o^r ' 
themselves : tbej were desirous only of universal liberty,— and < 
would assist tlie oppresed with all their power, Bollvitous Sx i 
the recovery of their freedom. J 

The army of liberty carried revolution into all the states of' I 
the church with an inconceivable rapidity : eijjhty cities and I 
towns, in ten days, threw ofl' the yoke of the legfates, Th» I 
greater number constituted themselves republics ; a few recall- 
ed the ancient families of princes, who had been exiled by Egi- 
dio Albomoz, and to whom they were attached by hereditary 
afiection. Bologna did not accomplish her revolution before 
the 20th of Wardi, 1376. This ancient republic, in recovering 
its liberty, vowed fidelity to the Florentines, to whom it owed 
the restoration of its freedom. The legates, beside themselves 
with rage, endeavored to rei<train the people by terror. Jcilm 
Hawkwood, on the 29lh of March, 1376, delivered up Faenza 
to a frightiul military execution : 40U0 persons were put to 
death, property pillaj^ed, and women violated. The pope, not 
BatisHed with such rigor, sent Robert of Geneva, another cardi- 
nal legale, into Italy, with a Breton company of adventurers, 
considered as the most ferocious of all tliose trained to plunder 
by the wars of France. The new legate treated Cesena, on 
the Ist of February, 1377, with slill greater barbarity. He waa 
beard to call out, durino- the massacre, "Twill have more blood) 
—hill ail !— blood, blood !" Gregory XI. at last felt the 



cntines, who had sent tlie staiidard of liberty to the senators ai 
bannerets of Rome, and had made alliance with the Romans, 
expostulated on the danger they incurred, if tliey admitted the 
pontiff within their walls. 

The two parties, however, befjan to he equally weary of the 
war. Borne of the cities enfranchised by tlie Florontmes were 
already detached from the league. The Bologtienc had made, 
on the 21st of August, 1377, a separate peace with the pope, 
who had agreed to acknowledge llieir republic. Barnabas Vis- 
conti carried on with the holy see secret negotiations, in which 
he olTered to sacrifice to the church his uly, the republic of 
Florence. This republic was then pressed for its consent to the 

ruing of a congress for restoring peace to Italy, lo be held at 
zana, In the tieginning of the year 1378: the presidency of 
the congress was given to Bamatras Visconti. The conference 
had scarcely openS when the Florentines perceived, witli more 
indignatloa than surprise, that the Lombard tyrant, who had 
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fought in coHcert with them, intended that Ihey should pay to 
him and to the pope the whole ejipenses of the war. The na- 
gotiations took the most alarming turn, when the unexpected 
newsajrivBfi of the death of Gregory XI., on the 27th of March, 
137S; and Che congre^ Bcparated, without coming to any de- 
cision. The year which now opened was destined to bi'mg 
witll it the most important revolutions throughout Italy. Amidst 
those convulsions, the peace of Florence with the court of 
Borne, weakened by the great western schism, w»a not i-'itiicult 
to Bccompiiah. 

The pnQtiGool chair had been transferred to France since tha 

¥™r 131)5. Its exile from Itajy lasted seventy-three years, 
he Chrietian world, France excepted, had considered It a scan- 
dal ; but the French kings hoped by it to retein the popes in 
their dependence ; and the French cardinals, who tbrmed more 
than three fourths of the sacred college, seenied determined to 
preserve the pontifical power in their ratiotL They were, 
however, thwarted in this intention by the death of Grepiry XL 
at Rome ; — for the conclave must always assemble where the 
last pontiff'dies. The clamor of the Romans, anil the manifes- 
tation of opinion throughout Christendom, were not without io' 
fluenceon the conclave. On the 8th of April, 1378, it elected— 
not, indeed, a Roman, whom the people demanded ; but an Ital' 
ian, — Bartolomeo Prisnani ; who, having lived long in France^ 
seemed fomied to conciliate the prejudices of both parties. He 
was considered learned and pious. The cardinals had not, how- 
ever, calculated on the development of the passions which a 
sudden elevation sometimes gives; or on the degree of impa- 
tience, arrogance, and irritability of which man is capable, in 
his unexpected capacity of master, though in an inferior silna- 
tion he had appeared gentle and modest. The new pope, who 
took the name of Urban VL, became so violent and despotic, eo 
confident in hiniseIC andsocontemptuousof others, that he soon 
quarrelled witli all his cardinals. They left him; assembled 
again at Fonji; and, on the 9th of August, declared the holy 
see vacant ; asserting that their previous election was null, hav- 
ing bean forced by their terror of the Romans. Consequently, 
on the 20th of September, (hey elected another pope. Their 
ahoice, no better than the former, fell on Robert, cardinal of 
Geneva, who had presided at tlie massacre of Cesena: he look 
the name of Clement VII. He was protected by queen Joan, 
with whom Urban had already quarrelled, Clement estaUid*-' 
ed his court at Naples; but au insurrection of the people mad«(J| 
him quit it the year following, and determined him on retarXP^ 
ing, with his cardinals, to Avignon. Urban VI., meanwhile, ds>^ 
posed, as schismatics, all the cardinals who had elected Clem* H 
eat, eiid replaced them by a new and more numerous college; ' 
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but he agreed do better with these than with their predt 
He accused tliein of a conspiracy agajnst him ; he caused ir 
to be put to the torture in bis prea^oci!, and while he recited 
his breviary 1 he ordered others to lie thrown into the sea ia . 
sacks, anil drowned ; he quarrelled with the Rouiona, and the 
new sovereign of Naples, whom ho had himsGlf named ; he pa- 
raded his incapacity and rage through all Itily ; and finally look _ 
refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the 9th of November, 1389. ', 1 
The cardinals who acknowledge him named a succeaaor on ilia j 1 
death, as the French cardinals did afterwards on the deatli of 
Clement VQ., which took place on tiie 16th of September, 1B94. 
The churuh thus found itself divided between two popes and 
two colleges of cardinals, who reciprocally anathematized each 
other. Whilst the Catholic ftith vina tlius shaken, tlie tempo- 
ral sovereignty of the pope, founded by the conquests of the car- 
iinnl Albornoz, was overthrown. Several of the cities eufran- 
chieed by the Florentines to the war of liberty, preserved their 
republican government; but the greater number, particularly 
in Romagna, fell agaio under the yoke of petty lyrants. 

The jmrt wliich Joan of Naples had taken in the schism, by 
protecting what the orthodox called tlie revolt of Robert of Ge- 
neva and the cardiaals, awakened the resentment which Louis 
of Huiu;ary still entertained for the murder of her Srat husband ; 
she had since successively married three otliers, vvltbout hav- 
ing a child : her natural heir was the last prince of the race of 
Cnarlea of Aojou, named Charles da Duraizo, the grandson of 
king Robert's brother, and cousin to the king of Ilungary, at 
whose court he had been brought up. The aged Louis, learn- 
ing that Urban VL hod excommunicated and deposed Joan, 
charged Charles da Durazzo to execute the sentence. Me in- 
trusted him with an army, with which the young prince trav- 
ersed Italy, without meeting any resistance : he entered Naples 
on the 16th of July, 1381, and proclaimed himself king, undci 
the name of Charles 111. The queen, who could not arm a 
single person in her defence, was consirained to surrender to 
him five weeks afterwards. After detaining her nine montha 
in prison, he caused her to be smothered under a feather bed. 
Louis of Hunmiry did not long survive this revolution: he died 
on the 11th of September, 1392, leaving heiress to his domin- 
ioDB a daughter, witli whom Charles da Durait:to soon disputed 
the crown of Hungary. The emperor Charles IV. had died be- 
fcre Louis, at Prague, on the 29lh of November, 1378, and had 
been succeeded by his son, the debauched Wencealaus. About 
ime period (1380) the crown of Prance had pnaeed to a 
■, Ctarles VL, who afterwards became mad. Italy had 
little to fear from abroad ; the danger sprang up in her own 
bosom. 




The republicH of Venice and Genoa, on every 
tually opposed, regarded each other as rivals. Tlie Genoese 
earned on a. conEiderable comoierce in CypraB, but had excited 
there Ihe resentment of the people, who in 1373 rose, and at a 
public festival massacred all the Genoese on whom the^ coutd 
u.y hands. The republic avenged this outrage committed ca* 
its citizens; and in 1373 conquered the isle of Cyprus: but 
using its victory with moderation, restored the island in fief 
to the hoose of Luaignan. The Venetians, notwhii^aiidiiig-, 
olTered their alliance to the Cypriots, and in 1378 they, in con- 
cert, besieged the Genoese at Famagosta. In the many quarrels 
of the Venetians with Louis of Hungary, and with Francesco 
da Carrara, lord of Podu^ they had always found the Cienoese 
siding with their adversaries. The two republics finally at- 
tached themselves to the two opposite Actions which disputed 
the remains of the empire of Constantinople, now arrived at ita 
last term. Mutual animosity went on continually increasing. 
At last the Venetian and Genoese fleets met before Antium, m 
the month of July, 1378. They attacked eacji other in the 
height of a tempest; and the Genoese were vanquished. It 
wastJie first battle of a feariiil war: Lucian Doria was charged, 
in the mouth of May, 1379, to avenge the Genoese. Having 
entered the Adriatic, on Ihe 29th of that month he met the 
Venetian fleet, commanded by Vittor Pisani, before Pola. 
Lucian was killed early in the engagement ; but that onl/ 
served to redouble the animosity of thu Genoese; and the Ve- 
netian fleet was almost annihilated. The senate threw Vittor 
Pisani, the Greatest admiral the republic ever had, into prison, 
to punish lum for a disaster which would have been avoided 
had his counsel been taken ; for he had given battle by the ex* 
press order of the senate, contrary lo his own judgment. 
Pietro Doria, who succeeded Lucian in the command of the 
Genoese flee), arrived on the 6th of August, to attach the canal 
or port of Chiozza, twenty-five miles south of Venice. It ia 
one of the numerous openings which cut the Aggtre, or long 
bank farmed by nature between the Lagtme and tlte setL 
Francesco da Carrara sent at the same time a flotilla of Faduan 
boats, to attack in rear the Venetians, who defended this 
opening. The port of Chiozza was forced, and the town taken, 
on the 16lh of Ausust Chiozza, like Venice, is in the boGom 
of the Laguae. The Genoese fleet, having arrived thus far, 
could P38S up \o the canals of Venice. Never had the repuHic 
been in such imminent danger; never hod she oflfered to pur- 
chase peace by greater or more humiliating sacrificea But the 
Genoese, the king of Hungary, and the lord of Padua, rejecK ' 
all advances r Pietro Doria declared that he would nc' — ' 
peace, before be had bridled, with hia own band, the 
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boTBee ia the n]uare of t^L Mark (the same which Imve s\ 
been seen in the Place da CnrrouBel at Paris). Tlie Veiieliajn J 
driven to the last extremity, redoubled their patriotic exertioaa: 1 
they drew Vittor Pi^ni from his dangeon, to place him in thai. I 
command of a new fleet; they shut Iheir cbiuIb with stock- 1 
■des; they recalled their man; veEsels dispersed in the Levant 
and p.ve the comnmnd or them to Carlo Zeno, another of their 
ffreatcst citizens. The defence of Venice was, notwilhstand- 
ing-, so far doublliil, that the sigooria had made preparations to 
remove to Candia on the first reverse of (brtiiDe. 

On Ihe Ist of January, 1380, Carlo Zeno arrived with the 
fleet which he had collected in the ea^em seas; the Vene- 
tians, insteul of waitinz to be besieged, proposed blockading the 
Genoese fleet in the Lagune uf Chioz^, into which it had eo 
victoriouBly entered. They succeeded in first shutting the 
canal of Chiozza, and aiterwsrda all the other ports or canals 
wbich cut the A/rgere: each of these advantages was, bow- 
ever, purchnsed by un ohstinate battle. Forty-eight galleys, 
and 14,000 Genoese mariners or soldiers, were shut in at 
Chiozza; but they were not abandoned by their country; it 
sent a new fleet mto the Adriatic for their deliverance, while 
the lord of Padua made the utmost exertions In open a conimn- 
nication with them. The Venetians, always investing the be- 
sieged still closer, succeeded in avoiding ttie battle continually 
oflered them. Tlio Genoese at last perceived that there wsa 
DO possibility of saving their galleys; they constniclcd boats, 
in which they intended to escape, and gain the fleet whicli 
awaited them in the high seas. The moment these boats were 
transported to the sea-shore, they were attacked and burnt by 
tbe Venetians. Deprived of all resource, and pressed by 
bmine, the Genoese at la^t surrendered at discretion, on the 
3lBt of June, 1380. Notwithstanding this great reverse of for- 
tune, Genoa was not cast down. The Venetians, hard pressed 
by land, were obliged to abandon Treviso, and shut tbemselvet 
up anew in tbelr Lagitne. But the two republics, equally ex- 
hausted by the war, were glad to sign, on the 6th or August, 
1381, a treaty of peace, which re-established their former rel*- 
tions, nearly as Ihey stood before it commenced. Tbe treaty 
of peace with the king of Hungary was more disadvantageous 
to the Venetians: they ceded to him the whole of Dolmatia; 
hut as he died the year following, they took advantage of the 
embarrassment into which his daughter wa^ thrown, to recover 
their possessious in that province. 

The discord which had so long fermented in Florence be- 
tween the higher citizens who administered the government. 
Bod tlie lower orders, who demanded a more complete equality, 
.broke out in 137S;ayearlruitiulineveQts tultid^. TbA%sc>». 
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of tliL' Florentme constitution was entirely democratic, the only 
sovereign was the people ; the nobles and the Gbibelines were 
excluded from all participation In the government; but a. 
perfect equality appeared to exist in the rest of the nation, 
which waa rendered more complete by the citizens being 
coUed by lot to the highest dignities in the state. NevGrtheleEE^ 
if government is instituted for the good of all, to invest all in- 
discriminately with power, would be very for from oblainbg 
that good, the object of the common effort Education, and the 
leisure which gives time for reflection, are two conditions 
equally necessary to man, in order to attain the complete de- 
velopment of his understanding, and the knowledge, if ever 
he should arrive at the administration of public aflkirs, of what 
would constitute the happiness of nil. Those who have not 
learnt to think, those to whom manual labor leaves no time for 
meditation, ought not to undertake the guidance of their fel- 
low-citiiena, 1^ entering the difficult career of government 
There was at Florence, as there is everywhere, a distinction 
to be made between families whose fortune gives them the 
means of intellectual improvement, and tliose who, to live, are 
obliged to devote themselves to mere labor, so much calculated 
to render the faculties of the mind obtuse. This distinction 
was marked by the division of citizens into twenty-one corpora- 
tions of arts and trades; the seven higher arts were distin- 
guished by the name of arti maggiori. In those alone the ma- 
gistrates were always chosen ; and they comprehended femjlies 
sometimes so enriched by commerce as to rival princes in mag- 
nificence : they were designated by the new appellation of 
Ttohili popolaTii, nobles of the people, and produced men dis- 
tiuguiahed in the government of the republic for as much 
v'atiie as talent 

There was, however, a want of union among these great 
families ; they hod been divided between the two parties, which 
were at first headed by the Albizzi and Ricci : the Albizzi were 
among the number of those femilies which the same revolution 
tiiat drove out the Ghibelines had, for more than a century, 
piaced at the head of the republic. They made it a part of their 
religion to maintain the Guelph parly m all its purity, and they 
caused tlie law of admonition, which excluded from the majris- 
tracy every descendant of the ancient Ghibelines, and under 
tliat pretext every neio man, to be executed in all its rigor. 
Thoir faction, tlien, was essentially aristocratic The Ricci, 
and with them the Scali, Strosizi, Albert!, and the Medici, hud 
attained later their immense opulence. The name of Medici 
was never pronounced before the middle of this century : their 
adversaries profited by the obscurity of their origin, to pretend 
that theiianceators were Ghibelines. The interest of new femi- 



r, which had di- 

lected, with such courage and atiility, Uie attack on the holy 
Bee, were all of tha Ricci fiiction. In arming the republic 
against iJie church, it appeared na if they hod niade it adopt all 
the principles of Die Gbihelines ; but when the citizens, inupa- 
tientof the weight of taxes, began to sigh for peace, tlie Albiwi 
took advantage of thejr discontent, to revive against their ad- 
Teraaries the occuealion of Gh.oelinism. The^ even intended, 
under this pretext, to exclude them froni their counir;. The 
increasing ill-will between t)ie two Actions made it obvious 
that the qnarrel must soon break out When Salvestro de 
Medici was, in the month of June, 1-^, mode by lot gan&lo- 
ner, he Tiroposed a law to suspend the proceedings called admo- 
nition, which the Albiizi directed against his party. The col- 
lege or little council of the signorin rejected il, na too ftvorable 
to the Ghibelineii. Salveatra appesled, on the eighteenth of 
June, to a council of the people, and afterwards to the people 
thanlselves. Violent indignation whs immediately manilested 
Bgunst this small oligarchy, which, under pretext of maintain- 
ing the ancient Guelph party in all its purity, had bnuided bo 
niany honorable names with exclusion, had encouraged divi- 
eione in a republic to which union was necessary, and had 
thrown doubts on the civic rights of hnlf Florence. The law 
proposed by Salvestro de' Medici passed by an immense ma- 
jority. 

But this first victory awakened more violent disputes upon 
the rights and equality of the citizens; on the privileges of the 
nobiUpopolanii en the artifices by which they reserved among 
themselves the nomination to the magistracies ; on the preroga- 
tives of the major in opposition to the minor arts; and upon Uie 
dependent condition of the numerous artiRcers who must range 
under tie banner of the major arts, without being permitted to 
form themselves into a corporation, or to ernny any of the ad- 
vantages attached to these associations. The law which the 
Medici had just carried, provided only that no new family 
riurald be excluded from the magistracies under the pretext 
that their ancestors were Ghibelines. The people soon de- 



« should be admitted tn furnish membets for the tr 
G proportion as the major arts ; finally, that 

w corporaliona sliould be formed, to include workmen, 
dyeiH, weavers, tullitra, and others employed in the woollen 
trade. These men, belonging to the uoollen art, YaiTf&^'Vb'V 
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participation in iLe government, regarded themselves a. 
c'.uded tram every political right. They formed n nuineroui 
portion uf the population at Florence, called in derisuin bj the 
name of ciompi. Thu aignoria, bo &r from yielding to these 
deiDandti, recKoned on restrainmg the people by terror; on the 
S^h ofJuly they cauaed one of the chiefs of the ciompi to be 
put 10 the torture, aa having been found guilty ofa plot against 
the Etate; but tliis only proved a sigual for explosion. The 
cionipi, and all the pcnirer claases of artlsana, flew to arms. 
The si^nuria called the urban guard to their aid; but those 
dared not assemble. On tlie ^d of July the ciompi laid siege 
to tlie palace of the podesta, and took it on tlie ^d ; they at- 
tached and made themselves mastere also of the pBilace of the 
signoria: at that moment a. carder of wool, named Slichele 
Lando, In a short waistcoat and barefooted, marched at the 
head of the people, carrying in his hand tlie gon&lon of the 
Btate, which he had seized in the palace of the potiesta t an ac- 
clamation suddenly resounded from the crowd who followed 
him, proclaiming him gonlaloner. During the three preceding 
da^E, the populace, matters of the city, had committed many 
crimes and disorders; but they had no sooner given anewchi^ 
to the state, than the chief thus choeen labori^, with admirable 
courage and capacity, to restore order and peace. He ardslnect 
that br the future tjie supreme magiatmcy should be composed 
of three members of the major arts, three of the minor, and 
three of the ciompi He put on immediate end to pillaging, 
buminw, and every other disorder. He restored aulhority tn Hie 
tribunals, wcurity 1u the citizens; and exhibited by his owa 
example how much a free government spreads pound sense and 
elevated Eentiments among even the lowest clasces of society. 
The ciompi, it is true, did not lon^ submit to a government 
which they had themselves created. They rose anew ; but 
Micliele Lando vigorously attacked and vanquished them: s 
voal number were exiled from the city. 

The popular party, however, ia near its defeat when the 
moderate chieS are forced to subdue the spirit of the more ar- 
dent. Frightened at some blamable e^tceeses committed by 
their partisans, they deprive themselves of all vigor in order to 
suppress them ; they disarm those by whose strength they have 
conquered ; they distrust their friends, and conhde in their ene- 
mies. A man of the lower order had vanquished the anarchisle 
whom no other than himself could have subdued; but immedi- 
ately afterwards, Florence blushed to have inlriisted so much 
power lo a man of his class; and on tlie next drawing of lot Sff 
the magistracy, (he three ciompi drawn for the prion were not 
permitted to sit in the signoria. Giorgio Scali, SalvestiO'l 
e' Medici, and Benedetto Alberti were [daced at the head o(-ff 




tbe repulilic : lUthough belonging themselves to the aristocracy, 
tlioy were the enemies of thot order. On discotering- a plot 
of tbe Albiiai, their ancient rivals, to effect a revolution, with 
the aid of the troops of Charles IIL king of Naples, which then 
traversed Tuscany, Ihey caused men wlio had bo long administer- 
^ Iherepublic wiUi glory todje on the BCatTcld. The public, not- 
withEtandiiig the (confession of the accused, were not convinced 
tfasc they were really guilty, or justly punished. But divif ion 
soon sprang up in the new administration: some, no lon|^r 
fearing any rival, insolently abused their power. Giorgio Kcall, 
learning that one of his creatures, accused of bearing false wit- 
ness, WBB in the prison of tiie captain of the people, who prose* 
cutod him, forced tiie palace of Uiat judge, on the 13tli of Janu- 
aiv, IS82, at the head of a troop of armed men ; gave it up to 
pillage i and set its prisoner free. Benedetto Alberti, who had 
always acted honestly, and in the principles of an austere re- 

Eublican, was indignant at the conduct of his ancient associate. 
le summoned the people to avenge Uie msolted honor of tbe 
tribunals : for lliat purpose, he made advances to tlie major arts 
and the party of the Albizzi. Gioreio Scall was placed at the 
bar, and received sentence of deafli, which was immediately 
executed. The aristocracy frit, meanwhile, that it had rccov- 
ed power. On the 21st of January, the city rose at the cry of 
" Long live the Guelph party !" The nobles, tbe rich merchanta, 
and the higher citizens comprehended In the major arts, took 
poeeeasion of the public places, created a balia, or supreme 
commission, to reform the state; abolished all the laws which 
bail arisen from tbe revolution, or the tumult of the ciompi; 
exiled Michele Lando, Benedetto Alberto, and al! those who 
had in any way signalized themselves In the Insurrection ; and, 
finally, reconstituted the aristocracy of the nobili popolani mora 
firmly than it had ever yet stood. 

SimilaT revolutions broke out at the Bome time In the olhei 
Italian republicti: in everyone the same progress was to be 
distiDguished. The party which In all had risen to power, aa 
democratic, no sooner felt themselves In posBesslon of It tlrnn 
thej turned towards aristocracy. The leaders of the rising 
generation presented themselves as hereditary tribunes of the 
people, at the same time iho*. they impugned hereditary rights. 
At Genoa, men of new femilles completely usurped from the 
ancient bouses of Duria, c^pinola, Urimaldi, and Fleschl, ell 
power In the government ; and raneed themselves, soon after 
the middle of the century, under the standard of two plebeian 
fcmilies, — tiie one naraet! AdomI, and Guelphs ; the other Tre- 
gom, and Gliibelines. While they proclaimed their hatred of 
tbe aristocracy, and their determination not to allow the doge 
to be taken trom a noble family, they combated fot tt\« NiW^ 
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and Fregoai, wiLh the same enthiisiuni and spirit oTclietilelags I 
with wliich their uncoBtors liad fought for a Doria or a Fieaco. 
The ruinojfl civil wars mto which the republic was precipitated 
br ttie rivalry between these two fiuuiliea, and the fear that the 
ViecontiB might profit by these troubles to enslave it, at last de- 
lennined Anloniotto Adorni, tlie do^, in 1396, to confer, on 
the i'jth of October, the sigooria on Chnrles VI. king of Prance, 
in tlie hope that a distant monarch might lend the sii|i[)ort of 
hia' name to the government, without having either the power 
or the iuclination materially to injure the liberty of the repuhlic^ 
At Sienna, ailcr the nobles had beea excluded froni the ina- 
guitracies, several plebeian aristocracies succeeded each other. 
The signoria, composed of nine members, renewed every two 
montlis, had found nieana of reserving to theinselves tlie nomi- 
nation of those by whom they were to be replaced. From that 
time, the election ran among not more than ninety ^milies of 
rich mercbanta, who, from 13S3 to 1355, reraatiied the real 
mlers of the republic. This first burgher aristocracy was called 
"the order," or "monte," of "nine. The jealousy it excited 
in the rank next below it caused the revolution, which Charles 
rV. encouraged, in the hope of becoming master of Sienna, on 
bis firat passage through that city. The Nine, like the nobles, 
were excluded from all participation in the government It 
was agreed to replace them by a popular magistracy of twelve 
members, chosen from the burghership ; but these men were oo 
Booner in power, than, aflectiijo; to observe an exact medium 
between the arislocmcy just excluded and the democracy whose 
invasion they feared, they created an order or monte of twelve, 
out of those biireher farailiea who aspired only to ft respectable 
mediocrity. This order, once in possesaiou of the magistracy, 
became not less exclusive than its predecessors, oml coose- 

ritly not less odious. When Chiirlea returned in 1368, for 
second time, to Siemia, the twelve were deprived of power; 
and a third order was created, named "the reforniera," taken 
from amon^; the claBses inferior in wealth and education to the 
monte of nine and of twelve. This order did not, at first, usurp 
ftU the power of the republic, — it demanded only an equal par- 
tition with theotlier two; but soon betrayed irritation, because, 
being by &r the most numerous, it had not the loost iniluence. 
Its pretensions ot^n occasioned commotions, and ebonies in the 
constitution. When the ciompi seined the govemnient nt 
Florence, the reformerti, who regarded themselves as holdii 
the same rank in life, made alliance with them j but, frequent 
^vtng way to sudden bursts of passion, they were accused <) 
failing in good faith as well as prudence. They were at le ** 
driven out of Sienna, on the S4th of March, 1385, after u 
Etinatc battle between them and the other orders of ci ' 
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Four thousand were exiled; md Sienna remained, from that 
time, weakened and <ihiLken in licr prijici[i]«f< of liberty. 

The terror in which the honse of Visconii had held Flor- 
ence and the other iLilian repuLlics begmi somenlmt to sub- 
■ide. Barnabas, growii old, had dlviil^ the cities of hie do- 
minions amongst his numerous child reo. His brother, Gal eazzo, 
had died on the 4th of August, 1376; and been replaced by hia 
■on, Gian Galeazzo, called count dc Virtus, from a cuitrity in 
Champagne, given him by Choriea V., whose sister he had 
married. Barnabag would witluinly have deprived his nephew 
of bis paternal inheritance, to divide it among his children. 
Gian Gflleazio, who had already discovered eeveral plots di- 
lected against him, uttered no complaint, but shut himself up 
In hia castle of Pavia, where he had dxed his residence. He 
doubled his guard, and took pains to display hb belief that he 
was surrounded by assassins. He ailected, at the same time, 
the highest devotion : he was always at prayers, a rosary in his 
liaiul, and surrounded with monks; he talked only of pilgrim- 
RgEit and expiatory ceremonies. His uncle regimled him as 
puaillanimous, and unworthy of reigning. In the beginning of 
Mfty, 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent In Barnabas to say, that he had 
made a vow of pilgrimage to our Lady of Varese, near the 
lAgo Maggiore ; and that he sliould be jrlad to see him on his 
pa^ae, Bamabaa agreed to meet him at a short distance 
aom Milan, accompanied by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo, ar- 
rived, surrounded, as was his custom, by a numerous guard. 
He aSbcted to be alarmed at every sudden motion made near 
bim. On meeting his uncle, however, on the 6th of May, he 
hutily dismounted, and respectliiUy embraced him; but, while 
he held him in his arms, he said, in German, to hie guards, 
"strike!" The Germans, seizing Barnabas, disarmed and 
dm^ged him, with his two eons, to some distance from his 
De{riiew. Gian Galeazzo made several vain attempts to poison 
his uncle m the prison into which he had thrown liim ; but 
Barnabas, suspicious of all the nourishment ofiered him. was 
on his ^uard, and did not sink under these repeated efforts til] 
the 18th of December of the snme year. 

All Lombardy submitted, without difficulty, toGiauGaleazzo. 
His uncle had never inspired one human being with either ea- 
teem or alfcction. The nephew had no better title to these 
sentiments. False and pitiless, he joined to immeasurable am- 
tntmn a genius for enlerpriae, and to immovable constancy a 
neraonal timidity which he did not endeavor to conceal. The 
leut unexpected molior near him threw him mto a paroxysm 
" of nervoua terror. No pruiee employed so many soldiers to 
guard his palace, or tnok such multiplied precautions of dis- 
titiBt He seemed to aoknowledge himself the enemy of the 
02 
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whole world. But the vices of tyranny had not weakened his 
ability. He employed his inijnenBe wealth wiliioot nrodigaliq; ; 
hia finances were always flourishing; his cities well garrisoned 
and victualled ; his army well paid ; all the captains of adven- 
ture scattered througlsout Italy received pensions from him, 
and were ready to return to hia service whenever called upon. 
He encouraged the warriors of tlie new Italian school : he well 
knew how to distinguish, reward, and win their attDchment 
Many young Italians, in order to train themselves to amis, had, 
from about the middle of this century, engnged in the Geruaa, 
English, and French troops, which inundated Italy ; and they 
soon proved, that Italian valor, directed by the reflection and 
intelligence of a highly civilized nation, who carried theit 



biano, a Romagnole noble, and an ancestor of the princes Bel- 
giojoso, of Milan, formed a company, under t)ie name of SL 
George, into which he admitted Italians only, and which, in 
1378, he placed in the service of Urban VL This company 
defeated, at Ponte Molle, tliat cf tlie Bretons, attached to 
Clement VII., and regarded as the most formidable of the &«• 
eign troops. From that time, the company of St Geo^e waa 
the true school of military science in Italy. Yonng men of 
courage, talent, or ambition flocked into it from all parts; and 
bU the captains who, twenty years later, attained such high re- 
nown, gloried in having served in that company. 

Gian Galeazzo was no sooner firmly established on the throne 
of Milan, than he resumed his project of subjugating the rest 
of Italy : the two principalities of the Delia Smla at Verona, 
and of the Carrara at Padua, were the first to tempt hie ambi- 
tion. The house of I-a Scale had produced, in the beginning 
of the century, some great captains and able politieiBns; hut 
their successors had been effeminate and vicious, — princes, 
who hardly ever attained power without getting rid of their 
brothers hy poison or the dagger. The house of Carrara, on 
the contrary, which gloried in being attached to the Guelpfa 
party, produced princes who might have passed for virtuous, in 
comparison with the other tyrants of Italy. Francesco da Car- 
rara, who then reigned, his son and grandson, were men cf 
courage, endued with great capacities, and who knew how to 
gain the affection of their subjects. The republic of Venice 
never pardoned Carrara his having made alliance again^ her, 
with the Genoese and the king of Hungary. After the death 
of the last named, Venice engaged Antonio della Scala to at- 
tack Padua, offering him Euhsidies to aid him in the conquest 
of tliat state. Carrara did sU in his power to be reconciled to 
the prince, Ilia neighbor, whom, in 1386, he repeatedly v 
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quired ; aa well as with the republic, — Rlways rend; to repair 
the lo^ea sustaiaed by tlic lord of Verona. Uimble to oblaio 
peace, he was at lost reduced to accept the proffered alliance 
of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who took VeroDa on the 18th of 
October, 13S7. Instead of restoring to Carmra tiie city of Vi- 
cenzo, as he had promJEed, he immediately offered his assist- 
ance to the Venetians against Padua : that republic was imprn- 
dent enongh to accept the offer. Padua, long beaieged, was 
given up to Visconti, on the 23d of November, 138a A few 
days atlerwards, Treviso was surrendered to him ; so that the 
frontiera of Che lord of Milan's dominions extended even lo tbe 
edge of tbe Lagune. He had no sooner planted his standard 
there, than he menaced Venice, which had so unwisely &cili- 
tatsd his conquests. 

All the rest of Lombardy was dependent on the lord of 
Milan. The marquis of Montferrat was brought up at the court 
oFGaleazzo, who governeu hia slates as guardian of this young 
prince. Albert, marquis d'Esle, had, on the 26th of March, 
1388, succeeded hia brother in the sovereignty of Perrara, to 
the prejudice of hia nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be be- 
headed with his mother. He put to death by various revolting 
executions almost all hia relationa, at t)ie suggestion of Gian 
GaleBBzo, whose object was, by rendering him thus odious to 
tbe people, lo make the lord of Ferrara feel that he had no 
other support than in him. According to the same infernal 
policy, Gian Gileaxzo accused ttie wife of the lord of Mmtua, 
daughter of Barnabas, and his own cousin and sister-in-l iw, dl 
a. cruninal intercourse with her husband's secretary. He forged 
letteni by which he mide her appear guilty, concealed thorn in 
her apartment, and atlerwards pointed out where they were to 
be (bund lo Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in a paroxysm of rage, 
csDsed her to be beheaded, and the secretary to be tortured, 
■nd ailerwardd put to death in 1390 ; it was not tdl after many 

C9 that he discovered the truth. Thus all the princes of 
hardy were either subdued or in discredit tor the crimeo 
which Visconti had mide them commit, and by which he held 
them in his dependence; he then began to turn his attention 
towards Tuscany. In the yeara 1388 and 1389, the Florentinea 
were repeatedly alarmed by hia attempts to take possession of 
Sienna, Pisa, Bologna. San Miniato, Corlona, and Perugia: not 
one attempt had yet succeeded ; but Florence saw her growing 
danger, and was well aware that the tyrant had not yet attach 
ed her, only because he reserved her tiir his last conquest. 
The arrival at Florence of Francis 11. of Carrara, who c 
to offer his servicGs and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo t 

Sblic, determined the Florentines lo have recourse 
le lord of Milan, in receiving the capitulation of Padua, bad 
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promiaed to give in compensation some otlier Bovereigntj to Uic 
houBe of Carrara ; but lie Iiad either poidoncd Francis L, orBufier- 
ed him to pariah in priajn. Several altempla had been made to 
■ssa^ainate Francis il. in the provbce of Asti, whither he had 
been exiled. In epite of many dangers, he at lost escaped, and 
fled into Tuacany, taJting his wife, then indiaposed, willi him. 
He left her there, and passed into Germany, in t!ie hopes of 
exciting new enemies a^nstGian Galeazzo; while the Floren- 
tines made ailiance with tlie Bolo^neae against the lard of 
Milao, and placed their army under the command of John 
Uawkwood, who ever afterwards remained in their service. 
Carrara, aecanded by the duke of Bavaria, the son-in-law of 
Barnabas, whose death the duke was desirous of ei\ eiig'ing', re- 
antered Padua on the 14tii of June, l:J90, by the bed of the 
Brenta, and was received with enthusiasm by the inhabitants, 
who regarded him more as a fellow-citizen than & master. Ha 
recovered possession of the whole inheritance of his ancestors. 

The extensive commerce of the Florentinea had accustomed 
them to bclude all Europe in their neg\)tiatians; and, as they 
liberally applied their wealth to llie defence of their liberty, 
they easily Ibimd allies abroad. After having called t)ie duke of 
Bavaria tram Germany, in 1390, they b the year following' 
sent to France for the connt d'.\rmagnac with a formidable 
army; but the Germans as well as the French found, with 
astonishment, that they could no longer cope with tlie new 
Italian militia, which had substituted military science for the 
routine of Ihe transalpine soldier. Armagnac was vanquished 
and taken prisoner, on the '25t\i of July, 13D1, by Giacomo del 
Verme; and died a few days afterwards. John Hawkwood, 
who, b the hope of joining him, had advanced Skr into Lom- 
bardy with the Florentine army, had great difficulty in leading 
it back in safety through plains inundated bythe Adige. After 
this campaign, the republic, feeling the want of repose, made 

Cca with Galeazzo, on the 28th of January, 1392; well 
wing that it could place no tru^ in him, and that this treaty 
was no security against his btriguea and treachery. 

These expectations were not belied; for one plot followed 
another in rapid succession. The Florentines about this time 
reckoned an the friendship of the Piaans, who had phiced at thu 
head of their republic Pietro Gamboeorta, a rich merchant, 
formerly an exile at Florence, and warmly attached to peace 
and liberty : but he was old,, and had for his secretaly ilacopa 
Appiano, the friend of his childhood, who was nearly of his own 
age. Yet Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary : he 
instigated him to the assamination of Gimbacorta and his chil- 
dren, on the 21at of October, 1393. Appiano, seconded by the 
gatellites fbrnished him by the duke of Milan, made faimselT, 
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toaster of Pi$a: but, after liis death, hie eoh, wlio coulii mih 
diSicuity maintain himeelf there, sulci the city to Gian Gfilcax- 
zo, in the month of February, l;J99 ; ruserving only the princi- 
pality of Picinibinn, which he tranEmitted to bis deECenttaDts. 
At Punigia, Pandolpho Ba^Iione, chief of tho noble snil Ghibe- 
line party, had, in 1391), put iiimself under tbe protection of 
Gian Galeaxo), who aided him in changing tlje limited eutbority 
conferred on him into a tyranny: but three yearsafterwardi he 
was assaaainated ; and the republic of Petiigia, distracted by 
the convuUtMia of opposing factiona, was compelled to yield 
itaelf np to Gian Galeazza, on the 2lBt of January, 141X1. 

He Germans observed with jealousy the continually in- 
crensing greatness of Visconti ; which appeared to tliem to an- 
nihilate the rights of the empire, and dry up tiie EDurces of 
tribute, on a partition of which they always reckoned. They 
preaeed Weiiceslaua to make war on Gian Galeazaa But that 
Indolent and seusnal monarch, aller some threatE, gave it to be 
underatood that for money he would willingly sanction the 
naurpationE of Gian Galeazzo; and, in fact, on the Ist of May, 
1395, he granted him, for the sum of 100,000 florins, a diploma 
which installed him dube of Milan and conut of Pavia; com- 
p^hending in tliis bvestiture twenty-aix cities and their teiv 
ritory, aa ftr as the Lagvne of Venice. These were the same 
cities which, more than three centuries before, had signed the 
glorious league of Lombardy. The duchy of Milan, accordin^p 
to the imperial bull, was to pass solely to the legitimate male 
beirofGian Galeazzo. This conceesion of Wenceslaus caused 
great discontent in Germany : it was one of the grievances for 
which the diet of the empire, on the SDth of August, 14C0, de- 
pDoed the emperor, and appointed Robert elector palatine in hii 
atead. Robert concluded a treaty of subsidy with the Floren- 
tines, or rather entered into their pay, to oppose Gian Galeazzo: 
bat when, on the 21st of October, 1401, he met the M ilaneae 
troc^K, commanded by Jacopo del Verroe, not tar from Brepcia, 
be experienced, to his surprise and discomHtuTe, how much ths 
German cavalry were inferior to the Italian. He was saved 
£com a complete defeat only by Jacopo da Carrara, wlio led a 
body of Italian cavalry to his aid. Robert found it neceaary 
to letreat, with disgrace, into Germany, after having receiviid 
ftom the Florentinea an immense sum of money. 

Gian Galeazai Visconti continued his course of usurpatirai. 
In 1397, he attacked, at the eame time, Francesco da' Gonzaga 
at Mantna, and the Florentines, without any previous declara- 
tion of war. After having ravaced Tuscany and the Wantuan 
territory, he consented, on the 11th of May, 1396, to sign, under 
the guarantee of Venice, a truce of ten years, during wl '"' 
period lie was to undertake nothing against Tuscany. " 
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liowever, did not prevent him, in 1399, from taking under his 
proter.tiou the counts ol' Poppi and Ubertini, in the Apennines; 
or from enunging the republic of Sienna to surrender itself to 
him, on the lllh of November in the same year. 

The plague broke out anew in Tuscany, and deprived thu 
free states of all their remaining vigor. The magistrates, on 
whose prudence and courage tliey relied, in a few days sank 
under the contagion, and len tree scope to the poorest intriguer. 
This happened at Lucca to the Guelph house of Guinigi, which 
had produced many distinguished citizens, all employed in the 
first magistracies. They perislied under this disease nearly 
about the same time. A young man of their bmily, named 
Paulo Guinigi, undistinguished either for talent or character, 
profited by this cakmity, on the 14th of October, 1400, to usurp. 
the sovereignty. He immediately abjured the Guelph party, in 
which he bod i^een brought up, and placed himself under the 
protection of Gian GaleazKi. At Bolc^a, aim, the chief mag- 
istrates of the republic were, in like manner, swept away by 
the plague. Giovanni Bcntivoghn, descetwled from a Datural 
■on of that king Henslus so long prisoner at Bologna, took ad- 
vantage of the state of languor into which the republic bad 
fallen, to get himself proclaimed sovereign lord on the 27th of 
February, 1401. He at first thought of putting himself under 
the protection of the duke of Milan ; but Gian Galeazzo, covet- 
ing the possession of Bologna, instead of amicably receiving, aU 
tacked him the year following, fientivoglio was defeated at Cae- 
alecchio, on the S6lh of June, 1402. His capital was taken Ihe 
next day by the Milanese general, be himself made prisoner, 
and two days afterwards put to death. Another general of 
Galeaiio, in May, 1400, took possession of Araisa: the liberty 
of Genoa, Perugia, Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna had, one 
after the other, fallen a sacrifice to the usurper. The Can- 
cellieri, in the mountains of Pistoia, the Ubaldini, in thoee of 
the Mugello, had given themselves up to the duke of Milan. 
The Florentines, having no longer communications with the 
sea, ncroBB Ihe territories of yienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bolt^a, 
saw the sources of tlieir wealth and commerce dry up. Never 
had the republic been in more injminent danger; when the 
plague, which hud so powertiilly augmented its calamities, came 
to its aid. Gian Galeazxo Vifconti was seized with it at his 



earned off by the pestilence, on the 3d of September, 1402. 
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The regenerstioD of liberty in Italy was signalized etill 
more, if it were possible, by tbe development of llie lucriil than 
by that of the intellectual clioracter of the lULlinna. 'Xhe sjm- 
patby existing among lellow-citizeus, from the iiabit of living 
lor each otiier and by each other, — of connecting every thing 
with tbe good of all, — produced in republics virtues which ilee- 
potic states caimot oven imagine. Man niu«l have a country, 
betbre he can conceive the duty of aicrilicing himself Ibr iL 
Tbe arts of uitrigue and flattery are recommendationa to a 
master i his bvor is gained by (encouraging his vices: snd, in 
Ilia turn, he recompenses tiiose who serve him at the expense 
it momlity, by dividing with them his power. But to please 
the pe<^e, lo rise by the people, virtues mnst be exhibited to 
tlieiD, not vices : .the sympathy of all it gained only by that 
wb*ch ia most hcoiorable in each. A popular BEseinbly IB twsyed 
only by an appeal to its virtues : even in its errors, some frank- 
neee^ probity, and generosity, by which men sympathize to- 
gether, are always to be found ; while, if a dark deed be but 
conceived, it is a secret carefully kept, with conscious shame, 
from every eye — it would be easier to execute thsn 1o an- 
nounce or recommend it to the public. Tyrants act on men by 
terrtir, corruption, venality, espianaage, envy. Free govern* 
mentB can lead tlic people only by exciting their more honor- 
Eloquence, lo move men in masieB, must make 



its appeals to honor, pity, jui<tice, and courafe. Accordingly, 

how rich in virtues was Italy in the Iwelfii century, when 

covered with republics, and when every city eimultaneouEly 

fought Ibr liberty ! These virtues, the most piecioua of ell 

treasures, diminished with the progress of time, anu in exact 

I proportion with the diminution of free atatea. From the mo- 

1^ ment a man entered one of those republics, he might reckon 

K with certainty on finding good tkith in treaties and negotis- 

■ tiona ; zeal for the common advantage in all alliances ; courago 

■nd fiirtitude ui adversity ; an unbounded liberality from the 

, rich to tbe poor ; in all great calamities, an eagerness, in every 

kone who had proi»rty, to devote it to the salvation of all ; 
finally, an ener^ m the people to resist, by common exertion, 
t eveiy act of injustice or violence. Even their excesses arose 
iDOBt commonly from some virtuous indignation. From the 
jnoment, chi the contrary, that a man entered the Bta'«a vC cjda 
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of the tyrants of I^imbardy or Ronittfrna, he found a govern 
ment liostile to public opinion, supporting itBelf only by pcrlidy 
Hud urinie. Espies watched and denounced eveiy expre^ion of 
p>nerouB feehng; they inebuated thcnjeelvee into bniilics to 
betray them j they abused the sacred ties of kindred, home, ind 
neighborhood, to convert them into Bnares ; tJley niBde all feel 
that the wJEdoDi of the subject consisted in distnistmg every 
iHie, u)d not moldling in the aflairs of another. AssaEsinaticn 
ajid poison were common means of government. Every Italian 
hrant was stained with the blood of his kindred ; paid mur- 
dereni dispatched the objecla of his suspicions ; he nutrageil 
public virtue, and could mainlain order only by fear. Death 
rtself at length failing to inspire terror, he combined with capi- 
tal punishment protracted tortures, the exhibition of which 
only rendered men more hardened and tierce. 

But the field of virtue in Italy contracted from age to are, 
while that of crime enlarged itself The inhahitonta of 3ie 
kingdom of Naples, from its fenndation in the tweltUi ctntury, 
— from the subjugHtion of the three republics of Naples, 
Gfteta, and Amalfi, — had been dead to evei^ feeling of associa- 
tion, sympathy, or patriotism ; they had since that time been 
governed by a coinipt court and nobility, which offered exam- 

Eles only of vices. In the thirteenth century, I/rnibardy also 
ad been detached from the domain of liberty. During the 
coDTnlsions occasioned either by the violence of Ihe Guelph 
and Ghibeline tactions, or by the contempt of tiie nobles for all 
law, every republic, in its turn, fell repeatedly under the yoke 
of eome tyrant; end, however short his reiirn, it sufficed to 
familiarize the mind with violence instead of justice, and with 
the sucfiesB of crime. At the same time, the devotion of fac- 
tions to their chiefs, the reference of patriotism to party, and 
not to the common weal, perverted morality, and conibundcd 
the rules of right and wrong-. 

In the fourteenth century it was Etill worse : power in Lom- 
bardy had oassed to those who made of it the uses most de- 
structive of public virtue. Men rose to be princes by crime ; 
their perfidy towards their neighbors, and their domestic 
treachery, marked the cnmmcncement and duration of every 
reign. Tyrants were so numerous, so corBtnntly under the ob- 
servation of every citizen, that their example was always 
operating to corrupt the people. No father of a femily coiJd 
hide from his children the feet, that the prince they must obey 
had attained power only by betraying his friends or his fellow- 
citizens, by poisoning or poniarding ills uncle or his brother. 
The states of the church exhibited not fewer examples of the 
success of crime : every city of Romagna, of tlie March, of tlie 
^erinjODyofSt, Peter, had ita tyrant; and every tyrant reigned 
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only Id tread under fuot every tnoial duty. Nay, mare : Bof 
DBibas and Ginn Galeazzo V'iaconti had, iii soiue »irt, kept • 
school of treachwy for Tusctuiy and the states of ttie cimrcl). 
Tlijy haJ always encouraged every usurpation; and promiBed 
beliir^haud their nUiance to whoever could ainulJier Ihe voica 
of a tree people, and seduce them &om the sway of niirality 
to that of crune. 

Those causes of immorality, all which in Italy conspired 
against public virtue, operated in tlie begiimiiig of the loth 
ceotory wiUi redoubled force. When Gian Galeazzo oiieipect- 
edly died of tlie plague, in tlie height of his successful career, 
he divided his estates between his two sons, — Gioo Maria, then 
thirteen years of age, whom he declared duke of Milan ; and 
Filippo Maria, twelve years old, whom he lelt count of Pavia. 
But, as thsse princes were too young to reign, he recommended 
them to the coodottieri in his service, whom he introduced into 
tbe council as part of the regency : these were the captains of 
that new militia which had so wcU served him in the accom- 
plidunent of his projects, aud in whom he placed the greatest 
cooAdeoce. The school of Alberic Barbiano, which had fiirmed 
such brave soldiers and able generals, could not, in like man- 
ner, produce good citizens and virtuous men ; end Gian Ga< ' 
leaszo, tor tbe protection of his children, needed counsellora 
guided by principles that would have stood in hia way aa long 
Ds these men were )iis servants. Jacopo del Vcrme, l^ndolpho 
MaUtesta, Facino Cane, Oltobon Terzo, and the other captains 
in whom he trusted, were soldiers of Ibrtune, wlio made of 
their valor a trade of CBrnage and plunder ; who, indifferent to 
what was just or unjust, were ready to light for whoever would 
pay them, and to betray tiioee tor any other wbo would pay 
them more. They did not long remain faitliful guardians to 
the trust which their master had reposed in them. Ther 
sharecl it with Catherine, widow of Gian Ciaieaizo, and with 
FrBDcescD Barbavara, supposed to be her lover, and known to 
have commenced his career as va]et-dQ<^ha[Dbre to the duke. 
Warriors disdained to obey a woman B3jd her valet ; the chiefs, 
too, of the ancient parties in the cities which Visconti had sub- 
dued, rose with tlieir partisans to recover (he sovereignty of 
their fethers. The condottieri resisted them, but resisted them ■ 
for themselves: Facino Cane made himself tyrant at AlextiD- 
drja ; Otlobon Terzo at Panna ; Pandolpho Malatesla at Brescia. 
Amidst this anarchy, the duchess Catherine believed beiEelf ■ 
energetic in proportion as she was violent and cruel Sha ■ 
caused several Milanese nobles to be beheaded without trial ; • 
she gave up many cities to be sacked by tlie soldiers; and tha9< 
only redoubled the Imtred which she excited : ^e was thrown 
into priwui, where she died hy poisoa on the U^ iJi Cy:^lSt«ft^^ 
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14(H; and Francesco Burbavara was obliged to fly. The 
<j|' Uie dually ot' JMilan was divided :alo as many principaliti 
OB there were cities. In some, it was the ancient chietk of the 
Gucipb or Ghiboline party who recovered power; in otiier^ 
thu captain of adventure who bsippened Co be m garrison there ; 
in Bevcrai it waa some daring villain, such ae Giovanni da Vig- 
nate at Lodi, or Gabrino Fondolo at Cremona, who, proJitbg 
by the friendship and confidence of some other usurper, assas- 
Bioatad him, and look his place. Never, even in that country 
so lertile in tyrants, was power stained with so many crimes. 
■ Gian Maria Visconti, who had Been almost all the cities sub- 

dued by his father detached from hia dominion, still 
to bear the title of duke of Milan; while hie power, e\ 
city, passed from one ambitiutia chief to another, and ' 
assumed by Facino Cane, one of tlie beat ceneralsof bis father 
All that Gian Maria Visconti preserved of8overei|;n power waa 
an unbounded indulgence in every vice. Hia libertinism would 
hardly have been remarked ; he was chiefly sigiialiied by the 
frighUiil pleasure which he sought in the practice of crnelty. 
He was passionately devoted to the chase ; but such sporta Eoon 
fltiled to quench his thirst for cruelty. The tortures indicted 
on mute animals, not finding expression by speech, did not come 
up In his ferocious ideas of enjoyment. He therefore resolved 
to substitute men for brute animals; and caused all the urimH. 
nais condemned by the tribunals to be given up to him as 
jects of this inhuinan sport He had his hounds fod with 
man flesh, in order to render them more ferocious in tearii 
the victims; and, when ordinary convicts were scarce, he del 
nounced to the tribunals even the crimes in which lie had par- 
ticipated, to obtain the condemnation of his accomplices : after 
which he delivered them to his huntsman, Sqoarcia Giramot 
charjjed with providing for the ducal chase. He was at last, 
on the 16th of May, 1112, assassinated by some Milanese 
nobles. 

The virtue and elevation of soul which had done such honor 
to tlie Italian nation became obscured even in the republics of 
Gfinoo, Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, Perugia, and Bologna, These re- 
publics, in the course of the fourteenth century, bad aJ! more 
than once Men under the power of some tymnt ; accordingly, 
the examples of cruelty, pertidy, and the success of those usurp- 
ers to whom they had been fiirced to submit, had had a cor- 
rupting influence on their citizens. Neither had Venice pre- 
served the true Italian virtue : its citizens oflcii gave proofs of 
an unbounded devotion to their country, of an unreserved sub- 
jn^sioo to its most severe ordinances', but it was a narrow 
minded and jealoua aristocracy, wKirii, accQiima vo ^!t« 
"f tAat government, substituted naliDi^\ BtJftB'oneeafet- 
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isro. The Venetians took not into tlie least consideration ai^ 
other people: they liincied they gave proofd of heruism, when 
the advantage of their republic was in question, in supjireannff 
everj human sentiment, m eilencing every moral duly. Venice 
was governed by eeciet councQs, where the voice of the people 
was never heard : its foreipi policy was administered by the 
Council orTen; which, in its mysterions meetings, look inter- 
est only for a guide. The decemvirs dared unblu^ingly pro- 
pose to their colleagues deliberating under the ranction of an 
oath, and animated with the same spirit as themselves, the sac- 
rifice of wha,t was honest and just to what was useful. Italian 
virtue had taken refuge at Florence ; it was there only thai the 
people deliberated ; that they associaled together either for 
peace or war, or negotiation, as well as tor the common admin- 
latratbn of tlie ^vernment. Nothing was proposed to the pub- 
lic, nothing could obtain the assent uf nil, except what alt iett 
to he just, honorabla, and ^nerous. The republic of Florence 
was always ready to risk its repose and wealth ibr the equilib- 
rium and independence of Italy; for tlie common liberty; and 
for the progress of intelligence and civilization. During two 
centuries, it was always seen eager to put itself forward as the 
champion of all that was good and noble. Italy might justly 
glory in the feet, that wherever she was tree, she was always 
found constant in the road of virtue : she is not answerable for 
the crimes with which slie was suUieil by her tyrants. SeversI 
thousand citizens had always contributed, by their vote, to all 
that Florence did that was grand and noble ; while about Gttj 
princes, distributed in as many palaces, with the tew wretchei 
which it belongs to tyrannical governments always to brin? Bn- 
ward, sufficed to commit, in spite of a whole population, all the 
crimes which affrighted Italy. 

At the moment in which the death of Gian Galeazxo annihi- 
lated, at least for a time, the threatening power of the duheaof 
Milan, the two republics in Itaty which done had survived his 
intrigues, and which he had in vain menaced, protited by ths 
■nucliy into which Lombardy had felien, to recover their power, 
and aggrandize tliemselvea by conquest. Venice, which had 
ahut itself up in its Lagune, issued forth to extend its trontien 
to the Lake of Garda ; and Florence, to which Gian Galeazzo 
had interdicted all approach to the sea, conquered Pisa, whose 
ports were necessary to its commerce, and almost to its exist- 

a Carnm, re-established in the sovereignty of 
Padua in the year 131X1, had from that period remained fiiithful 
to the Guelph party and to Florence -. \« \\D^ei. \n TO^l'^A.^s^'^■s 
eaiHaioa in which the death of GilHlGa\eat^a\«iV.'*.^^^-^^ 
bardy; and he invited Gulieimo AeWa Bcaio.to "yiav'ivaa,'™^ 
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ewer together the sovereignties of Verona and Viccnza. Gdl 
elnio waa the ain of ttmt Antonio della Scsla. wJio, by his aOl 
once wilii tlm Venetians litleen years before, had caused tha 
rain of Carrara and his own ; but a comniunity of miBfortune 
hod reconciled them. On the 7tb of April, 14(14, thej, in con- 
junction, took Verona. On the 2lHt of the same niiHith Delia 
IScala died ; and tjie report was spread that Carrara had poison- 
ed him. Be that as it may, Carrara, on the I7th of May follow- 
in;;, arrested the two sons of Della Scala, and took poaseesioQ 
of the city and fortress of Verona. Vicenza, in the meen time, 
yielded to the Venetians. The latter had hitherto soug'ht their 
pandeur only in commerce, in their navy, and in their posses- 
siona beyond sea ; but the coniiiEion into which Lombardy was 
thrown gave birth in them to a new ambition : Ihey resolved 
on extendiog- their dominion in a country which seemed to offer 
itself for their conquest. 

They entered into treaty with the duchess Catherine Vig- 
couti, wlio renounced all right which her son misht have on 
Verona and Padua; and they eel on fixit an army of WIOO cavalry. 
Their immense wealth permitted them to choose tlie most dia- 
tin^ished captains and the best soldiers in Italy. The repub- 
lic, in taking them into py, nmde it one rule, never to confide 
the command of its armies to one of its own citizens, that they 
might have nothmg to fear from his power or glory ; and an- 
other, not to allow the Eoldiera to enter the city of Venice, tJie 
defencBof which needed no more Ihan its Lagune, salleys, and 
sailors. Two senators, distinguished by the title ofprocuratora 
of St. Mark, were charged to attend in tlie camp, and watch 
over the foreign general whom the signoria had cho^n. 

War between Venice and the lord of Padua waa declared on 
the 23d of June, 14()4. Francesco da Carrara carried it on 
with the utmost valor; but opposed, without allies, to Ibrce? in- 
finitely superior to his own, he saw successively forced tite pas- 
sant of several canals which intersected his territory, and be- 
hind which he had raised fortifications. The whole of the 
Paduan territoiy was ravaged by the Venetian army, and al- 
mnst all its (brtressea taken before the end of the cempaigii of 
1404. A division of the army arrived to besiege Carrara in hia 
capital, on the 12th of June, 1405; at the same time that en- 
other division besieged hia second son, Jacopo da Carrara, in 
Verona, and forced him to capitulate, on the KM of June. The 
whole rural population had taken icfu^ in Padua ; and the 
privations and sufferinss experienced in consequence occasion- 
ed a contagious malady, which carried off 40,000 persona. Car- 
jx/3 and hia son continued to fight at the head of the survivors 
(pAft detenained bravery, till the V 6uel\B.rva vn»4e ft«TtiB^>ie» 
*~ — "v of tbe Hmt intrenchmeul. Ouiiie^S^InpS Stwraftssi, 
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1405, n cspituktion became neceesaiy. Carrara always fiat- 
tered himself Uiat the Venetians would grant him some retnn- 
neration tor tlie principality which tbey wrested trotn him. He 
repeired to Venice, with his eldest son, on the liith ofthe gen- 
eral with whom he had capitulated. On Iheir arrival, they were ' 
thrown into prieon; where lliey fonnd Jacopo da Carrara, who 
had heen taken priEonei at Verona. The Council of Ten, put- 
ting in practice the advice given later by Machiavelli, of anni- 
hilating the whole race of dethroned tyrnnts, b order to de- 
Blroy with them the zeal, hopea, and plots of their partisans, 
caused Francesco da Carran and his two Fons to be strangled 
in prison, on the Iflth of January, 1406. They, at the same 
time, set a price on t!ie head of the youngest princes, who had 
escaped from them, and on those of all the eurvivore ot' the house 
of Delia Scala ; not one fell under the dagger of the assBBsin, 
notwithstanding the great recompense shnnielesaly promised by 
the Venetians; but, on the olher haiid, not one ever recovered 
the states of hia fathers. 

The Florentines regarded Francesco da Carrara as one of 
the firmeet champions of the Guelpli party in I.ombardy : they 
valued his alliance ; but they did not think themselves obliged 
to plnnge into war for him, whom they accnsed of having pro- 
voked it by his unjust aggression on Verona. All their efibrts, 
also, were then directed against Piea ; they regarded the con- 
qaest of that city as a necessary condition of their existence, 
ever since the blockade which Gian Gsleaiw) had made theni 
experience, by Eiibjugating all the slates that opened to them 
dny communication with the sea. Gian Galeazzo had lell the 
Iorddii|> of Pisa to his natural son, Gabriel Marie, who had, 
with his mother, taken possession of that ci^. That of Sienna 
Imd recovered its freedom in the month of March, 1404, and 
had renewed ita alliance with Florence. Perugia and Bologna 
had also. In the preceding month of September, thrown off' the 
jrike of the-Viscontis, and voluntarily submitted to the church ; 
which had left them their republican form of government. 
The Cancellieri, the counts Guidi and Ubertini, and the 
other feudal nobles of the Apennbes, who had placed them- 
selvea under the protection of Gian Galeaizo, had been pimish 
ed for it by the Florentine republic, which had again subdued 
them to ita power. Lucca remained subject to Paulo Guinigi, 
who governed that ancient republic with modcratinn, and de- 

' ■ ' E forgotten by his neighbors. Pisa alone, in Tus- 

d the enemy of Florence. As Gabriel was sen- 

a firothers, the Viscontis, were then b no state tn 

, he purchased the piotecVioa dS ft\e \wa*i^'^i«»»»' 

i-s representative of the Wmg o^ YT».ntc W. P'^^^. 

({ eiercifad only Uie \imiled aa^iiotiS::^ iiu»\©«Q^'(s^'as». 
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Eonstilution to the doge. Tlie Genoese were (ar more zealwia 
than tlia marBhiil in tlie support of tlio indepenJonce of Pisa. 
Tliey feared the competition of the Florentines in their mari- 
time commerce, if once they were misters of Pisa, Legliorn, 
anJ Porto Pisana Boucicault, on the contrary, after having 
laien Gabriel Maria iinJec hia protection, soon thooght of 
making them an article of trade. He ofitired to sell Pisa to 
the Florentines, in the month of June, 1405, for the sum of 
400,000 florins ; which he agreed lo divide with Gabriel Maria. 
The Piaans, informed of this negotiation, rose on the 21ft of 
July; disarmed the garrison of tlieir tyrinlfi; made thcruEelves 
miatecs of the gates of thi! city; hut 6iled in their attack on 
the citadel. Boucicault, informed of these matters, moderated 
his demand; and aaked the Florentines no more than 206,000 
florins for the Pisan citadel, and the castles which he still held 
in the territory of Pisa. The Florentines paid liim tliat sum; 
he was engaged to divide it with Gahriel Maria; but, lo rid 
himself of this claim, he accused Gabriel of a plot against the 
king of France, and caused hicn to be beheaded. 

The Florentmes hoped lo induce the Pisana to submit to 
them by negotiations; and they oifered tlie most advantagMiis 
conditions: but the Pisans, who proudly regarded themselvei 
B8 the most ancient and ilhistrioua of the Tuscan republics, and 
■a bavin* preserved, more than any other, their warlike courage, 
vigorously besieged their citadel, and retook it on the 6th of 
September. They afterwards demanded peace of the Floren- 
tmes, o.%ring to reimburse them the money they had paid : to 
facilitate the negotiation, they recalled froni exile Giovanni 
Gamhacorta, whose &mily hod been always fevnred by Flor^ 
encB, and named him captain of (he people. But their oflers 
were all rejected; and the Pisans, forced to have recourae to 
arms, not only fouglit valiantly themselves, but eagerly sacri- 
ficed their whole tartune to purchase the services of the con- 
dottieri, whom they called to their aid from all parts of Italy. 
The war continued for more than a year: the Pi^ns suc- 
cessively lost all their fortresses and territory: their city wna 
blockaded during' the campaign of 141)0; and they couroireous- 
ly supported privations, maladies, and, finally, fimine. But tha 
chief whom Ihey bad elected did not show a like horois^m; 
Giovanni Gambacorta secretly treated with the Florentines; 
and obtained the gift of 50,0(K1 florins, and the county of Bag- 
no, to open to them the gates of Pisa; which was done in tlie 
ni|?ht of the 8th and 9tb of November, 14GB. The Florentinea 
did sll in their power to reconcile the Pisans to the yoke which 
thefhad lorced on them: their army was preceded into the 
Ainisbed town by waoron-loada of bread, '^^V^^c^\ V\w wMnevt 
diatribated tAemselves to all thai demioiei i^. Giino C*^(¥-'«*% 
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!r of Florence, promised, not only the strictest 
n to juaticu, but firivileges, aud even friendship, to the 
conquered people. Tliese advnncei were all io vain; the Pi- 
ssDB were too hauglity (o eubmit to rivals whom they had no 
long combated. The mnet ancient and opulent families re- 
tmived to Lucci, Sardinia, and Sicily. The young men aluiaet 
■11 engaged in the companies of adventure, to find in the canip 
ui independence which they could no longer hope (or in their 
own eoiinlry: and Pisa, in losinjr its liberty, loat its commerce, 
Ixqnilation, and every remnant of prosperity. 

The FlRrentines endeavored to relieve Pisa from its state of 
poverty, by filling it with foreigTiers; they oflered it to the 
church for the meeting of the coimcil which was to tenninute 
the great western schisn. This schism had lasted since the 
year 1378. Pietro di Luna, an Arogonese, one of the cardi- 
nals who had given rbe to it, had succeeded Clement VII., 
who died at Avignon in 1894. TTie succession of popes in the 
othra- division of the church had been mate rapid. Bonilhco 
tX., who had succeeded the turbulent Urban VL, in 1380, was 
« better wwrior than churchman ; he reconquered successively 
■.U the states which his predecessor had lost: he entered Rome, 
■gd consolidated hts power by executions. Innocent VIL, who 
BU«eeded him, in 1404, was a gentle and moderate man ; but 
as he abandoned the exercise of power to his brother, who go- 
verned only by terror, the number of esecutions drove the Iw- 
mans to revolt The pnpe was anew driven frou] his capital ; 
bat, returning in 140G, he died a few months aflarwards, and 
Gregory XII., a Venetian, was named his successor. 

In foth divisions of the church, the prolongation of the 
■chism was considered dishonorable and calamitous to Christen- 
dom : in both, ^e sovereigns were zealous to suppress it ; hut 
on both sides the popen opposed an obstinate rceistance. They 
bad been each elec^ by the two colleges of cardinals, under 
the eipresB condition that each would be ready to cede his 
mhts, and abdicate at the same time with his competitor. 
They eitlier refused, or by a thousand artifices delayed, (o do 
BO. Benedict XIII. was besieged in his palace at Avignon by 
the troops of tlie king of Fmnce, in order to constrain him to 
yield : iMit, after he had declared himself ready to abdicate, hia 
adversary, Gregory XII., refused. Benedict, however, ad- 
vanced as far as La Spezzia, and Gregory as far aa Lucca, to 
' in conference with their two colleges; but both persisted 
it taking the last step. Towards the end of 1408, their 
cardinals, losing all patience, lefl them, and SEsembled at 1^^ 
horn; whence they issued a summona W) coiwofe ft« a^s-w^. 
ahal coancil at Pisa, in the montVi of Mmc\\ to&s«\'ft^. "S^^a 
Kil, ia wliich were asBprnbled a\mDet. «»■ "^^ -^^s*** ' 
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Christetidoin, after long- discussion, conileinnoil and depotied 
tlie two popes, on tJie 5* of June, 1409; and, on tbe 7th of 
July, tliB BBserahled cardinals of the two "obediences" named 
in tlieir place a third, Ale-iander V. Tbe di<po?ed popea would 
not submit to the sentence of the council: both preeerved a 
Email fiock of the fiithful, — tlie one in Aragon, tie other at 
Rimini and Naples. Gregory had retired to the first-mentioD- 
ed town ; ho that, instead of two, there were three popes b tlie 
western church. To teraiuiate the Kchisrn, it became necee- 
Eary to assemble a second general council; which, sitting at 
Constance, on the 1st of November, 1414, forced two of the 
popos lo abdicate, and deposed tlie third. Tbe church, at tbe 
eame time, implored a retbrra; to accomplish which, b third 
council was assembled at Basle, on the 23d July, 1431, and tliia 
laid the foundation of a new schism. 

While two or three pretenders to the pontifical chair were 
thus obliged to defend themselves against each other, as well 
as against Iheir own cardinals and against all Christendom, the 
king of Naples proiited by the ccoinision to take possession of 
nearly ell tlie states of the church. That king viaa Ijidislaiu, 
son of Charles III. da Durazzo, whom be had succeeded in 
13S6, being al that time only ten years old. Louis II. of An- 
inu, a minor, like I^itiaus, disputed the tlirone with him. 
The queen, Joan, when pressed by the Hur^rians, had adopt- 
ed Louis I., duke of Anjou, the brother of ChorleB V.; who 
had entered the kingdom of Naples in 138*2, and died there in 
1384. He left one son, Louis IL, then under age, to whom hs 
mother and her partisans gave the title of king of Sicily. The 
war between these two children, directed by their mothet^ 
mined the kingdom of Naples during the ktter pprt of the 
fourteenth century, and destroyed its influence over the rest of 
Italy. It was not till 1390 that Ladislniis succeeded in drivme 
out the princes of Anjou, and subduing the kingdom. IJe had 
grown up amidst civil war, receiving (ho hardening educatioa 
of privation and dimger, alternately seconded or olrelructed by 
intrigue and treacliery. He was brave, and had studied the art 
of war ; but was still more expert in dissimulation and perfidy. 
His ambition was unbounded, and he passions unrestrained by 
any one moral principle. After short attempts to preserve 
Provence, and lo acquire the crown of llimgary, to which hii 
birth gave him a title, be judged it more advantageous to direct 
all his efliirta aminst tlie state.^ which bounded his dtaninions in 
Italy. In April, 1408, he toi^k possession of Rome: and soon 
afterwards of Perugia. He conquered almost all the cities of 
the March, and of the duchy of Spoleto; from thence be en- 
tered Tuscany, ravaged the territoricB i^ fiieiTOBmi dt S'" 
AS, and took possession of CorUina- 
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The Florentinea, when they hiw lliemsclves thus- attacked, 
without aiiy (lubject of ruarrt^, by this ambitious and faithless 
prince, reai^ved on exposing \o him Louis IL of Anjou. They 
recallei Louis fram France, ui 1409; owl olfered a subsidy to 
aid him ia recoveriag the crown of Najdes. At the same hme, 
thej ^naed a closer cotmexioii with one of the tivo gonerola 
wtio thee attracted tile attention of all Itaiy. Among the tiii- 
merous captsiiu wlto liad been liirmed in the ectiool of Alberic 
da Barbiana, there Wfie two regarded as infinitely superior to 
all othera, fram the progress which they liad made in the art of 
war. Braccio da Monlonc, a nohle of Perugia, iia.d stitilied 
bow to render his army maoag^ubte, by augmentins the niim- 
her of oScera, and by accu£lutiiing it to fight in detached 
bodies, which dispcised and rallied at will The other was 
Sfbrza Atterulolu, a peasant of Cotignola, in Romagna, wlio, at 
first distinguished for prodigious strength of hod^ and undaunt' 
ed bravery, aooa became equally distuiguiahed in military tac- 
tics; but, tndead of adopting tlie new method of Brace io, he 
applied him^^lf to bringing the ancient system to perfection. 
He eoatinued In move bis army in large masses; which uo one 
conducted with sucli unisoa ssd steadinesa. Braccio distin- 
^ished himself hy impetuous valor, by prompt and declmve ac- 
tum, axd somelimes by truatmg to chance : Sforwi, by prudent, 
steady, and cool conduct. All the soldiers of fortune in Italy 
soon attached themselves to one or other of these two captains; 
who, nearly of the ^me age, and having made their first cam- 
paigns together, now (bund themselves opposed to each other 
m 11 rivalry of interest and glory. The name of the Braccesihi 
•chool wax given to the band of soldiers of the one, and Slbr- 
ze9cbi to the other; and, ivhec a stale called one of thpae mlo 
its aerriee, it wns nearly sure of having the other opposed to it. 

The Florentines formed a close connexion with Braccio ; 
they placed hico at the head of their army ; and they settled on 
bim a eonsidentble pension, niiich was to continue even when 
out of their service, provided he always returned to it when 
called npno, Jx«is of Anjou rendered them but little eervice: 
be was engaged In a war on their ftccoiint in the states of 
Rome, when he received netvs that tlie Genoese had, on the 
6th of September, 1409, riaen against the French, and driven 
them out of Genoa. Appreberiding thit his communicatioa 
with Prance might be intemipled, he hastily returned to Prov- 
ence. After his departure, Braccio carried on the war auccess- 
iiilly »(^inHt the Neapolitans. With the Florentine army lie 
'fn^de himsojf raaster of Rome, on the 2d of January, 1410. 
'Plcffcnee, however, had no souner gaineft t. ti^ni ^-rotSsiigi 
Ijutislaas, thun it ol&rcd him i)eace,-w\we\i W cd:^*-"! «*=■- 
he boaad himself by treatiea ia tfctma Vae too*.'?*'- 
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else, and cooHrmed them by oaths the most solemn; which 
were no sooner tiikeii than uiihhishingly violated by him. The 
Vi'Hr waa interrupted only lor the time neEeesary for the repose 
of the troops ; each year forced them to a new campaign. Lauis 
of Aniou was twice called into Italy by llie FioreDtinee; he 
gained ovei LodiEkus, at RoccaBeceo, an the 19th of Maj, 
1411, a great victory, of which he knew not bow to take ad- 
vantage. He again retired, nod left I^dislaus to finish the 
conquest of the eccleeiastical states ; while John XXIIL, suc- 
cessor of Alexander V., only struggled to prevent the convoca- 
tion of the council of Constance, wiiich deposed tiim. Ladis- 
laus, who owed his success chiefly Id the talents and bravery 
of Sforztt, then in hia pay, mode every year some fresh conquest 
in Tuscany. The Florentine republic, attacked by him on all 
sides, and, exhausted by continual exertion, found no longer 
any resource by which to resist him, and began to lose all hope ; 
when the king of Naples was seized in his camp with a violent 
and painful malady, attributed to hia debaucheries. He was 
conveyed in a litter to Naples ; and died on arriving there, oa 
the 6th of August, 1414. Hia sister, Joan II., widow of the 
eon of the duke of Austria, succeeded him. She was forty 
year^ of age ; and, like her brother, abandoned to the most un- 
restrained libertinism. She lell the government of her king- 
dom to her lover?, who disputed power by arms: they call^ 
into her service, or into that of lier second husband, or of the 
rival princes whom she in turn adopted, the two armies of 
SIbrza and Braceio. The consequence was the ruin of the 
kingdom of Naples ; which ceased to menace the rest of Italy. 
The moment Ijidislaus disappeared, a new enemy arose to 
disturb the Florentines — Filippo Maria Vi^conti, the hrother of 
Gian Maria, and third duke of Milan. He was received u 
that capital on the ISth of June, 1412, four days afleTthe mur- 
der of his hrother. Filippo immediately married the widow of 
r^cino Cane, the powerful condottiere, who had retained Gian 
Maria in hia dependence ; and who died the same day that Gian 
Maria was assassinated. By tliis sodden mnrFiage he secured 
the army of Facino Cane, — which was, in 6ct, master of the 
greater part of tlie Milanese : with its aid he underloofc, with- 
out delay, to recover the rest of his states from the hands of 
those tyrants who had divided amongst them the dominions of 
his ftther. Filippo Maria, like him, united immeaaurable am- 
bition with extreme timidity. During the first year of his 
reign, which was to decide hia existence as prince or subject, 
he (bupht with determined courage; hntfrom that time, though 
ontinually made war, he never showed himself to hn 
Even in hix jnlace and garden, he shrank from th»^ 
■"-" ■ f"* ''I'-ir consented ti" ''" ^"''"'"in"' "iili tho aim.^M 
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peror SigiBmood, who had gone to Milan to exert himself for 
tfae extinction of the schism, it b asserted (list Filippo Maria 
was ao seiuibte of bis extreme ua:lbeBs, that he could not sup- 
port the humiliation of being looked at. He liad the art of ilis- 
covoring grent talent^ anJ of attaching the bcf:t captains of 
Italy, in *a great a degree as his father ; but placed less confi- 
dence in those worthy of obtaining it, and pofsefsed less eleva^ 
tian and constancy in his projecla. Always as timid as he was 
ambitiouB, he become discouraged on the smallest reverse of 
fortune in the atlacks which he continually mode on his neigh- 
bore: versatile in politics, he no sooner made peace than he re- 
newed war, or contracted an alliance than he broke JL He 
Bcemed no less alarmed at tlie success of his own ^nerals, than 
At that of hia enemies. He was dwnys the first to stop their 
progress, and to prevent them from profiting by their success ; 
so that hia tortuous conduct daily produced some une.vpected 
thwarting result. Without pity for his subjects, he exposed 
tiiem botli to the vexations of his own Kildiers and those of the 
enemy. He would have ruined Lombardy, if the fertility of 
tiiat rich province had not exceeded his power of mischief 

In the battle of Monza, by which he acquired his bother's 
inheritance, and the only battle in which he was ever present, 
be remarked the brilliant courage of Francesco Carmatraola, a 
Piedmontese soldier of Ibrtune, and immediately irave him a 
command. Ctrmagnola scon justified the duke's choice by tlia 
most distinguished talents for war, the most brilliant victories, 
and the most noble character. Francpsco Carmagnola wa^ 
after B few years, placed at the head of the duke's armies; and, 
from the year 1412 ta that of 1432, successively attacked all the 
tyrants who had divided t!ie heritage of Gian Gaieazzo, and 
brought those HmiU etatea again under the dominion of the 
duke of Milan. Even the republic of Genoa Eitbmittcd to him, 
in 1421, on the same conditions as those on which it had before 
eubmltted to the king of Fmnce, — reservmg all its liberties; 
and granting the duke's lieutenant, who was Cormagnula him- 
self, only those prerogatives which the constitution yielded to 
the doge. 

As soon as Fitlppo Maria had accomplished the conquest of 
Ijombardy, he resumed the prdecls of his father against 
Romagna and Tuscany. He confirmed the treaties of alliance 
which Gian Galea/M had contracted with all the Ghibelini 
tyrs-ata of the first-named province; renewed hia intrigues 
ncninst the republic of Florence, and combined them with those 
' which he at the same time carried on in the kingdom oE 
I NapJea. Joan, who had sent beck to France her second hus- 
*~~ad, Jaques, count de la Morche, and who had no children, 

B persuaded, in 1420, by oneof her lovera,«i*io^ ^i.'^os«fl^ 



tba MagDaniinous, kir^ of Ara^n aiul Sicily, to whocn efae in- 
trusted some of llie tbrtrpases ot Naples. Slw revolted tJiia adop- 
tion in 1433; and substituted in tkia pisce Louis IIL ol' Anjou, 
H(Hi of Louis n. The former put himself at the bead of the 
ancient part; of Duraizo; the latter, of that of Aiijpu. The 
consequence was a civil war, in which the two great captains, 
Sforai und Braccio, were opposed to each other, and actjuired 
new titles to glr-ry. The diilte of Milan made alliance with 
Joan II. and Louid HL of Anjou: Sfbrza, named gntat eooslAble 
of the kingdom, was their general. The Florentines remained 
constant to Braccio, whom Alphonso had made governor of tbe 
Abruzzi ; and who had seized, at the satoe time, the ^gnorra of 



n the wcaltJi which his arms hud procured him. He subdued 
Bovcral of the small neighboring states, and seemed to- hS fin- 
ing a military principality ; whicli Florence accented as aa ally, 
to defend, in concert, tlie independence of Tuscany. But 
Sfor:^ and Braccio both perished, as Italy awaited with anxiety 
the reeult of llie struggle about to be commenced. Sforza was 
drowned at the passage of the l^escara, on the 4th oi January, 
1©1 ; Braccio was mortally woDuded at tlic battle rf Anuila, 
on the 2)1 of June of the some year. Francesco, son ol the 
former, succeeded to hia father's name and the command ofbia 
army, both of which he was destined to render still niore illus- 
trious. The son of Braccio, on the contrary, lost the sovei^ 
pimty of Peru^a, which resomed ila freedom on the 29th of 
July of the same year; and the remnant of the army formed by 
thb gr^t captain elected for its chief his most able lieutenant, 
Nicolo Piccinmo. 

This was the moment which Filippo Maria chose to push on 
his army to Romagna, and vigorously attack tbe Florentines, 
after iie had acknowledged their right to defend tliat province. 
Tiie Florentines, having no tried general at the head of their 
troops, experienced, frtmi the 6th cf September, 1423, to the 
17th of October, 1425, not less than six successive defeats. 
citlior in Liguria or Romngna, Undismayed by defeat, they re- 
assembled tlieir army tor Uie seventh time : the patriotism of 
theurich merchants maile up for the penury trf" their exluosted 
treasury. Tbey, al the same time, sent their most distinguished 
statesmen as ambassadors to Venice, to represent to that re- 
public, that if it did not join them while they still stood, the 
liber^ of Italy was lost for ever. Lorenzo Ridolfi, one of the 
ten commissioners of ivar, hod been sent on this mis^n to the 
sigooria of Venice : finding great difficulty in persuading it to 
take part in the war, he exclaimed, " I iickaowledge we have 
hTSa wrong in not opposing I^ippo Maria in time ; for, by our 
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elowness, we have Niade bim duke of Milan and master 
Genoa: bat you, by Eacrifjcing' ua, render him img of It: 
We, in our turn, if we must snbmit to nim, will make him i 
peror." An illustrious fugitive, FrauceBco Carmag'nola, who 
arrived about this time at Venice, accomplisheii what Florence 
had nearly ftiiled in, by discovering to the Venetians the pro- 
ject of the duke of Milan to Gulijugate them. Fnincesco Car- 
sagcuAa had, by the victories he had gained, the glory he had 
acquired, and the mfloence he obtainM over the Boldiers, exci- 
ted the jealousy, instead of the gratitude, of Filoppo Mario; 
who diBgraced him, and deprived him of his employment, with- 
out affiigning any reason, Cartnagnola returned to court, but 
could not even obtain an interview with hia master. He re- 
tired to hia native country, Piedmont; his wife and children 
were arrested, and his goods conti»^ted. He arrived at lost, 
by Germany, at Venice ; soon afterwerdfl some emisstiries of the 
duke of Milan were arrested tor an attempt to poison him. 
The dc^e, E'roncesco Foscari, wishinpr to give liistre to his reign 
by conqaest, persuaded the senate of Venice to oppose the in- 
creasingambition of the duke of Milan. A league, formed he- 
tween Florence and Venice, was succeisively joined by the 
marquis ofFenara, the lord of Mantua, the Siennese, the duke 
Amadeus VTII. of Savoy, and the king Alphonso of Naplet^ 
who jointly declared war against Filoppo Maria VisconU, on 
the 27th of January, 1426. Carmagnola was charged to raise 
an army of 16,000 'cuiraaaiera and 60()0 infantry in the states of 
Mantua. 

The good fortune of Carmagnola in war atill attended him in 
the campaign of 1426. He was as soccEssful against the duka 
of Milan as he hnd been tor him : he took from him the city and 
whole province of Breacia. The duke ceded this conquest to 
the Venetiana by treaty on the 30th of December; but ho em- 
ployed the winter in assembling his forces; and b the begin- 
ning of spring renewed the war. He equipped a considera- 
ble fleet on the Po, in order to take possession of the stales of 
Mantua and Ferrara, the allies of the two republics. This fieet 
was attacked by the Venetians, and, after an obstinate bottle, 
burnt, near Cremona, on the Slat of May, 1427. The duke of 
Milan had given (he command of his army to Nicolo Piccinino, 
the raipil or Braccio, who had brought with hitn the flower of 
the Braccosclii army. Nicolo attacked Carmagnoli on the 13th 
of July, at Casalsecco ; but the heat was so intense, and the 
dust rose in such clouds fi\)m under the horses' feet, that the two 
annies, enveloped in nearly the darkness of night, could no 
kflger disttngui^ each other, or discern the signals; they sep. 
■TBted without claiming odvatitBge on either side. A third 
battle took place, on the Uth of October, 1427, in a marsh near 
Q 
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Macalo : Cannagno]a here completi'ly defeated the Milanese 
iirmy, command«i by Carlo Malatesla, in which were united 
Francesco Sforza, Niculu Piccinino, and oil the moat illuaCrlDus 
captains of Italy. By a.a imprudent generosity, CariuDgiiula 
released these important prisoiwra; and thus provoked the re- 
Bentmentof Ihc procuratorE oi'StMaik, who accompanied him. 
A new peace, eigneil on the 18tli of Apri], 1428, again suspend- 
ed hostilitieB wiuiout reconciling particis, or inspiring either of 
the bcliigeiants with any conjidence. The Florentines took 
advantage of this inCerv^ of repose to attack Paulo Guinigi, 
lord of Lucca ; whose alliance with the duke of Milan bad irri- 
tated Iheui, although be had allem'ards been abandoned by Fi- 
lippo Maria. The Luccheee, profiting by this kxt circumatance, 
revolted against their lord in the month of September, deposed 
him, and sent him prteoner to Milan. The Florentines were 
sftwwarde driven out of tjie states of Lucca by Nicolo Piccinino, 
who detiiated them on the borders of the Serchlo, on the 2d of 
December, 1430: and the general war recommenced. 

In this iast campaign, fortune abandoned Carmagnola. On 
the 17tb of May, 1431, he euflereii himself lo be surprised at 
Soocino, whieh he had reached with his advanced goard, hj 
Francesco Sforza, who took prisoners 1600 of his cavalry : he, 
however, escaped, and regnined his still brilliant army. On the 
23d of May he appmached the Po, to second the Venetian fleet 
in an attack on Cremooa: but the fleet, pushed by that of the 
Milanese on ^e opposite shore, was destroyed in his presence, 
without the possibility of his rendering it any aid. However 
great his desire to repair these checks, he could not meet thn 
enemy again during the remainder of the summer. A deadly 
distemper broke out among the liorsea throughout Italy; his 
troops were dismounted: aitd,asthe Me of battle depended 
■Imost entireljf on the cavalry, tliis calamity reduced him lo 
complete inaction. 

The senate of Venice, which made it a rule never to defend 
[ the republic but by foreign arms, — never lo enlist its citizens 
under its banners either as generals or soldiers, — further observ- 
ed that of governing with extreme rigor those foreign adven- 
turers of whom its armies were composed, and of never believ- 
ing in the virtue of men who trafficked in their ovtn blood. 
The Venetians distrusted them : they suppc^ed them ever dis- 
posed to treachery; and if they were unfortunate, though only 
from imprudence, they rendered them responsible. The con- 
dottier! were made fijlly to understand that they were not to 
lose the armies of the republic without answering for the event 
with their lives. The senate joined to this rigor the perfidy 
and mystery which characterize an aristocracy. Having de- 
cided on punishing Carmagnola for the late disasters, it fegan 
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by deceiving him. He was loiuled with marks of deference . 
tmd confidence : he waa invited la come to Venice in tlie nioutli 
of April, 1432, to lix witli the BJgnorta the plan of the ensuing., 
campaign. The most distinguislied senntore went to meet him, , 
and conduct him in pomp to the palace of the doge. Carniag- , | 
nola, introduced into the senate, was placed in the chair ot 
honor : he waa pressed to speak ; and his discourse applanded. 
The day began to close; lights were not yet called Sx; nod 
the general could no longer distinguish the faces of thoee who 
aurrounded him ; when suddenly the sbirri, or soldiers of police, 
threw themselvea on him, loaded him with chains, and dragged 
him to the prison of Che palace. He was next day put to tha 
torture, — rendered still more painful by the wounds which ha 
had received in the service of tliis ungrateful republic Both 
the accusations made against him, and his answers to tha 
questioDB, are buried in the profound secrecy with which tha 
Venetian senate covered all its acta. On the 5th of May, 1432, 
Francesco Carmagnola, twenty days after his arrest, was led 
out, — his mouth gagged ta prevent any protestation of inno- 
cence, — and placed between the two columns on the square of 
St Mark: he was there beheaded, amidst a trembling people, 
whom the senate of Venice was resolved to govern only by terror. 



•d bf'FianccKO Sfana—Conipiricy of a»fa>ii> Poruri u Bgme. 

Tbb fermentation which had manifested iiself at Florence 
among the lower orders of (lie people, in the momentary tri- 
umph of the Ciompi, began lo subside. Manufacturers, arti- 
eans, men who to live needed their daily labor, themselveH re. 
nounced the first offices of the republic. They felt tliat politi- 
cal equality did not exclude a certain de^ee of subordination: 
tliey acknowledged the power of cioital, by whi.^h lliey livedi^ . 
of knowledge, which discovered outlets for the productions OE ^J 
their industiy; and they were disposed to obey the rich ineiHi| 
chants who employed Clicm. Accustomed by the habits of prM^fl 
vate life to trust to the intellij^encc of their superiors for th^^il 
most important interests, — for those which most constantly oo , 1 
copied their minds, — they regarded them as still mora proper , 1 
to decidp on political questions, which sometimes excite th* 'l 
passions of the people, but seldom lead them to prudent caimr 
aei It is from tune to time only that society, even in the freest 
gates, ia oniveisolly ^itated by mmc abstract question, whicli 
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makes the deeper impression the less it is underalood : esperi- 
cnce comes afterwards to disabuiie people of on exaggerated ox 
unreasottablc expectation. Thus, false ideas of equality made 
the Plorentines first demand that every citizen eiiould have an 
equal share in the government: after they had experienced the 
violences and depredations caused by the anarchy of the ciom- 
pi, they unhappily forgot the advantages of true equality. They 
did not sufficiently seek to procure to alt eqiial protection and 
equal justice, 1« nwuken in all that interest in public Bflaire 
which should excite the development of their feculties. The 
flame which bm^t too fiercely in 137B bod consumed liie ma- 
terials which shonid have nourished it; and, fiftv years later, 
Jie Florentine people no longer evinced any jealousy of those 
who, by their position, seemed iiaturally destined to rule them. 
General ideas exercise a durable influence only on minds ca- 
pable of comprehending them. Let liberty exist for a)i; but 
(et power remain with those who comprehend its objecla, — with 
those who can distinguish tlie means by whieli to attain them, 
—with those who are too proud to ackiiowledge masters, and 
too generous to desire subjects, — with those who, anxious for 
the mtellectual progress and ibrthematerial well-being of their 
kind, would give up all their time and attention to obtain both, 
— with those who, enjoying the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, have minds neitlier irritated by jealousy, narrowed by pre- 
judice, nor disturbed by chimerical apprehensions. Let all, 
however, have some sliare in political power; such a share as 
may be necessary to preserve them from opposition, — to raise 
their minds and feelings in emei^ency above material interests, 
— to divest them of seltishness, that Ihey may, when called 
upon, comprehend the great questions of morality : but let them 
participate in tliia political power as citizens, not as magis- 
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bardy, those OTders remained without protection, exposed to the 
outrages of the soldier and tlie oppression of the fiscal officer. 
Nevertheless, with the esceptiott of the calamities inflicted by 
the passage of companies of adventure, the burden imposed ou 
them was subject to rules of equal distribution; they were un- 
acquainted with the personal vexntions, the domestic oppression, 
which the nobles inflicted on the plebeians in the west of Eu- 
rope. Accordingly, in spite of fi-equcnt calamities, and of a 
great diminution of productive energy, Italy, which had ceased 
to be free, had not ceased to be prosperous. In Lombardy, 
espcddly, agriculttae and husbandry beiiig well understood. 
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the BttturaJ fertility of tlie soil was turned to Iho moslproiiti _^ 
accoimt; while innumerable ntaDUtiicturea and extensive coq^ 
merce animated and enriched the towns. 

After the kingdom of Naples and the duchj of Milaai, the re- 
public of Venice was, in power, the thhd state of Italy. The 
people of Venice were ileprivedi almost as much as those of 
MiJan, of all participation in political power. Their sufihiges 
were never demanded, tbeir voice was never heard ; they never 
thought even of questioning the wisdom of their government. 
Dut the senate, he wiser in its admin ietration than tlie tyninta 
of Lomhardy, never allowed their subjects to bear any other 
burdens than Uiose imposed by itself; and those were always 
moderate, always equally distributed, b aspirit ofjustice. All 
that tlie Venetians paid'the state was employed scrupulously, 
and with economy, eitlicr for tite common defence, or for the 
ornament of their country. The government cost the people 
nothing. The people, themselves, looked with pride upon the 
empioyment of their money in the public works. Tbe proviiicea 
of the Terra Pinna were carefully secured from the vexatious 
of the soldier, and as much as possible from the invasion of tbe 
enemy. The city of Venice from the period of its foundation 
had never been invaded, — hnd never seen the Rialto soiled by 
the feet of foreign armies, — had never suBercd even the tem- 
porary domination of a tyrant. The riches of commerce and 
industry, fostered by sucli constant security, had grown beyond 
all precedent. The provinces of the Terra Firma, forgetting 
all pretension to independence, found themselves bappy by 
comparison with tbeir neighbors. The peasantry, in particu- 
lar, were ready to give their Jives for St. Mark: — it was thus 
they always designated the slate. The only possesBiona of the 
republic that had reason to complain were those of tlie Levant ; 
there the Venetian merchants sacrificed their industry to the 
narrow spirit of monopoly. 

The republic of Florence was the fourth state of Italy in 
wealth and importance. More irenerous than Venice, it had 
more frequently endangered itself hy wars, which exposed it 
often to invasion. Less prudent in its internal administration, 
it had more than once experienced the conviUsions of contend- 
ing factions, and sometimes even those of temporary tyranny. 
On the other aide, the Florentines owed to the nature of their 
government a degree of energy, activity, and intelligence 
which put them in a state to repair their losses much more 
rapidly. They hod in their city manu&ctures renowned tlirough 
the weslam world, particularly that of woollen stuffe, which 
occupied more hands than any other, and those of silk and gold 
brocade. Their merchants were the greatest capitalists of Eu- 
rope 1 their counUng-houacs were scattered throughout the com- 
Q3 
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mercial parts of lie world; aad their funds were often lent to 
princes at eiiornionB interest. The territory of the Florentines 
was enriched hy the most industrinua agriculture. In it was 
concentrated, ou a given space, tbe nio«t labor and the largert 
capital. The citizens suhmitted of their own accord to heavy 
imppstsi but the peasantry were treated with more considera- 
tion. A moderate ami equable partition of tlie toxes wassonght 
to be maintained ; and it wbb in this view that the Florentines, 
in 14S9, invented the calasia, — an ennineration and description 
of property of every kind, witlj an estimate of its value, to 
serve as a basis to taxes always imposed in dne proportion. 
The sabjects of Florence mnst have Ibnnil themsetves at least 
afibappyas those of Venice: but the memory of liberty and 
independence was more recent ; and Ptsa, Pistoia, Arezzo, Vol- 
terra, and even less important towns, made repeated efiorls tn 
recover Iheir liberty. Not one town could yet resign itself to 
be subject to the Florentines. Within tbe circle of Tnscony, 
too, Lucca, which did not lose its liberty from (be time of Paulo 
Goinigi until our day, and Sienna, which preserved hers till 
1555, seemed to invite tliese cities to govern themselves as in- 
dependent republics. In the two above mentioned, however, 
the democratic fermentfltion which had agitated all free states 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century began to siib- 
side, and the government had returned to the hands of those 
who were littM for it by their education and talents. 

The democratic party at Florence, directed by the Albertl, 
Ricci, and Medici, were deprived of power in 1381, in conse- 
quence of the abuse which their associates, the ciompi, had 
made of tlieir victory. From that time their rivals, the Al- 
bizzi, directed the republic for the space of fifly-three j'eare, 
from 1381 to 1434, with a happiness and giory till llien nn- 
eKampled, No triumph of an aristocratic fiction ever merited a 
more brilliant place in history. The one in question maintain' 
ed itself by the ascendency of ifa talents and virtues, witl)onl 
ever interfering with the rights of the other citizens, or abusing 
a preponderance which was all iu opinion. It was the moat 

Erosperous epoch of the republic, — that during which its opn- 
ince acquired the greatest development, — that in which the 
arts, sciences, and literature adopted Florence as their natiW 
country, — that in which were bom and formed all those grert* 
men, of whom the Medici, their contemporaries, have reaped' 
the glory, without having had any share in producing them, — •' 
that, finally, in which the republic most constantly followed thft' 
noblest policy: considering itself as the gijardian of the liberty* 
of Italy, it in turn set limits to the ambition of Gian Galeauo! 
TisctHiti ; of Ladislaus, king of Naples ; and of Pilippo Maria, 
duke of Milan. Tomaso degli Albiui, and after iiim Nicolo da 
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Umoho, had been the chiefs of the sriEtocracy at (Iiis period ofl 1 
glory and wisdom. To tliose succeeded Kinaldo, son of TomaM' J 
degli Albizzij who fiirgot, a little more than bis predetesfort^l fl 
that be was only a ample citizen. Impetuous, arrogant, ieal ' j 
ous, impatient t^ all oppoEltion, he lost tlie pre-eminenc ~ ' ' 
bia &mily bad bo long mainlaineri. 

RinaldQ degli Albizzi saw, with imeaaineeB, a rival preeent 
himself in C^mo, son oj' Ginvemii lie' Medici, who revived a 
party formerly the VDJiquisherB of his anceslora. This man 
enjoyed an hereditary popularity at Florence ; because he was 
descended from one of llie demagogues who, in 1B78, bad 
□ndertaken the delence of the mmor arts against the aristocra- 
cy : he, at the same time, excited the jealousy of the latter by 
his immense wealth, which equalled that of the greatest princes 
ofltaly. Although the Albizzi eaw with distrust the family of 
their rivsla attain the supreme magistracy, they could not ex- 
clude from it Giovanni de' Medici, who was gonfalonier in 1421. 
His son Cosmo, bom in 1389, was priore in 1416 : he was the 
bead of a commercial establishment which had counting-houses 
ui all the great cities of Europe, and in the Levant: he, at Ihe 
same time, cultivated literature with ardor. His palace, one 
of the most eumptuous in Florence, was the resort of artists, 
poets, and learneii men ; of tlioee, among others, who about thia 
time introduced the Platonic pbilofophy into Italy. The opu- 
lence of Cosmo de' Medici was always at the service of his 
friends. There were very few poor citizens at Florence to 
whom bis purse was not open. 

Cosmo de' Medici had no thought of reviving the doclrine of 
hie ancestors, respecting the right of the lowest order of citizens 
to enter the magislracy. He expressed no demoeretio opinions, 
tltbough be severely criliciFcd thegovernmentaiid its nieasuree, 
whilst under the direction of Rinaldo degli Albizzi. He wished 
to liavo seen adopted other alliances and another policy. He 
asserted that, since the death of Nicolo da Uzzano, in 14S7, the 
security of the slate had been endangered by imprudrtit wars, 
and the finances dilapidated by the robbery of the commifsaries^ 
particularly in tlie expedition afrainst Lucca. Constant opposi- 
tion and accusation at last so provohed Rinaldo, whose chsTncter 
was impetuous and violent, that be determined on proceeding^ 
BfiTiinsl Cosmo aa a state criminal. In Ihe montli uf September, 
1433, a signoria, drawn by lot, was Ibund to be composed of the 
most devoted creatures of the Albizzi. Bernardo Guadogni 
presided at it as gonfiJonier. On the 71h of September, he 
snmmoned Cosmo de* Medici to present himself at the paJace, 
uid render an account of bis conduct; and, on his arrival there, 
oommflted him prisoner to the lower of the clock. The people 
'mmediately called to a parliament bv the tolling of the 
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great bell. The Florentines haH preserved, from the firat pe- 
riod of their republic, the custom of these parllamenta, in which 
the whole pDpulalirn asHombled in the public square. Without 
itE being neceasary (o imike those preeeut prove that thej were 
eitizeus, ani without securing any guarantee to the Teeble 
Bgaiiist the powerful, they voted by acciamation on what was 
propoaeil by the aignoria. In cooaequeuce of the Eovereignt; of 
the people, the pirliament waa regarded as superior to aU law, 
to the constitution itself, anil even to justice ; wlien warned of 
aoroo great national danger which justiiied revolutionary mea- 
sures, it was aitpposEd to be invested with the whole power of 
the state, to be raised above all rule: but experience proved 
that the p:iriian:ient always sanctioned every revolution, and 
that the sovereignty of the people lent its name to every act 
of tyronny. As such a pirliament could not deliberate, it wu 
required to transmit its power to a balia, or commission, whioli 
it invealed with all the rights possessed by the Florentine peo- 
ple themselves. Rinaldo de^li Albizzi presented a list of the 
Udmes of those of whom he wished the balia to be coJiiposed; 
about two hundred in number. The balia obtained the panes 
from wbioh were to be drawn the names of the magistrates. 
They excluded whom they pleased; they entered new nunea; 
they condemned to exile Cosmo de' Medici and hie frionda. 
Albizzi had reckoned on Cosmo's being' executed: he accused 
Bernardo Guadagni of having received money from his eiiemy 
to spare him ; and regarded as a defeat tlie incomplete ven- 
geance which he had just wreaked. 

The event justified his fbars. Precisely a year nfterwarda, 
in tlie month of September, 1434, a new sI?noria was druwn, 
with Nicolo Donati president, and entirely thvorable to Coamo 
de'MedicL The balia, notwithstanding its partiality, l«d not 
dared to exclude from the magistracy all the eminent men «t- 
titched to tliat great citizen. Donati, in histnm, summoned ta 
the palace Rmaldo degli Albizzi and his friends; who, instetd 
of obeying, endeavored to defend themselves: but the 8 
people who had voted lor them in the last parliai 
from taking arms at their call, appeared at a new oi 
by Donati, — where they showed the same docility, — where tl; . 
approved in the same manner by their acclamation another b 
lia presented by the (fonfalonier : and this was no aooner col 
Btituted, than Cosmo de' Medici with all his &ienda, were q 
called ; and Rinaldo Albizzi, with all his party, exiled. 

Aibixsi sought an asyiiim with Filippo Maria, duke of 
Milan, on whom, as long as he had directed the republic, he 
had always made war. Forgetting the danger which he hid 
often foretold to liberty in the aggrandizement of the Viseoat%, ■ 
and believing, like all exiles, tliat his country could ni 
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mit to be withont him, but would rise in Ii:b favor on his ■p-'f I 
proach, he pressed Fiiippo to make war oa Florence. Tlie wi^J 
actually broke out in the same year. Nicolo Ilrcinino, tbtfll 
BuccesBorof Braccio, whom the duke of Milnn haiiplaced at tia'H 
head of hia armiea, rppeatedly penelraleii into Tuscanj : bnf*. 
the presence of Albixzi, wlin accompnnied him, produced no e^ 
fecL Francesco StOTia was opposed, on the Hide of the Flor- 
entines, Ic Piccinino. Sforia had formed an intimate friendship 
with Cosmo de' Medici ; he had often in his need had recourse 
to the purse of the rich banker ; and he already labored lo rise 
from the rank of condottiere to that of sovereign, in 1443, he 
had made the pope, Eiigeniiis IV., cpde lo him the March of 
Ancona, in recompense for his services ag^net tlie pope's sub- 
jects; and he purposed, in making himself feared by Pilippo 
Maria, to obtain in marriage his only but illegitimate dnugliter, 
who would bring him in dower at least some fragments of the , 
duchy of Milan. ■ • , 

During the remainder of the reign of Pilippo Maria, he wsb- | 
habitually Btwarwith the two republics of Venice and FlorenoftT | 
He was desirous of recovering vvith the former the Brescianaad' i 
Bergamasqiie territory, which he hod been forced to cede to ttrtl'l A 
Venetians ; and he resumed against the Plorenlines tJie prqeci" 
of his ancestors, to extend the dominion of tlie Visconlis ovet' 
Tuscan/, Francesco Sforxa and Bortolomeo Coleoni gave 
many proofs of their great lalents in the service of the two re- 
publics. Nicolo Piccinino and hia two sons, Francesco Bud 
Jacomo, showed not less ability in the service of Ihe duke of 
Milan. The last named, liowever, almost always lost ground 
by his distrust of his own generals, his versHtitity, his taste Sat ' _ 
COBtradictory intrigues, his eagerness to sign peace every yeaiV' 1 
and to recommence hostilities a lew weeks afterwards. ThS'n 
history ol this war is rendered so confused bj the secret pra*-' -i 
tices of Fiiippo Mario, which most commonly seemed in oppo-1 ■ 
eition lo his own iiilerest, that we do not attempt to fix it in the' i 
memory. The duke of Milan, in making peace with the twO^jl 
reipnblics, on the 21st of October, 1441, granted their generar'" 
Francesco Sforza, his dauifhter Bianca in marriaire, cedlTi^' wifi 
her in dower the lordships of Cremona and Ponlremoli. It" I 
seemed to be his purpcee thus definitively to reconcile himself' 
with Sforza: but it was inipoteible for this prince to remaiar ^ 
firm in one resolution, or to preserve his confidence in thoee^ I 
whom he had rendered pwerfiil. He soon entered into th*'-J^ 
most complicated intrigues to deprive hia son-in-iaw of all hl«' 
lordships. The war wu renewed between him and the twi»U 
repablics; and SIbraa was a^in the general whom the frpiib'"Hi 
lice pTil at the head of their combined army. He was Blilt Ihoif^" T 
cominander in 1447, when Pilippo Maria, pressed by the Von- ' 
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tians, menaced even in the country around Milan, and rea> 
ing to lose hia sovereignty, implored tlie aid of hia son-in-law, 
promifiing liim a sincere reconciliation. Francesco Sfbrza, who 
had juat lost the March of Ancona by the secret practices of 
the duke of Milan, yet accepted thc^e last ofTers. He renounced 
hiB ancient alliance with the Florentinee and Venetians ; and, 
on the 9th of August, he set forward with his army from Ro- 
magna, where he Sien was, to the succor of hia fether-in-law. 
Arrived at Cotignola, the village of hie family, — the village in 
which his fiiCher, aHer having' thrown hia pickaxe into the 
branches of an ouk, to be decided eillier by its otninoiia fall, or 
by its remaining fixed, had seized the sword to engage in & 
company of adventure, — he there learned the death of the duke 
of Milao, which had taken place at his capital, on the 13th of 
August, 1447. 

The war of Lombanly was complicated by its connexion with 
another war which at tlie eome litne ravaged the kingdom of 
Naples. The queen, Joan II., Iiad died there, on the 2d of F^ 
ruary, 1345 ; three months after the death of her adopted son, 
Louia IIL of Anjou ; by her will she had substituted for that 



prince his brother Rene, duke of Ijorraine. But Alphonso, kins' 
of Aragon and Sicily, whom she had primarily adopted, and 
who had advanced as far as Ischla, the more enectually to oU 



s the events which might occur at Naples, claimed the 
eucceaaion, on the groimdofthis first adopcion, as well as of the 
ancient rights of Manfred, to whom he nod succeeded in the 
female line. The kingdom of Naples was divided between the 
parties of Aragon and Anjou. The Genoese, who had volun- 
tarily ranged memselves under the protection of the duke of 
Milan, offered their assistance to the duke of Anjou; their an- 
cient enmity to the Cataloniana and Aragonese being further 
quickened by commercial jealoueies. On the 5th of August, 
1435, their fleet met that of Alphonso, before the island of Pen- 
za. They defeated it in a great battle ; in which AIphonsD 
liad been made prisoner, with his brother, and all the first nobles 
cf his kingdom. These prisoners were conducted lo Milan, and 
there in a little time set at liberty, by an unexpected eeneroai^r 
of Filippo Maria; whom Alphonso had made rensible how r 

the subjection of the kingdom of Naples to the French n 

endanger the independence of the duchy of Milan, as well n 
of all Italy. Viecoiiti contracted not only a close alliance w'' 
hia ^isoner, whom he liberated, but promised to aid him in 
cending the throne of Naples. This alliance, however, i 
him the lordship of Genoa ; for the Genoese, indignant at 
iog the fhiita of their victory carried off by the prince w 
they had chosen, rose on the 27th of December, 1435, drove m 
the Milanese garrison, and recovered Iheii freedom. Algh 
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eeconded by the duke of llilin, recomraeiiced the war anninst 
Rene of Anjou with greater mlvanluge. On the 2il of June, 
1442, be took from him the cily of Naples; from that time 
peace was re-established in thftt kingdom, and Alphonsa signal- 
ized himfielf by a liberality which gained for him the siinuime 
of " the Magnmimous." No monarch ever showed more zeal 
in literature, or granted a, more cooatant and more enliglitened 
protection to men of letters. He proved, by many noble actions, 
that he had profited by the laiSDns of antiquity which he admired 
and studied with so much ardor. He established himself amidat 
B people which he had conquered, but whose hearts he jrained ; 
and returned no more either to Sicily or Aragon. He died at 
Naplea, on the 27th of June, 1458. 

Fdippo Maria VLsconti, at his death, left no legitimate ano- 
ceaaor: the distant relatives who bore his name were not de- 
scended from the princes his ancestors, who had usurped the 
seignioiy of Milan ; and they had not been even tliought of in 
the imperial bull which had instituted the Milanese duchy in 
fivor of Gian Gilcanaa This bull had expressly excluded 
women from the succession; who had, besides, never inherited 



anca Visconti, the natural daughter of Pilippo Maria, married 
to Francesco Sforza, had neither of them any right to Bucceed 
to the l*9t duke. Upon the extinction of the male line of 
Visconli, on whom the republic of Milan had conferred the 
BElgniory, the sovereignty legitimately returned to the republic 
iUcl^ which claimed Its restoration. Four illnBtrious citizens, 
Antonb Trivulzio, Teodoro Unsffl, Giorgio Lampugnani, and !n- 
Docenzio Cotta, on the 14th of August, 1447, excited the people 
to inaurrection ; and, with their support, reconstituted the Mil- 
anese republic. They, at tlie same time, engaged all the cap- 
tains of adventure and men-at-arms who had been in the service 
of the duke of Milan to declare lor them. The most illustrious 
amonv these were the two brothers Piccinino, sons of Nicolo, 
who had died on the 1.5th of October, 1444; the three brothers 
San Severino, natural children of a princely house at Naples; 
bot, above all, Francesco Sfbrza, who, with his hriHinnt army, 
entered the service of the republic, upon condition that the re- 

fnblic should confirm the cession of Cremona, which his wife 
ad brought to him in dower, and add to it the seionioriea of 
Brescia and Verona, if Sfbrza succeeded in taking either or both 
those towns from the Venetians. 

An excellent opportunity then presented itself of restoring to 
Italy liberty and independence. In the country moFt exposed 
to the invasion of the tranailpinc nations tiicre were three rich 
apd powerful republics, — Milan, Venice, and Florence^ — suf- 
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ported on une side by tile warlike republics of Switzerland 
the jther, by the mcire feoble ones of Genoa, Lucca, Sienm, 
and Bologoo. An equitable alliaoce between tUeta would have 
sufficed to Becure Italy tbr ever from the barbarians who 
mcnacc^d it on tlie aide of France and Germany. Tbe opulence 
of these three republics, tlieir numerous population, and tlie de- 
votion with which the citizens of free elates always concur, 
with their whole power, in the defence of their country, would 
have been EiiScicnt to render vaiu every foreign attack. Un- 
happily, tbe two men at the head of the republics of Florence 
and Venice considered only a. present and sordid advantage ; 
they had not the elevation of soul to preler tbe fliture liberty of 
Italy ; and Ihey refused to admit the republic of Milan into a 
coniratemity so desirable tbr the three states. 

FrancesM Poscari, who was doge of Venice &om 1423 to 
1457, had communicated to the republic, of which he was the 
chief, his own warlike ambition. He had made it achieve the 
conquest of the Breecian and Bergamasque territory. He 
judged tlie opportunity favorable to detach new provinces from 
iiiB duchy of Milan, or perhaps to subjugate the whole ; and he 
rejected all the advances of the Milanese republic, which ar- 
dently desired peace. Coemo de' Medici, at Florence, also, so 
far from having, like tlie preceding chie& of that republic, h 
true love of liberty, began to aspire to become the prince of a 
country in which he h(3 risen as head of the democratic party. 
He was bo Ruperior to his former associates, in wealth, in the 
number of dependants, in the deference shown him fay fiireicn 
powers; he was likewise so elated by Iha flattery en all the 
most diatuiguiflied men of lettere ; that he believed himself 
formed to govern without opposition, and without a rival. Al- 
most all the Italian republics h.^ successively submitted to the 
influence of some &nily, which had raised itself above every 
other. The turn of Florence seemed at last come ; Coano 
determined the Medici should take the same rank there w 
the Bcntivogli held at Bologna. He had himself contributed ti 
retam that republic, the ally of Florence, under the domineW 
ing power of an usurping mmily. When Annibal Bentivoglfa 
fell, on the 24lh of June, 1445, by tJie hand of assassins, a: 
by the pope and the duke of Milan, Cosmo de' Medici snp, 
the Bolognese with another Bentivoglio, by disclosing an Bl 
of gaJlanlry which one of that name had with a I" 
lady of burgher family. Tiie fruit of that intrigue 
named Santi Casceae, whom Cosmo de' Medici caused to 
received as the head of the Bolognese republic. Tli 
was, in feet, come when the crdit of the Medici w 
vail over the leeal power of the Piorentbe signor_, . 
which they mignt, like the Bentivogli, tranamit their uf 
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.._ B deecendints. Cosmo fi^lt no kind of uynipathy for the 
newly tbroiiog republic at Milan, wfaicb vainly eodeavored Co 
awttlten in Italy the ancient enthusiasm for liberty ; ho wa» 
jeahiiis, loo, of the republic of Venice, which appeared to liim 
to a«pire to the dominion of the whole penineula. By way of 
counterpoise, he promised Francesco Sforza hia support to 
mount the throne which had been filled by the duke of Milan. 

Francesco Sforza, who had evinced talents for war superitH' 
to those of the most distinguished captains of the age, poBsesH- 
ed, at the same time, tlie tnnkuess and the libcrolily which 
military habits produce. He was considered a man eminently 
true and generoim ; his friends felt devotion to him, his Boldiera 
enthusiasm. But it is not in the trailc of captains of adventure 
that men can be formed to true honor. Francesco SIbrza 
eboweil himself^ nmre than once, perfidious even to his own 
lientenanls; soni^of whom he potto death with great cruelty, 
ibr havuig only excited his suspicion. But whal, above all, re- 
vealed his character, and, at the same time, his cleverness, was 
the address with which he, in turti, deceived the two ri^pubLica 
which trusted bim ; rendering tlieir subsidies and soldiers sub- 
eervient to his own elevation, and betraying them, oae nUer the 
other, when he had gained his object It was thus he won at 
once the admiration of bia friend and disciple, Louis XI., end 
lost the esteem of all honorsbte men. 

The duke of Orleans, in the name of liis mother, Valentina 
Visconti, advanced pretensions to the duchy of Milan ; and 
caused it lo be attacked by French troops on the side of Asti. 
Sibrza, not to commit hunself with Franco, left the care of re- 
pdltng thetn lo Bartoloineo Coleoni, who served the Milanese, 
twt not under the command of Sforza. Sforxa, himself, in Ibe 
meanwhile, on the 16th of November, 1447, took by assault 
Placentia, then the second city of I/imbardy, and pillaged it 
with a barbarity from which it never recovered. He also em- 
pkiyed himself in eusperating the dissension which began to 
manifest itself in the Milanese council. Trivulzio was a, 
Guelpli, Bossi and Xjimpugnani were Ghibelines; and the 
hereditary hatred between their families envenomed their mu- 
tual jealousy. Trivulzio engaged the Venetians to offer peace 
to the republic of Milan, on condition of ceding to them Crema 
and the Gliiant d'Adda. The Ghibelines, excited by Sforza, 
refused to accede to the treaty, and caused it to be rejected 
by the council of SOO : he, at the same time, strengthened their 
coofidence by his victories. In the month of May, 1448, he 
took from tlie Venetians all Ihey had conquered on the right of 
the Adda. On the 17th of July, he burnt their flcst on the Pc, 
near Cosol Maggiore ; and, on the I5th of Segtetobat^ \va i^mr \, 
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ed a great and loet victory over them at Caravag'gio, where he 
maite ncu'ly tlieir wbute army prlsoiiei's of nar. 

aibrza, after these viclones, thought the Venetians soffi- 
cienlly aubJueJ to prevent them from attempting to conijuer a 
Btate wli:ch cSeted such vigoroua resistance. He feared like- 
wise thitt the Milanese mi^hl be too much elated to submit to 
him. Hf! therefore released all the Venetian prisoners taJien by 
hiin at Caravaggio ; uid on the 18th of October, 1418, signed a 
treaty with the Venetians, by which be guarantied to tfiem 
Breacii and Bergamo, and ceded Crema and the Ghiora 
d'Adda, on condition that they should aid him in making the 
coa^u^^-t of the duchy of Milan, with all the territory attached 
to it under Filippo Maria. The Milanese, indignant at this 
treaciiGry, soon perceived the extremity of their danger. Seve- 
ral of thi! condoltieri in their pay, imsginlng they might derive 
greit^r advantages from an ambitious usurper than from a r&- 
puhlii^, preferred following the fortune of a ca'ptain so nhle and 
Bo Ibrtunite as Slbrza. Among the subject cities, also, there 
v/BTi miny that, despairing of setting themselves free, desired, 
at Isut, that Milan, of which they were jealous, should, like 
tiiein, bs Buhiect to a mister. Placentia was the first to yield 
to SSini ; AbhiateJ^risso, Varese, Tortona, Ale.tandria, soon 
afler riuccessivety opened their gates to him, Pavia bad sub- 
mitta I to him in tho preceding year, while he was still in the 
servici; of the Milanese. In the month of February, 1449, he 
took puseiaian of Pinna; in the September following, of Lodi 
and Cte n l The Milanese, however, though so hardly preesed, 
wen nnl wanllnj to themselves. They obtained soine succor 
from the duke of Savoy ; an I the richest citizens placing their 
whol? fortunes at the sen'ice of the state, it was enabled to 
BUpply its militia with firelocks, then a recent invention, and a 
costly arm, but inspiring the cavalry with great terror. 

Tha republic of Venice perceived at iast, but too late, that 
ita o^vn interests, and the independence of Italy, equally de- 
man !ed of them to m,vp. the republic of Milan. On the 27th 
of S 'ptomher, 1449, they signed a treaty with the Milanese, 
by which they acknowledged the new republic, and assigned 
as limits to it the Adda, the Tessin, the Po, and the Swiss 
Alps ; at the same time, they abandoned to Sforza seven of the 
largest cities of Lombardy, with Iheir fertile provinces. Sforza 
believed himself too near attaining his object tr — - 



he, however, sent his brotlier to Venice to declare his 
ance of the treaty; and, in con fonnitv with the orders w..._ 
had received, he removed his army from Milan. Thwe ei 
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occurred in the sowing season ; and he was desirous of inspiring 
the Milanese with confidence, to finish the sowing of their 
had, and thua consume the greater part of their grain. Aa 
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soon as this operation was over, he liaslilj recalled his airay ; ] 
he slopped the supplies of provisions, wljich the Milsne^ sent j 
for in every direction ; and he renewed hostilities. The Vene- 
tiana attempted to Euccor Milan ; but he defeated them, on tbe 
28tli of December. The famine which he produced soon be- ' 
came extreme : the people, incapahle of EUpjiotting- it, rose on ' 
the 25th of February, 1450 ; and, on the ^tli, they opened the 
^tes to Francesco Slorza, proclaiming him duke of Milan. 
The Venetians still attempted, for some years after, to dispute 
his newly actjuired greatness : in this view, tbey made alliance 
with Alphonso, king' of Naples, and tlie duke of Savoy. But 
Coemo de' Medici, who became daily more powerful at Flor- 
ence, and who subelituted private afiection ior the ^eneroui 
and ancient love of liberty, drew closer his alliance with Stbr- 
m, and sent him aid. Muanwiiile, the taking of ConBtantinople 
b; the Turks, on the 29th of May, 1453, spread terror through- 
out ChcisCendom. The Italians began to i'eel the necessity of 
re-est&blishing' peace among tliemselves, tor the suke of their 
common defence against barbarians: and a treaty was accord- 
ingly signed at Lodi, on the 9tJi of April, 1451 Bergamo and 
Brescia, with the territory thereunto belonjjii^, fell to 3ie Vene- 
tians; but to Francesco Slbrza was secured the duchy of Milan, 
in which Creina and the Ghiara d'Adda were comprehended. 

The consent of the emperor was wanting to legitunatiie the 
title of duke of Milan to Francesco Sfbrza. But Frederick IH. 
of Austria, who reigned since the 2d of February, 1440, posi- 
tively refused to acknowledge him. The new duke, however, 
fAl not the least uneasiness : he despised fVederick as a weak 
Bod indolent prince, bcapable either of defending Germany or 
hia hereditary states ; and who thought of Italy only as a &ir, 
in which to sell at auction titles, dignities, and investitures to 
the vanity of the great In 1432, Skismond had sold the title 
of marquiB of Mantua Id Giovanni ^ncesco da Gonzaaa, f<a: 
12,00(1 florins ; on the 15th of May, 1452, Frederick III sold, 
at a higher price, the title of duke of Modena and Reggio to 
Borso d'Este. This family did not obtain from pope Paul IL, 
till nineteen years later, the title of duchy tor the seigniory of 
Ferrara, which they held from the church. Sigismond, and 
afler him Frederick, sokl, with the utmost effrontery, the titles 
of counts, barons, knights, imperial notaries, and the legiti- 
matizing of bastards, to all who would purcimse them ; and 
Francesco Sforio, believing himself sure of obtaining a vain 
diploma whenever he asked tor one, did not esteem it worth 
the price. 

Almost at the same time that the last attempt of the Lom' 
bards to recover their liberty failed at Milan, the last attempt 
of s Roman citizen to reslure libortv to Rome was ^unialwd. 
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with death by pope Nicholas V. Tlie liberties of Gome, as 
well aa those ol' all tlie statea of the chuich, bad been JoEt, 
without the possibility of marking the exact ooineDt of tlieir 
destruction. The Bcnalor and caporioni, or bannerela of Roioe, 
hitd long adminisured the government of the republic, witliout 
having tlie limita of their authoritv, and of that of the pope, 
the first citiien of tlie utate, properly defined. The former, in 
the oallis takeii on enterin? office, instead of ewesring obedi- 
ence to the pope, promised Lim protection : they awore not to 
allow any one to touch bis life or limb, or to infringe bis lib- 
erty. ThcEe magistrateB, as well as those of the other ttatea 
of tlie church, were always elected by the people. The church 
was regarded as the protector of popular liberty; and, when a 
city returned under its sovereignty, it always considered tliat 
it bad recovered freedom. Tlie pupe, however, often made the 
people transfer to him the right of naming tlie senator of Home, 
or the rectors of the other cities of the church. During tlie 
long reaidence of the popes at Avignon, the court of Rome had 
forgotten its ancient principles of liberty: its legates had as- 
sumed absolute power. The anarchy of Rome, the outrages 
commilted by the nobles, the tyranny of eevetal usurpers, had 
Bccuslomed the people to the loss of liberty. Thej had fre- 
quently sought reftige, from a tyranny more cruel, in tlie abso- 
lute pov^er of the prelates. Perugia, Bologna, and other cities, 
had often conferred the signoria on Uie legate, or iJie Roman 
people on the pope, with the suspeniiion of all the rights of tlie 
citizen. The great western schism again shook the power of 
the pontiff in the states of the church, a few years after they 
had been conijuered by tJie cardinal Albomoz. The popes, un- 
acknowledged by one half of the church, impoverished, and 
endangered, lived, nearly the whole duration of the achism, ex- 
iled &om Bonie, and most frequently dependent on the sove- 
reign lord of RiminL Martin v., who was elected at the con- 
clusion of the schian by the council of Constajice, did not im- 
mediately recover the obedience of the Roman states : he 
pnssed the greatest part of his pontUtcate at Florence. Euge- 
niuB IV., who succeeded him on the 3d of May, 1431, again 
lost, in consequence of his turbulent, ambitious, and despotic 
diaracter, several of the slates that Martin V. bad recovered. 
His prime minister, the patriarch Vitelleschi, stained his reign 
with numerous acts of cruelty and perfidy : not one of the lib- 
erties of Borne, or of the states of the church, were any longer 
respected. 

Nicbolaif v., who succeeded EugeniusIV. on thefilliof May, 
1447, was known at Florence under the name of Tomaeo dn 
Sannna. He had been preceptor to Rinaldo degli Albiizi, and 
■fterwards the daily guest of Cosmo de' Medici. His know- 
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lodge in ancient literature, in tlie fine arts, and pliilueophy, .', 
cauaud bim to be ranked aitiong the most diEtinguisheii mem- i 
bers of the society tlia.t assembled at the house ol* that illus- 
tFioua citizeu. But tlie stucliti) ul' Tomaso da t^rziuia had nut 
destroyed the servile habits ot* hi? mind and education. Gram- 
mariotl^ poeU, and rbetoricl&nd were, in this century, too much 
accustomed to regard tliemselves as clients or deperidaiita oa 
the rich and great ; to live by their bounty, and at their table ; 
to receive froui Iheir moutha the word of command ibr their 
opinions and sentiments. Toma.-io in SarMtia could not learn, 
in the palace of Cosmo de' Medici, to love or respect a liberty 
which Ills patron was secretly undermining;, and of whicli he 
tvaa kburing to deprive hia courttry. Ailer he had obtained the 

GDtiScite, he showed the sune zeil for the progress ot* ancient 
irnin^, tor collections of manuscripts, ^r tranalations of 
Greek works, for the restoration of the monuments of antiquity, 
and &r the encouragement of contemporary artists, that liad 
distinguished him in a more humble career. But Nicholas V. 
rejected impatiently all opposition, all control of bis will ; he 
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the Roram citizens demand the renewal and confirmation of 
their ancient rights and privileges, was denounced to the new 
pope as a dacigerous perwn ; and, so far from obtaininir what 
he had hoped, he had the grief to see tlie citizens always more 
Etrictly e^icluded from any participation in puhlic a&irs. Those 
were intrusted only to prelates, who, being prepared &r it 
neither by their studies nor senljineuts, suffered the adrainifl- 
tration to fall into the most shameful disorder. 

In an insurrection of the people in the Piazza Navona, aris- 
ing froii) a quarrel which began at a buii-fight, Stefeno Por- 
cari en.leavorei to direct their attention to a more noble object, 
and turn this tumult to the advantage of liberty. The pope 
hastily inJulged all the fancies of the people, with respect to 
their games or amuHements; but firmly rejected all their seri- 
ous demands, and exiled Porcari to Bologna. The latter hoped 
to obtain, by conspiracy what he had fiiiled to accomplish by in- 
surrection. There were not less than 400 exiled Roman citi- 
Eeos: he persuaded them all to join him, and appointed them a 
rendezvous at Rome, for the 5th of Januaiy, 14l^ in the house 
of his brother-in-law. Having escaped the vigilance of the la- 
gate of Bologna, he proceed^ there himself accompanied by 
300 soldiers, whom he had enlisted in his service. The whole 
band was assembled on the night ot the appointed 5th of Janu- 
ary ; and Ste&no Porcari was haranguing them, to prcQara 
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them for the attack of the capitol, — in which he reolioned on 
re-eatablisbiDg the eenate of the Komao repubUc, — when, his 
secret haviag been betrayed, the house was auirouiuled with 
troops, the doors HUddenly forced, and the conspiralota over- 
come by Dumbera before their arms had bees distributed. Next 
morning, the body of Stefaoo Porcari, with thoae of nine of Ilia 
associates, were seen hanging from the batUemenls of the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo. In spite of their ardent entreaties, they had 
been denied confession and the Bacrantent Eight days later, 
the executions, after a mockery of law proceedings, were re- 
newed, and continued in great numbers The pope succeeded 
in causing those who had taken reiiige in neighboring states to 
be delivered up to him; and tlius the last spark of Roman liber- 
^ was extinguished in blood. 



■gaipil Ibe TurkL— Cnnqucet of CyptuB. 

The generation which witnessed the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, was al>sorbed by Uie danger with wiiich thia 
terrible calamity menaced Italy. That country saw on its con- 
fines the dominion of the Turks : the banner of the crescent 
floated over the whole eastern const of the Adriatic; from the 
extremity of the Morea to the rugged mounlains of Bosnia. 
Italy was alarmed every year by the conquest and destruction 
of some Christian kingdom, or by the taking and sacking of 
same flourishing city. It became filled with emigrants, from 
the palaces or convents of the whole eastern world. These 
emigrants were still fiill of the recollections of a civilization 
not mforior to that of Italy herself They ffelt the same ardor 
far ancient literature and science; they were equally habitu- 
ated to the luxuries and charms of life; while, at tiie same 
time, they had escaped irom scenes of desolation, massacre, 
and martyrdom, which their imagination vividly retraced as 
beina; about to he repeated in tlie country which gave them 
hospitality. On this plea, they implored pity and aid Iroin 
tlioiie to whom they exposed their wretchedness; and their 
benefactors themselves felt that the hour of Italy was near 
when the knell of Greece had tolled. 

The Turks arrived in Europe with an organization wholly 
military, that seemed to insure Ihem a continuation of new 
craiquests. Still intoxicated with the religious fanaticism of 
their prophet, which had been revived by communicattDg it t 
t new nation and monarchy, they believed that they h 
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tbeir salvation by the destruction of infidels. AIh'bjs Bj^greB- 
sora, they marclied to hottle to gain lieaven rather than the 
riches oi the earth. The Turkish boiBeman was uni^quslled 
in the use of his scimitar, and in the precision with which ho 
managed his horse ; which, running at iiill speed, stopped, turn- 
ed, and returned, with a docility which the Ivitin cavalry could 
never attain. The new militii of the janiBsuries was, at the 
game time, the beat infaiilry in Europe; the most steady and 
the most intrepid; the only disciplined three at a period when 
there were no troopa of the ime in the west Finally, !he ar- 
tillery of the Turks waa more niimerouG, and better Ben'ed, 
than that of the western nations. Industry was not annihilated 
in the countries wliicb they had conquered: tliey knew how to 
profit by the arts wiiicli hiul been carried to perfection in those 
conntries; and thus united the knowledge of civilized people 
with the courage of barbartans. The report soon spread at 
Rome, that the eame Mahomet who had conquered Constnnti- 
nople, bad vowed to enter alto as conqueror the nncient capilal 
of the world, in order to destroy there what he called the 
idolatry of the Christiana. 

The fears of Italy were augmented hy the consciousneea of 
the want of great leaders. During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury niter the taking of Constantinople, all [hose who had di- 
rected with so much glory the powerful states of tliat country 
had diKippeared, one after the other, without being' anywhere 
nplaoed by successors worthy of them. No great name anjr 
longier inspired confidence; no ^eat diaracter undertook the 
direction of government; no generous sentiment animated the 
people, who pissed altemati'ly from (ear to languor; and the 
counti^, which h'ld till then presented a scene glowing with 
K much life, exhibits a continual conflict of seliish interests, to 
the entire exclusion of every nobler passion. 

The first amori,? the eminent men who quitted the scene in 
Italy wiw the olrl doge, Prancesco Foscari. lie had directed 
the republic of Venice for the space of thirty-four years; and, 
hf communicating his ambition to his fellow-citizens, had es- 
cited them lo the conquest of a. part of Lombardy. The coun* 
sil of ten did not, it appears, pardim Foecari an influence and 
B|1ory which had clianged the spirit of the republic, and liad 
arawa it into the whirlpool of Italian politics, of which till then 
it bad kept clear. The jealous aristocmcy of Venice could not 
'' " ■'le chief of tlie state should acquire the respect 
if the people; he was made to expiate by dome*- 
e lustre attached to his nnme. Jacopo Foscari, the 

\, was BCfUEwrf, b 1445, of having received 
duke of Milnn. The intbrmer was a Floren- 

1 repute : nevertheless, as it was the rule of « J 
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soncerniog the asifety of the state, tlie Bon of tlio doge ■ , . 
to Lhe torture. His aulTeringB forced from him un svownl ; and 
ha was cODilemned to exile, A confeaaioD thus extorted leaves 
the guilt of the occuaed uacertam, while the barbarous means 
by which auob evidence is obtaiiied jtlitces hejond doubt the 
crlmiaihty of the judges. Jncopo Foscari was, probably, as 
guiltless OD tliia occasion as ho was live years later, when he 
waa again tortured and condemneil. One of the judges who 
preaidcd at his Srst trial was assassinated in 1450, aod it was 
suspected that the murderer was an emissary of Jacopo. Ja- 
copo was Bccordingly declared guilty, and the period of his 
exile prolonged. His innocence, however, was soon afterwards 
proved, tlie aaaussiuation having ix«n acknowledge by anatJier 
person, who declared that Jacopo hod no share in the murder. 
On receiving the news of this disclosure, the son of the doge. 
in exile at CftQeo, entreated )iis judges to allow him to return 
to Venice, tin preserved for it country, where he had twice 
been put to the torture, and twice branded with in&my, Iha 

Cionite attachment so Kharacteristie of the Venetians He 
only one wish, one hope, — that of carrying back to Venice 
bis bones brol";ii by the executioner, and dying beside his aged 
father, his mother, bis wife, and children, on the spot which 
had given him birth. Unable lo sol^en hia judges, he wrote to 
beg the duke of Milan to intercede for him ; the letter was in- 
tercepted, (uid transferred to the council of ten. He declared, 
that this was what he expected; that he wished to awaken 
fresh Buspicitm, as the only means of being restored lo home. 
He was brought back to Venice, as he desired. His third 
criminal prosecution began, like the two others, with torture; 
and it was at this terriUe price that he purchased the happi- 
ness of once more embracing his parents, wife, and children. 
He was again sent back to die at Canea. Fifteen months af- 
terwards, on the 23d of October, 1457, his father was deposed 
from his functions of doge, on the groand of incapacity from 
extreme age. The old man died while listening' to the tolling 
of the bell lor the inauguration of bis successor. No one who 
succeeded to the ducal throne ever ventured, from that time, 
to provoke the jealousy of the aristocracy. 

The naxt great man whom Italy lost, afler the doge Foscan, 
was Aliiionii of Aragon, kina; of Naples : he died on the 27th 
of June, 1458, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He had 
constantly inhabited Italy, or the adjoining isles, since the year 
1420, when he was adopted by queen Joan II., and beoune 
aomplelely Italian. He proved it by his zeal for reviving lit- 
erature ; by the protection which he granted to men of lettota; 
by hk admiration of the ancients. He deserved the title oT 
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Mognanimoua, which had been given him by his people. No s; 
erei^ of Naples hod been so much belaveiJ, or ha^ done eo much 
good to that hne country. Alphoiisolefllohia brother John, king 
of Navarre, hie kingdoma of Aragon, Valencia, Cataloiiii, Sar- 
diuia, Che Balearic Islea, und Sici^. But he regarded the kiog- 
dam of Naplee, which he had conquered, as belonging imme- 
diaCety to himaelf ; and he letl it to Ferdinand, the oflspring of 
his love. The queen, wife of Alphonso, believed that tliis eon 
waa bom of Marguerite de Hijai; and put her to death by 
smothering. The victim was eaid to have sacrificed her repD- 
tation to save that of a more illuatrioua person. Alphonra 
never forgave hia wife this atrocity; he did not punish her, 
but he bade her en eternal adieu. He sent her back to Spain, 
whither he vowed never to return. He iegitinmtized Ferdi- 
nand ; and caused him to be acknowledged his succeESor by tiie 
three ordera of the Neapolitan nation ansembled in parliament, 
and by Ihe pope, lord paramount of the kingdom. Ferdinand 
liad scarcely mounted the throne before he showed he in no 
ways merited the predilection of his fatlier. He was avaricioua, 
cruel, and perfidious. He soon alienated all the Neapolitan 
barona; and hie long reign was passed in repressing the coo- 
Hpiracies of his vassals. These last called to their aid John, 
duke of Calabria, the son of Rene of Anjou, wlio had been Sai- 
merly the competitor of Alphonso. The duke of Calabria, in 
his enterprise to place hia father on the throne of Naples, be- 
lieved that he should be assisted both by Francesco Sforza, — 
who, be&re be wss duke of Milan, had long taught, as his f!k> 
ther had done before him, for the party of Anjou, — and by the 
Florentine repuhlic, which had always been devoted to Franco. 
But Sforaa judged that the security and independence of Italy 
could be mamtained only so long as the kingdom of Naples did 
not &11 into the hands of France. T)ie French were already 
mastera of Genoa and the gales of Italy : they would traverse 
in every direction, and hold in fear or subjection every state in 
the peninsula, if tfiey should acquire the sovereisnty of Naples, 
For these reasons Sforza resisted all his friends, dependants, 
and even his wile, who vehemently solicited him tor the houae 
of Anjou : he also brought Cosmo lie' Medici over to his opi*- 
ion; and thus prevented the republic of Florence from second^ 
in? a party towards which it fiiuod itself strongly inclined,. 
The duke of Cakbria, who had entered Naples ra 1459, had 
b^in Buccessfully ; but, receiving no assistance from abroad, 
he soon wearied and exhausted the people, who nlone bad to 
fiimish him witli supplies, lie lost, one ai^er the other, al! the 
provbcea which had declared Sir him ; and was finally, in 1464, 
constrained to abandon the kingdom. 
Ferdinand, to strengthen himself kept in dungeons^ or ^nf i 
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to death, all the feudatories who hod shown any favor to his 
rival: above litl, he resolved to be rid of the ereatest captain 
that still remained in Italy, Jacopo Piccinino, theEonof Nicolo, 
and head of what was atill called the militia, or school ofBrac- 
cia He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, wlio had eervcii the 
part; of Anjou, had retired, and where he had marriecl a 
daughter of tiforza, to invite him to enter his service, promis- 
ing him the highest dignities in his kingdom. He gave the 
most formal engagements for his safety to BforM, as well as to 
Jacopo himaelL He received him with honors, sitch as he 
would not have iBvishod on the greatest sovereign. Alter 
having entertained him twenty-seven days in one perpetual 
festival, ho found means to sefiaiate him irom his most trusty 
officers, caused him to be arrested in his own palace, and to 
be immediately strangled. This happened on the 24tli oFJune, 
146o. 

A few months afler the dulce of Calabria had quitted the 
kingdom of Naples, the great citizen, Cosmo de' Medici, who 
governed Plorence, died, in his seventy-fiftll year, on the Isl 
of .August, 1464 It was then tliirty years since he hod been 
recalled to his country, by the same revolution that had hanisli- 
ed the Albizzi. By his authority during that long space of 
time, he had completely allayeil the fermentation which for- 
merly agitated tiuit republic. The constitution had not ap- 
parently chan^d : the executive power was still intrusted to 
t. gonlalonier and ei^ht priori ; who, during the two months 
they were in office, did not c]uit the public palace. The judi- 
cial power was still exercised by two or tliree rectort, aliens to 
the state, who, under the titles of Captain of the people, of 
Podestil, and of Bargello, were invested with unlimited power 
over the lives of the citizens. They were chosen each year 
from some friendly city ; they arrived with their judges, Ser- 
jeants, and all their officers ofjuatice ; they received a munifi- 
cent salary : hu', on leaving office, tliey were obliged to render 
an account of tlieir administration before a ^ndicate charged 
with the examination of their conduct Finally, the laws couM 
not be executed without tlie triple sanction of tiie college, of 
the council of the people, and of the common council. But 
the Florentines had in vain preserved all this outward scaffold- 
ing of popular power. Inequality took birlii from the immen- 
surabie proc-ress of wealth ; and the citiiens felt tlie distance 
between individuals among them too enormous to retain the 
flentiment of equality even in their political rights. The rev- 
enues of many Florentine citizens Burpaseed those of the 
Cteat monarchical prInee^ Their palaces which are to tliis 
, he object of our admiration, already displayed all the prod- 
ipw of trt ; at the mme time that they presented, with the 
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crowd of Bcrvnnte who HUed them, tlie BEpcct uf fortrcEEe^ 
witliin whicli public jiiiptiee dared not penetrate. Artisaiia do . 
longer claimed any participatioQ in political power; and Bvea 
citizena of easy fortune no longer felt themselves independenb * I 
They knew that the credit anJ protection of their richer fe^ 
]ow-citizeiiB had become necessary to the prosperity of Ibeir 
industry. 

It was in consequence of tjiig great inequality that a close 
uistoeracy possessed itself of the whole direction of the state. 
It ar.knowl«lged as chiela Cosmo de' Medici, tJie richeal of the 
Italians, and Neri Capponi, the ubieet etateanaii of Florence. 
The former made tlie most liberal use of bis fortune: he built 
palacea, churches, and hospitals, on nil Bides. He was protuse 
of gifte, loans, and his eredit to the poorest of the citizens. 
He granted pensions to the learned, and to DrtiEls. He collect- 
ed manuscripts from llie levant and aJt parts of Europe, and 
had tliem copied. Men celebrated his teste and acquirements. 
Without liaving written any thing himself, he ptussed for a man 
of letters; and the revival of the Platonic philofophy was at' 
tribiited to him, in consequence of the translations made by his 
direction. While Cosmo de' Medici thus fixed tlie pubhc at- 
tention by his private life, Neri Capponi gained the euffragea 
of tlie people by his public conduct. Charged, as ambassador, 
with every difficult negotiation, — in war, with every hara.rdon8 
enterprise, — lie participated in all tlie brilliant successes of the 
Florentines, as well during the dominatbn of the Albizxi ns 
during that of the Medici. From tlie year 14M to 145."), in 
which Neri Capponi died, these two chiefs of the republic hod 
six times assembled the parliament to make a balia ; and, avail- 
ing themseivea of its authority, which was ahove the law, they 
obtained the exile of all their enemies, end filled the balloting 
purses of the magistracy with the names of their own paili- 
sans, to the exclusion of all others. It appears that all the eP- 
forts of their administration were directed towards calming the 
passions of tlio public, and maintaining peace without, as well 
■s repoee within, the state. They hM, in &ct, succeeded in 
preventing Florence from being troubled with new factions, or 
engaged in new war?; but tliey drew on the republic all ths 
BVilBatteni'' * ' '* ....■- in 
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evils attending an arisiocratic government. Medici and Cap- 
poni had not been able to find men who would sacrifice the lib- 
erties of their country without allowing them to gratify their 
baser passions. These two heads of the republic, therefore, 
suf&red their subordinate agents to divide among themselves 
kll the little governments of the subject cities, and every lucra- 
tive employment; and these men, not satisfied with this first 
injnstice, made unequal partitions of the taxes, increasing them 
on the poor, lowering them on the rich, and eKetw^^ti^'^Mami- 
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selves. At last iJify begHn to sell their protection, bb well 
Willi respect to the tribuimla na the touueils : favor siienced 
justice; unci, in the midst of peace and upparenl proEperity, 
the Florentines felt their reputjhc, uutlenmned by secret cot- 
ruption, liaatening' to ruin. 

Wlien Neri Ciippom dieij, the councQ refused to call a new 
parliuoieiit to replace the balia, whose power expirnd on tlie let 
of Jiily. 1455. It wad tiie aristocracy itselti comprehending aJl 
the creatures of Cosmo de' Medici, tliat, from jealousy of hia 
domination, wished to return to the dominion of the kws. The 
whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty bud been regained. 
The election of tlie signoria was again made fairly by lot, — the 
cataato was revised, — the oontribotiona were aptln etiuilably 
apportioned, — the tribunals ceased to listen to the reconunend- 
ationa of those who, tilt then, had made a traffic of distributive 
justice. The aristocracy, seeing thai clients no longer flocked 
to their houses with hands full, began to perceive that their 
jealousy of Cosmo de' Medici had only injured themselves. 
Cosmo, with his immense fortune, was just as much respected 
as ijefore : the people were intoxicated with joy to hnd them- 
selvea again free; but the aristocracy felt tliemsplves weak 
and ebandoued. They endeavored to convoke a parliament 
without Cosmo; but he bafSed their eRbrts, the longer to enjoy 
their humiliation. He began lo fear, however, tliat the Flor- 
entines might once more acquire a taste lor liberty; and when 
Lucas Fitti, rich, powerful, and bold, was named gon^onicr, in 
July, 145S, he agreed with him to reimpose the yoke on the 
Fbrentines. Pltli assembled the parliament; but not till he had 
filled all the avenues of the public square with soldiers or armed 
peasants. The people, menaced and trembling within this cir- 
cle, consented to name a new balia, more violent and tyrannical 
than any of the preceding. It was composed of 352 persons, to 
whom was delegated allthe puwcr of the republic. They ex- 
iled a great niunbcr of tlie citizens who Imd shown the most 
attachment to liberty, and they even put some to death. 

Cosmo de' Medici was at tliis period sixty-nine yeajBof age; 
he reckoned that hia two sons, now in tlie prime of life, would 
support his declining years: but Pietro, tbe eldest, wits absolute- 
ly incapacitated by hereditary gout. He could neither walk 
nor ride, but was carried about in an arm-chair: he was, be- 
sides, undistinguished by intellect or force of character. Gio- 
vanni, the second, was endued with much more talent ; it was 
on him that C(»mc had placed the hopes of his house; but he 
died, in the month of November of tbe year 14SJ. Lucas Pitti, 
rising to the eminence from which they fell, looked on himself 
henceforth as the only chief of the state. It was about this 
time that he undertook the building of that mogniticent palace 
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which now fonns the residence of the grand-duhcs. The re- 
publican equality was not onlj oDended by the splendor of 
this regsl dwellmg; but tlie cunatrticticiii uf tt ai!brded IMtti an 
occasion for mukiag bis contempt of liberty and the laws. Ho 
made of this building an asylum &r all fugitives from justice, 
whom no public officer tlared pursue when once he touk part in 
tiie labor. At the same time individuals, as well as communi- 
tiea, who would obtain some tavor from tlie republic, knew that 
the only means of being heard waa to oSer Lucus Pitt) some 
precious wood or marble to be employed in the construction of 
hispalace. 

Wlien Cosmo de' Medici died, at his counlry-houae of Ca- 
Kggi, on the lat of August, I4ti4, Lucb« Pitti telt himself re- 
leased from the control imposed by the virtue and moderation 
of that great citizen ; on whuee tonih the si^noria inscribed, in 
the IbUowing year, the title of " Father of his Country." His 
eon, Pietro de MeUici, tlieo Ibrty-eight years of age, supposed 
that he should succeed to thu administration of the repnblic, al 
he had succeeded to the wealth of his &ther, by heredilar]r 
right: but the state of his health did not admit of his altendine 
regularly to business, or of his inspiring his rivals with muc£ 
fear. To dimbiah the weight of aflaiiB which oppressed him, he 
resolved on withdrawing a part of bis tmrnense fortune irom 
commerce; recalling all his loans made in partnership with 
other merchants; arwi laying out this money in land. But this 
unexpected demand of considerable capital occsEioned a la'al 
shock to the commerce of Florence; at the same time that it 
alienated all the debtors of the house of Medici, and deprived it 
of much of its popularity. The death of SIbrza also, which took 
place on the 8th of March, 1400, deprived the Medicean parly 
of its firmest support abroad. Francesco Sforaa.whelheraacon- 
dottiere or duke of Milan, had always been the devoted friend 
of Cosmo. Hia son, Galeaizo Sforna, who succeeded him, de- 
clared his resolution of persisting in the same alliance; but the 
talents, the character, and, above all, the glory of hig father, 
were not to be found In him. GaJeaizo seemed to believe that 
the supreme power which he inherited brought him the right 
of indulging every pleasure — of abandoning himself to eve 
vice wiSout restj^int. He dissipated by hia ostentation tl._ _ 
finances of the duchy of Milan ; he stained by his libertinisnt'a 
the honor of almost all the noble families; and be alienated tli^'J 
people by his cruelty. "M 

The friendf of liberty at Florence soon perceived that I.hcm'^ 
Pitti and Pietro de' Medici nolonger agreed together; and they J 
racovered coura^ when the latter proposed to the council the ' 
calling of a parhsment, in order to renew the balia, the power 
of whjeb expired on the Ist of September, 146S'. Wa^<s^'*i'~ 
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v/sa rejected. Tlie mig'tstracy bagnn sgaia to be drawn W'' 
lot rroai iiinonn- the members of tho pirty victorious in 14^ 
ThU return uf liberty, however, was but of slxirt duration. Pitti 
and Medici were remnciled : they agreed to call h parliuncnt, 
and todirect it in concart; to intimtdote it, thei/- Eurrounded it 
with fiirei^ troops. But Medici, on the nomination of the balia, 
on the 2d of September, 1466, found means of admitting hia 
own psrtisaus only, and eiccludinff all those of Lucas Pilli. The 
citizens who hid shown any zeal for hberty were all exiled 
several were subjected to enormous lines. Five commissiuii- 
ers, cilled accoppiatori, werechargedtoopen, every two montha, 
the purse &oni which the signoria were to be drawn, and choose 
&tim tiience the nsjnea of the gonikloiiier and eight priori, who 
were to enter office. These majjjistrates were so dependent on 
Pietro de' Medici, that the gonhilonier went frequently to hia 
palace to tiLlie his orders; and afterwards published tliem ob 
the result of his deliberations with bis colleftgues, whom he had 
not even consulted. Lucaa Pitti ruined himself in building hia 
pilace. His talents were judged 1o bear no proportion to hia 
ambition: the friends of liberty, as well ae those of Medici, 
equdly detested him; and he remained deprived of all power 
m a city which he hid so largely contributed to enslave. 

Italy became filled with Florentine emigrants: every revi>- 
lution, even every convocation of parliament, waa fallowed by 
the exile of msny citizens. The party of the Albizzi had been 
exiled in 14!)4; but the Albert!, who hud vanquished it, were, 
in tfieir turn, banished in 1466; and among the members of 
both pirtiea were to be found almo.it all the historical names of 
Florence, — those names which Europe had learned to respect, 
either for unmense credit in commerce, or for tlie lustre which 
literature and the arU shed on all belonging to that renowned 
city. Italy waa astonished at the exile of so many illuetrjous 
persons. At Florence, the citizens w)io escaped proscription 
trembled to see despotism established in their republic ; but the 
lower orders were in general contented, and made no attempt 
to second Bartolomeo Coleont, when he entered Tuscany, m 
1467, at the head of the Florentine emigrants, who had laJtpn 
him into their pay. Commerce prospered ; manufactures were 
carried on with great activity ; high wages supported in com 
fort all who lived by their labor ; and the Medici entertained 
them with shows and festivals, keeping them in a sort of per- 
petual carnival, amidst which the people soon lost all thought 
of liberty, 

Pietro de' Medici was always in too bad a state of health to 
eiercise in person the sovereignly he had usurped over his 
country ; he left it to five or six citizens, who reigned in hk M 
name. Tomaso Soderini, Andrea de' Pazzi, Luigi Guiccitrd' "' — 
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JUattco Palniieri, odiI Pietro Mmerbetti, were iIjg rual chiofli ■ 
of tlie Btale, They not only Iranatcted nil business, but np- 
propriateil to tbematlvea all the profit; the; sold their itifluence 
and credit; tliey gmlitied Ihelr cupidity or their vengeance: 
but they took care not to act in tlieir own names, or to pledge 
their own responsibility ; they leil that to the bouse of Medici. 
Pietro, during the latter months of bia life, perceived tlie dis- 
order and corruption of his agents. He was afflicted to see hie 
memory thus stained, and he addressed them the severest repri- 
mands; be even entered into correspondence with the emi- 
gtants, whom be thought of recallinj^, when he died, on Ibe 
2d of December, 1489. His two sons, Ijarenzo and Giulinoo, 
the elder of whom was not twenty-one years of age, were pre- 
sented by Tomaso So.lerini to the foreign ambassadors, to the 
ma^stratea, and to the hr<t citizens of llie rulbg factioD; 
which lust he warned, that the oniy means of maLnlainio|r the 
influence of then- party was to preserve the respect of oJl for 
its chiefs. But the two young Medici, given up to all the plea- 
Bures of their age, had yet no ambition. The power of the 
state remained in the hands of the five citizens wlio had exer- 
cised it under Pietro, 

While the republic of Florence tliiia lost its liberty, that of 
Bologna telL equally under the domination of the family of Bcn- 
tivoglia Its subjugation was still niorc diagmceful. No lustre 
whatever was attached to the name of Giovanni II. (Bentivog^ 
tioj, who governed that slate from 1462 to 1508. Having been 
left an infant by his father Annibel, killed in 1445, he wu 
brought up by the illegitimate son of one of his relatlont^ 
whom Coamo de' Medici had discovered at Florence; and re^ 
ceived from him, as a paternal inheritance, the sovereignly of 
his country. The republics of Sienna and Lucca, taking ad 
vantage of peace, had sunk into profound and obscure tran- 
qullli^: that of Genoa, wearied with mtemal convulsions, 
which followed each other incesaantly, had lost all influence 
over tlie r-st of Italy ; continually oppressed by faction, it no 
longer preserved even tlie recollection of liber^. In 1456, it 
had submitted to the king of Fmnce, then Charles VII. ; snd 
John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, had come to extircise the 
functions of povemor in the king's name. He made it, at the 
nine time,-his tiirlreBa, from whence to attack the kingdom rf 
Naples. But this war had worn out the patience of the Ge- 
noese : they rose against the French; and, on the 17th of July, 
1461. destroyed the uruiy sent to subdue them by Reiie ot 
Anjou. 

The Genoese bud no sooner thrown ofTa foreign yoke, than 
ihey became divided into two factions, — the Adorni and the 
Piegosi; both had, at dlQerent times, and more than ottea^ 
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eivea them a doge. Tlie more violent and lynuinical of these 
nctioua magistrates was 1'boJo Fregoeo, also archbishop of 
Geooa, wlio hid returned to his country, in 1462, as chief of 
banditti; and left it agnin, two years afterwards, m chief of a 
band of pirates. The Genoese, disgusted with their indepead' 
ence, wbicli was disgraced b; so many crimes and ditttiirb- 
aoces, had, on the 13tli of April, 14ft4, yielded lo Francesco 
Sforza, duke of Milan ; and atlierwaids remained subject to his 
eon Galeazzo. 

The Venetians alone, at this epoch, preserved in honor the 
name of republic in Italy; but It was a republic without liberty. 
Their internal policy remains in the ^aile ; their efforts fir 
the defence of Italy against the Turks is all tbat is consigned 
to history. These efforts would have been more glorious, if 
they had better known how to govern their eastern subjects. 
Tbeir posBeBaionson the Illyrian coast, up to tlie extremity of 
Greece, were so extensive, — they comprehended countries the 
productions of which were so rich, the positions of which were 
so strong ; of which <me part of the population were so brave, 
the other bo industrious ; that if the Venetians had franhly put 
themselves at the head of the Illyrian nation, — if they had go- 
verned them only with as much equity, with a protection as in- 
telligent, as that with which they governed their conijuered 
provinces in Lombardy, they would have (bunded an imperisha- 
ble empire, in which civilization would not have been lost : but 
the Venetians always regarded these establishments beyond 
Italy as tlie Spaniards, Er^lish, and Dutch, at a later period, 
have regarded their possessions in the two Indies, They not 
only did not allow the inhabitants the enjoyment of political 
tights, but they denied them those of humanity : if they allowed 
that they were men, they at least never permitted them lo Ibr- 
ffet that they were considered as an inferior race to the Italian. 
iTistead of turning to account the superior intelligence and in- 
dustry of the Greeks, they were determined to see in them no 
other qualities than those of cunning and perfidy; and they 
appropriated to themselves, at the expense of the natives, and 
in their own towns, the monopoly of commerce. TheAlhanians 
and Illyrians, very ditTerent from the Greeks, were impatient of 
control, and despised the restraints of regular industry ; but 
they were energetic and brave. The republic woulil havo 
found in them its best soldiers and sailors, if it bad received 
them into its armies and navies on an equal footing ; but it per- 
sisted in considering them only as savages, to whom it yielded 
no confidence, always restricting them to the lowest ranks in 
the army; and, when at last It consented to raise among then) 
the light cavalry of the Stradiots, they were destined n - *■*" 
overrun and ravage than lo defend the country. 
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1463. Ttmitisn war. Z0§ 

The Vcnptiana sent an ambaspador to Mtsi 
diately siter the taking' of Constantinople, ta redeem thoee et 
their countrymen who had been made captive In the capital at 
the Greek empire. On t)ie 18th of April, lUbi, this anibaaav' 
dor Elgned a treaty of peace and good neighborhood witli tbe 
sultan, bv virtue of which (he republic was to support at Coi*. 
Btantinople, as in the time of the Greek empire, a botle, who 
waa to ba at the same time ita ambassador there, and the jndga 
of all the Venetian subjects in tlie Levant Mahtnnet II. took 
advantage of this peace to subdue successively the Illyrlan w 
Greek princes whoan independence had survived the fall at' 
Constantinople. In 1456, he conquered the kingdoms of Rascia 
and of Servia; in tho same year, he overran the duchy at 
Athens, causing the last duke, Francesco Acciaiuolo, a Floreo- 
tine, lo be strangled. In 1460, he despoiled tbe two Paleologji 
hrothetsof the last emperor, bearing- ^e title of despots of &m 
Morea. In 1462, be conquered Sinope, Cerasua, and Trebisond, 
little Greek states which maintained their independence on tbe 
borders of the Euxine sea. In 1463, he subdued Wallachia and 
Moldavia, afterwards tbe kincdoin of Bosnia, and tlie bannat of 
Bclavonio. Durinof the some year, the war ajrab broke out in 
the Morea, between the Venetians and Turks, The former 
had po=aeBsed, for a long- period, several strotip places in tbe 
peninsHla, Coron, Modon, Ariros, and Napoli di Malvagia. The 
coniroandant of Coron had received within bis fortress a slave, 
who had stolen the (reasury-chest of the Turkish commuider 
at Athens, and bad divided the money with him : he refiised to 
surrender the culprit, under the pretence of his having; turned 
Christian. The Turks immediately commenced hoetilities. 
I.uiffi laredano, captain peneral of the Venetians, e.vcited to 
revolt the Greeks of tJie Peloponnesus, and undertook jointly 
with them to defend the isthmus of Corinth ; but he suSersd 
himself to be driven out of it the fbl low inof year. He abandoned 
the Greeks who had joined him ; they were all massacredi 
while be returned to seek refu^re in his fortresses. 

The Venetians, notwithtrtandinfr this check, used their en-, 
deavoiB t/> form a powerful lea^is against the Mussulmana 
On the 13th of September, 1463, liiev concluded an Blliane^ 
wilhMatthiasCorviniis, the liberator of Hungary : they reeko^ 
ed on the powerful assiiitanee of a crusade which (be duke ti 
Bnrgimdy had promised to lead aaainst the infidels, and which 
tile pope Pius IT. hfu! caused to be preached in all the Lntia 
countries. But when tlie pope visited the army, which he hod 
ordered to asseniblB at Ancona. be found only a disorderly and 
cowardli" troop, (rri^v of srain, clamorous for monev and amiii 
on receivinff which they immediately deserted, I'ius 11. bin*- 
•elt worn down by iUneaa, expired tit Aw^ona, isn. "i^iViiii *■ 
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August, 1464. The few remaining crusaders immediately dis- 
persed; tlie pope had engaged the voliuit George Casliiot, sar- 
nameil Scanderbeg, rai the occasion of this cruBade, to break 
the treaty of peace which he had made with the Turks, after 
twenty years of victnries gained over them, from 1442 to 1462L 
Abamioned abne to those enemies whom he had so long braved, 
he loet, in 1465, nearly the whole of Epirus, wbifh he had ex- 
cited to insurrection a^inst the Turks: he himself died on the 
17th of JanuBty, 1466, in the Venetian town of AleEsii^ to 
which liH had been driven la take r^fug^. Matthias Corvinus 
alone remained to the Venetians : by combating the Tin-ka in 
Hungary, he preveiiteil them from concentrating their (brcefi 
against the republic ; bnt the pope, Paul If., who had succeed- 
ed Pius II., feared the reformers of Bohemia still more than the 
Mussolmans. He enjraffed Matthias Corvinus to turn hiq 
arms against the king- of Boliemta, find depose him for having 
tolerated the Hiissiles. The Turks took advantage of tho 
absence of this formidable antagonist to invade Croatia, in 1469, 
and to massacre almost all the inhabitants. The year follow- 
ini; they, for the first time, equipped a fleet, with which ithey 
drove that of the Venetians oiit of the Grecian Eeas; attacked 
Eubcea, which belonged to the republic ; took Nepropont by 
assault, on the 12th of July, 1470, and put all the inhabitants to 
the Bword. 

The Venetians, whose commerce eslended through the 
known world, now attempted to find allies against Mahomet in 
the distant regions of Asia, situated lo the east of Turkey. 
Their anjhssHulors, on this occasion, have written relations of 
their travels, which have been handed down to ue; and they, 
for the first time, revealed the eaetem world to 'he Latins. 
Hasnan Be?, or Hussnn Cnsran, who had conquered Persia from 
the descpndants of Timoiir, in tlie yearl468, then threatened 
ttte Turkish empire. He had married a Greek princess of 
Trebisoni) ; the Venetians iient to him as ambassador a relation 
of that princes?, named Oatterino Zeno, who, on his way to 
him, traversed with infinite danger Caramania, the iittle Ar- 
menia, and the country of the Ciirde. Tliis route was (won 
shut by the Turks against other VenPtiane disposed to follow 
him : end Joaaphat Barbaro, Ambrosio Conlarini, aitd others 
whom the republic successively sent to HuKun Ca»an, at- 
tempted a.temately either to join the caravans of the Mame- 
lukes b Egypt, and traverse with them Syria op lo the Persian 
Gulf; or to arrive by Germnny and Poland at (he Black Sea, 
and from thence enter Persia by Gporfria and Mingrelia. 
When Contarini wanted to return lo Europe, he was cut ofT 
from both these routes by tlie Turks, and obliged to venture 
Mlouff the wbde length of die Caspian Sea, to pass the gates of 
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Dertiead, and reached Poland by Astracnn ajid 
these travels, woDdertiil for the flfteenth century, and giving ■ 
great impulse to geography, were of little advantage in tin 
war: the cool tnueicBttoiis were too alow and unrertain to admit I 
the poaaibility of any concert in action between the Persian* I 
and Venetians Their eifcrtB to meet had no other effect than 
the raia and pillage of severa) Greek cities of Asia. Id 1473, 
Pietro Moceni^ laid waste Carta and the Tsle of Cos; he 
pillaged Satalia, Pe-mphylia, Smyrna, ond Ionia. The follow- 
ing year he burnt Myra in Lycia, everywhere aeekine news of 
Hdseub Cassui, of whose defeat, near TrelriEond, fie at last 
heard. Tliese two campaigns were stained with atrocious 
cnieltiefl inliieted on the Greek ChristinnB, wibjecls of the 
l^irks, whom the Venetians pretended to deliver. 

At diis perkid tlie Venetian admiral was diverted from the 
wsr againflt the Turks, by the part whk^h he look in the civil 
Wttrs that for twelve years desolated the island of CyproB. 
James IIL de Lu^igtian. king of Cyprus, at his death in 1456^ 
left only one legitimate chilis— a daughter— who, in the foilow- 
tag year, maTried Loula, the second eon of the duke of Savoy : 
he tad also anatiiralsonnamed James, who, with the aid of the 
madan of Egypt, whoae I'aasal he acknowledged himself to be, 
seized the crown from his BiEter and the duke. James de Lu- 
signm was repeatedly called upon to defend himself against 
Ilia sister, to do which he stood in great need of money. A 
rich Venetian merchant gave him hie daughter Caterina Comarg 
m martia^ with a dovrar of 10(1,000 dutata. To render this 
eimple ciliien's daughter worthy a royal alliance, the republic 
adopted Caterina Coraaro, and pronounced herdaughter of Saint 
Mark. The marriajjc was celebmted, in 1471 ; and on the 6th 
of June, 1473, James de Lusignan died, leaving his wife preg- 
nant The republic hautened to proclaim itself guardian of its 
adopted daughter, and of the child she might bear. This child 
died hi a year after its birth ; and the republic again proclaim- 
ed di&t Caterina Corntro inlierited from her son, and that the 
repiAilic. in its turn, should inherit from its daughter : regard- 
ing itself ea eternal, it was sure of Eorviving Caterina, but it 
was net equally certain that abc might not man^ again, and 
have rther children. To secure their guardianship, the Vene- 
tiana had garrisoned all the cities of the island, since the year 
1473 ; bnt this precarious possession did not satisfy them. In 
1489. they engapcd the oueen Caterina Comaro to abdicate, 
and to retire 1o Asolo in the Treviffln. It was thus the Vene- 
tian republic gained llie kinirdom of Cyprus, the crown of 
which it united with those of Candia and the Morea. The isl» 
of Cyprus, rich in wtne, com, oil, and copper, « 
partant of the tlirce. 
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The Turks vainly besieged Scutari in tlie year 1474, anil 
Lepjnto the year fbJlowing ; but in the same year (1475) Ma- 
homet II. took and ruincJ tlie city of Caliit, the flourishing 
cnlony of the Genoese, in tlie Crimea. The Turks, ailerwarda 
misters of Bosuia, begao, in 1477 and 1478, to Ihreaten the 
Btataa of the Terra Firma of tlie Veaeliana. They poased the 
bonn), and even the Tauliamento-, they laid waste the fertjla 
countries of the patriarchate of Aquilea and of Friiili; thej 
massicred the people, or led them captive ; and thus began tu 
make the Italians experience tlie horrors of those wars of barba- 
rians which depopulated beliire they enslaved the Eastern Em- 
pire. On the IStli of June, 1478, they took Croia, which had been 
thecupitalof Scanderbeg, and massacred tlie inhabitants, in con- 
tempt of a capitulation. They afleiwards renewed the seige 
of Scutari The republic of Vertice, aband*Miecl by all Qiristen- 
dom, exhausted by long' exertions, and feeri;^ soon to see the 
Turkish armies enter IiHnhajdy, accounted itself fortunate in 
purchasing peace by giviiig' up to the Muasidmana Scutari, 
together with sevenl ttnlresEes which it possessed in Ulyna 
tind the Morea. Such were the conditionson which peace wan 
signed between llie eultan uid the republic, on the 2Sth of 
January, 1479. 
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Italy had reached the tiital period at which liberty can iio 
longer be saved by a noble resistance, or recovered by open 
force. There remained only the dangerous, and, most com- 
monly, the fitaJ resource of cooajiimcy. So Ion* as babila irf" 
liberty are preserved araougvt a. whole people ; so kxtg as every 
class has an equal horror of slavery ; a sudden exjriosion of the 
sentiment which fills every heart suffices to accomplish a revo- 
lution — to render vain the etlbrts of usurpers, or to overthrow 
a recent tyranny, though at tlie mouient it may have succeeded 
in establishing itself The despot, even when be has silenced 
by terror tbe people wliwn be bas oppressed and disarmed, al- 
ways fesk at war with them ; he baj too much to fear from 
every class, to hope, with nny cliance of wccess, to attach any 
of tnem to his cause. But when absolute power has beea 
established long enough Gir the violence of its origin tn be 
fbrgotten ; when the majority of the men in the prime of life- 
have been bom under its yoke, and have never known a better 
slate; the usurper finds himsetf supported hy the inert pert of 
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the nation — by those who, inc.ipable of thiolilD^, or 
gating lor themselves, must be contenleii with borrowed ideas, . 
«i)d with blindlj' assentiiig' to every doctrine wb)ch the e 
foent THsy promidgc. Witli the loss of liberty is lost bL 
free and animated intercouisG which wtnnH iJie soul, and dJF- 1 
fuses noble BBBtiments even tunong- eludes Lineoli^htejied bvUie 
knowledge of the ptai, or by the experience of foreign naliona 
[n elaviah countries, the prifice alone spcalcs, amidst universal * 
«lence: he dictates tlie procIamHttons of tuitboritles, the s«k 
tencea of the tribumln; he even in^lrea the language to be 
uttered from the pt^pit or tlie confessional : because the dispo- 
sal of the revenue is at hU will, he appear as a dispensing 
providence ; and raakeB the people believe he gives all that ha 
does not take from Ihem. The indigent are prutefiil to him (fit 
the public charities; the laborer, r(»' the justice and police 
which prolert his property. The populace of towns applaud 
the rigor which fails on the higher classes. The national pride 
takes olTence at the tbreigner who expresses his pity &r an un- 
happy and ill-governed pei^le ; and the vanity of the vulgar ia 
interested in llie support of what exists. If any memory of 
the p>!riod of liberty le preserved amongst the ignorant classes 
it only refers to unhappiness and pain. They have heard of 
the etferts, the sacrifirea, made by their Others in defence of 
the people's righlsi but they pee only the eviie of the struggle, 
while the result, because it is not of a material nature, escDpea 
their hnagmalion. They conclude that bread was as dear, aod 
labor as pRinful, in the days of liberty as in their times; and 
to the pnvatiouB Ibey endure were (hen added dangers and vio- 
lent catastrophes, of which fathers tmnfimitted to their children 
eoine terriWe details. Slavery, it is said, so debases man as to 
nahe him love it; and eiper'ienee confirros the maxim. Na- 
tions everywhere appear allached each to its government in 
proportion to its iraperGwtiona; what is most vicioits in insti- 
tutions ia everywhere most liked; and the most obstinate re- 
sistance is that which the people oppose to their moral advance- 
Such, in particBlBr, was the state of Italy towards the end 
«f the fifteenth century. The lower orders in tin 
Lombardy preserved no other memory of the period of liberty'' 
than that impresKpd on tlie imagination by some ruina, whicn 
their fbrefittlters pointed out as monuments of ancient beltlet 
it violence. The peasantry, having never enjoyed 
•ny political rifthts feared nolluna' but the eeourge of \ 
izei a (roTemment in proportion only to iti pacific di 
Galeazm Sforza, the more to excite the Bltachmonl of 
the people, moved more by the senses thnn by reflection, sur- 
' id buoaelf with the magniSccnceof therichealioaKU^bL. 
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Tlie Milanese people were gratefui to him for the epectacle, 
without coiisidpriug tliat they paid for it themsclvea. The Med- 
ici, whose aiilhority at Florence wna moie recent, ende&vOTod 
itill Qiore to render tlieniselves popujar, by keeping their ti?l- 
iow-citizens in a rtale of coBtiouul frstivity; the expense of 
which, at least in part, was supplied ffom th«ir own patrinionj. 
The sovereigns ol' the other stales of It&)y, also, in varioikS 
' ways succeeded ia gainitig the sfieclien of the peasanlry and 
of the populace of towns. Tt>e protection agaioBt tlie law ex- 
tended lo the g'uilty was one of the great means of seductioD. 
The law threatened crininaU with the most teiribte ^nisb- 
inent: prosecutions began with tortore, and ended with the 
wheel. Nevertheless every village festival produced a mur- 
der; and those wIm> comnikted it were exnetly the sort of de- 
termined men whom the tyrant mast desired to have about 
him. By shielding them fit>m justice, be obtained from tbea> 
and their families a gretefiil attachment, proportioned to the 
cruelty of the punishment which they escaped. These mea, 
the most dangerous leaders of a rabble, were therelore all de- 
voted to the prince ; and a call to tlie ovcrtlirow of bis tyrajiny 
found no response either in the towns or in the eouatry. On 
the other hand, alt those who iiod any elevation of soul — who 
knew what their country had been, and what it bad become — 
who could compare the servitude at heme with the libert]! 
abroad, — all thiee wluxn [Jiila=ophy enlightened on the increas- 
ing moral degradation of men subjeel to abailute power, — 
could not resign themselves to the loss of liberty, which ihef 
knew would be followed by the Iohb of virtue. They would 
willingly have resisted; but soldiers, paid with their own 
money, shielded the tyrant within walls which their fathers 
bad raised to protect their freedom. Social organiialion, found- 
ed on the common good, was directed by hb usurpTng hand for 
tbe oppression of all. The right of the tribunals to punidi, 
and that ofllie prince to pardon, were exercised in conrert only 
lo provide resolute asatssios Sir tbe latter. Alliances contract- 
ed in tbe name of the country established a mutual poiarantee 
of the iteurpers against tl»e people. No power existed which 
could be invoiced by the enlightened citizen : though Eie bad 
been assured tlmt al) endued with intelli^enEe and virtue were 
on his side — that the whole of the wealthy part of the nation 
desired liberty — he knew that the tyrant eoiild arm against it 
the whole ignorant and brutal mass of the peojde. It was re- 
eentment for the triinnpli of injostice ami brutality — for tha 
oppression exercised by men eovemed only by the senses over 
all tliose actuated by the nobler sentiments of tbe aou), — thai 
BO frequently in this century obliged the latter to resort to con- 
qainuy. The study of the warka cf tbe ancients, als\ Ihea 
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jwreued with bo much ardor, conciliated [inivcrsal approbotion, 
■lintVjt mJ mi ration, for coaspiratora. llarmodius, Tinioleon, 
Brutus, who with the dagger had reHlored liberty to Athene 
Corinth, and Rome, were pointed out lo yuuthful pupils as the 
■.veitu^rB nf Bhuaed law anil justice — as the saviors of humani- 
ty ; murder, on the other hind, viaa bo cummon, even men of 
tnnor felt so littie acrnpuloua reai>cetitig it, that conspirators 
were never stopped by any repugnance to shed blood : not only 
every prince and noble, but every magistrate and citizen, 
throughout Europe, was ready to kill, in order to defend Ui« 
gmalloat right, to overcome any obstacle, to inspire fear, to give 
proof of energj, or to blot out an ofience. Whoever kept ser- 
vants, demanded above all liint Ihey should be brave, and that 
they should wear arms for the execution of any sanguinary 
order in case of need. It was because murders were generally 
committed by them, that domestic service did not degrade. 
Peraoru well born placed their children wilh nobles, as paees, 
fiMtmen, and grooms, because tliey carried a sword, and tfieir 
■ervice was ennobled by the chance of apilling blood. 

So 6t from experiencing the repugnance we now feel to as- 
msaination as a means of delivering our country, men of the 
fifteenth century perceived honor in a murder, virtue in the 
■acriHce, and historic grandeur in conspiracy. Danger alone 
Btopped them; but that danger musit be terrible. Tyrants, 
feeling themselves al war with the universe, were alwayii on 
tlrair ^ard ; and as tliey owed tlieir safetji only to tetror, the 
punishment which they inflicted, if victorious, waa eitreme in 
Its atrocity. Yet these terrors did not discourage tlie enemies 
of the existing order, whether royalist or republican. Never 
hid there been more frequent or more daring conapiracies than, 
in this century. The ill auccesa of some, never deterred othem 
from immediately (reading in their steps. 

The first plot was directed offainst the Medici. Bernardo 
Hirdi, one of the Florentine citizens, uho had beenexiied from 
his country in the time of Pietru de' Medici, accinnpanied by 
■bout a hundred of his partisans, surprised the gate of Pralo, on 
the 6th of April, 1470. He made hunself master of the publio 
palace, and arresteil the florentino podesta; he look poeseseioii_ 
of the citadel ; and afterwards, traversing the streets, called the 
people to join him, and fight for liberty. He intended to make • 
this small town the strong hold of the republican party, whence 
to be^in his attack on the Medici. But although he had suc' > 
ceeded by surprise in making himself master of the town, the 
inhabitants remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered hia 
ctll, — not one detested tyranny sulficienlly to combat it, at the 
peril of the last extremity of human suffering. The friends of 
the government, seeing that Nardi remained alone, B.t. UeI ttnk 
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arras, attacked him on all sides, and soon overpowered itim by 
numbers. Nardi was made prisoner, leil to I'loience, and tliere 
beheaded witk six of his accompliceE ; twelve athers weie 
him^ed at Ptato. 

"oie conspiracj which broke out al Ferrara on the Ist of 
Efeptember, 1476, was directed by a monarchical party. The 
house of Este, sovereign of Fcrrara, Modena, aud Beggio, liad 
BUCcessiTely ibr its chie& two natural sous of Nicliol^ IIL ; — 
lionel, who reimed from 1441 to 1450 ; and Borso, who reigned 
from 1450 to 14TU. It was not till after the death of the latter, 
that their brother, Hercules L, legitimately bom in Diairiage, 
succeeded lo an inheritance which had teen Etrengtht^ned and 
augmented under tJie reigns of the two bastards, it was Borso, 
in fact, who had caused an aulljority which his ancestors held 
from the people, to be sanctioned by the beada of the empire 
and the church. Frederick III. had named him dnke of lUo- 
. duke of Ferrara. Borso had no 
I, named Nicolo, who, when Her- 
cules took posseesion of the sovereignty, sought refuge at Man- 
tun. Of all the princes of tlie houae of Este, Lionel und Borco 
had been the nxist beloved by their fiibjects. The gentleness 
of their dispositions, their generosity, lalenls, activity, and love 
of letters, had won every hearL Thos^wiio, for thirty years, 
had served tliese two princes, made it a point of duty to trans- 
mit their crown tc the son of Lionet, and regarded the socces- 
sioo of Hercules at en usurpation. They plotted to establiEh 
the rights of one whom they considered the legitimate heir of 
the throne. On the Isl of September, 1476, ihey introdnced 
Nicolo d'Este, with 600 infiintFy, into Ferrani, aiHl, immediately 
dispersing themselves through llie streets, called upon the peo- 
ple to take arms for the son of their benelactor. But the people 
Were indifierent between their masters, and would not incur 
the risk of punishment by declaring for eitlier in preference to 
the other: mstead of flocking to their call, they fled, and shut 
themselves up in their houses. The satellites of Hercules, who, 
Ibr a moment, had believed the revolution accomplished, recov- 
ered courage, and attacked and vanquished Nicolo, who, with 
one of his cou^ns, was immediately beheaded: twenty-five of 
his accomplices were hanged. 

Girolamo Gentile, the same year, organized a conspiracy at 
Genoa to tlirow olf the yoke of the duke of Milan : it failed in 
like manner, because the people hesitated lo join him, though 
he had already made himself master of the gates. Kotwithp 
Btandbg these fital examples, another conspiracy was formed 
the same year, at Milan, against GaJeazzo S^forza, whose yoke 
became insupportable to ell who had any elevation of uif' 
There was no crime of which that fiilae and ferocious man W 
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not bclicTed *o be capable. Among otlier crimes, he wes ac- 
GUEed of liavng poisoned his mother. It wes remarked of liitn, 
that, etyoying tlie epeclacle of ad»ntsbiiieiit BJid despair, he al- 
ways preferred to strike the mott suddenly and crueUy tboao 
whom be bad given nxiEt resfoo lo rely on Ills friendship. Hdt 
-satisfied wit]) makiug the most distingnisbed woiiiec of hia 
«tatefi the victime of liis seduction or his vioieoce, he took 
pleusura in publishing their sbaine — in eipoein? it to tbeir bro- 
thers or husbwida He not unfrec)U(Milly gave Uiem up to pro*- 
iitution. His extrevagHot pomp e.^haiiBted hie tinancea, nhkh. 
iie afiero'srds recruited by the uioet cruel extortion od the peo' 
pie. He took pleasure in Jnvctiting new and nraet atrociouB 
Ibrtns of capital punishment; even that of burying his victima 
a,live was not the most cruel At last, three young nobles, cf 
femiliea who bad courag«ous1y resisted the imurpation of Fna- 
ceico Sforza, who had themEeJvea experienced the injustice and 
outragea of his son, resolved to deliver their country from this 
Bionster; not doubting that, when he had fkUen, the Milanese 
would joyfiiUy unite m substituting a free government for a. 
tyraimy. Gjrolamo Olgati, Carlo ViEConti, and Andrea lantfi 
pugnaoi, resolved, in concert, to trust only to themselves, with" 
out admitting one other person into their secret Their enthn- 
eiasju had been excited by the lessons of tbeir literary instructing. 
Colas diMontano, wbocontirmally set before them the grandeur 
of the ancient repuhlica, and the glory of those wlio md deliv- 
ered tfiem from tyranny. Determined on killing the duke, 
they long exercised themselves in the handling of the dsirgcr, 
to be more sure of striking him, each in the precise part of the. 
tyrant's body assigned to him. Animated with a religious m\ 
Dot less ardent tlian their republican enthusiasm, they prepared 
themselves by ptuyer, by vowh to St. Stephen, and by the assin- 
sjice of the mnsa, for the act which they were about to perform. 
They made choice of (he 26th of December, 147G, St Stephen'! 
day, on which they knew that the duke Galeazzo would go in 
state to the church of the saint They waited for him in tliat 
church; and when they saw him advance between the anitai»' 
Mdors of Ferrara and Mantua, they respectfully approached 
him, their caps in hand. Feigning lo keep off tlie crowd, the^ii 
surrounded him, and struck him aU at the same instant, in t^ 
midst of his guards and courtiers. Galeaszo Sforza fell dea^' 
uoder their weapons; and the crowd which filled the church 
saw the tumult, and beard tlie cries, without comprehending 
the cause. 

The three conspirators endeavored to escape from the church, 
lo call the people to arms and liberty ; but the first sentiment*. 
which they encountered were astonishment and terror. Tbo 
gUHida of the duke drew their swords only to avenge lum^ 
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lampumoni, in attempting to avoid them, yiit entangled in the 
trains ot the kneeling women, was thrown down, anB kDled by 
an esquire of Galeazzo; a few steps trom him, Viaconti aJsa 
was put to death by tlie guards. But Olg-iati had the miafor- 
tunc to escape, in the lirst tnomenl, from all who pursued him ; 
awl, running tlirough the streets, called loudly to arms and lib- 
erty: not one person answered the call. He afterwards Bought 
to conceal hitnself; but was discovered, seized, and put \a the 
most excruciating torture. In the interval between tliat inflic- 
tion and hie death, he wrote or dictated the narrativedemanded 
of him, and which has been handed down to us. It is composed 
in a etrain of the noblest enthusiasm, with a deep religious feel- 
ing, with an ardent love of liberty, and witli the firm persiiasioD 
that he had performed a good action. He was agftin delivered 
to the executioner, to have his flesh torn with red-hot pincers. 
At the time of his martyrdom, he was only twenty-two yeara 
of age. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Florence speedily followed 
tkat of Olgiati at Milan. Andrea de Pazzi, one of the five 
aceoppiaton, who had exercised such great power under Pietro 
de' Medici, was dead ; hut liad lefl three sons, and several 
graadsons. One of these last had married a sister of Lorenzo 
Bad Giuliano de' Medici Their fortune was immense : it was 
engaged in commerce, which they carried on with great buc- 
cesa. They considered that they had a right to be reckoned 
among those who held the first rank in their country ; but Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano de' Medici, on arriving at man's estate, en- 
deavored to recover al! the authority which their father had 
Buffered to escape from liia hand: they, in particular, evinced 
an extreme jealousy of al! those who, in his time, had adminis- 
tered the republic ; and although the family of the Pazzi then 
reckoned nine citizens, who, by their age, rank, and talents, 
were formed to nit in the si^oria, the Medici did not permit 
one of them to be called to IL One of the Pazzi had married 
the only daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, the richest citizen of 
Florence, to whose inheritance he was destined to succeed; 
but, at the moment of Borromeo's death, the Medici caused a 
law to be passed, by which the male issue in the collateral line 
were called to inherit, in preference to daughters; and they thus 
deprived Giovanni de' Pazzi of a fortune which he had looked 
upon as already his. Francesco de' Pazzi, his brother, whose 
temper was hot and impetuous, unable to endure such injustice, 
quitted Florence, to establish himself at Rome. There the pope, 
SixlDs IV., made him his hanker, and soon gave him his whole 
confidence. 

Sixtua IV. was of tlie house of Bovere, a plebeian family of 
StToaa, ia the sUttea of Genoa. Hia election to the holy see 
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was taiated with simoiiy ; and he wea churgcd with the 
dissolute morals. He hod four nephews, whom he bad loaded 
with all the church bad to g'ive. He introduced two — Giuliano 
della Rovere, tlic son of bis brother, and Pietro Riario, bis sif- 
ter's BOD — into the sacred college. He mtended making princes 
of the two others, who were secular. He nuuTied Leonardo 
della Rovere to a nstuml daughter of Ferdinand : he made him 
prefect of Rome and duke of Hota. Girolamo Riario be married 
to ft natural daughter of Galeazzo Sfbrze, duke of Milan; afler 
which he purchased for him tlie city and principality of Imols. 
to which lie proposed lo add some principalities ot 



ainjJes of what was atl.erwards called the nepotism of the court 
(^Ronie. But althougb Sixtus IV. was a corrupt man, be wu 
not destitute of talents, nor even of a certain elevation of senti- 
menl. He had at lieart the support of the independence of 
Italy ; »nd be believed it could be maintained only by republi- 
can ionns of government, and with the aid of liberty, the value 
of which he had learned to appreciate at Gpnoa. He found 
himself constantly tliwarted in his politics bv the Medici, 
whether pursuing no higher object than the elevation of his 
nephews, or, following a nobler one, he endeavored to engage 
all the states of ItoJy to join in a common league tor its defence. 
This continual opposition soon engendered iialred; and Giro- 
lamo Riario and Francesco Pazzi labored to render it more vio- 
lent. Sixtua IV. finally promised all the pontifical forces to 
second a conspiracy, the object of which was to restore liberty 
to Florence by killing the two brothers Medici. The approba- 
tion of the pope alone determined Jacopo de' Pazzi, the eldest 
of the femily, and the uncle of Francesco, lo take part in a plot 
ea dangerous. 

The Pazzi would not run the risk of being abandoned, as the 
conspirators of Milan had been, after the execution of the plot, 
because no one knew their intentirais, or were prepared to 
second tbem. Accordingly, they admitted vast numbers into' 
their secret; amongst others, Francesco Salviati, whom the 
pope bad named archbishop of Pisa; but the Metlici hod re- 
fused to let him take possession of bis sec. It was necessary 
for the success of the conspiracy, that the two Medici should 
be struck at the same moment ; for if one survived, he would 
inatantty he the avenger of the oAer. It was further adviable 
that some of the conspirators ^ould occupy the public palace, 
end inthnidate the signoria, whiie others called the people to ' 
liberty: fbur troopt, lo act simultaneoufly, were accordingly 
requtsite. It was judged indispensable, also, that the two too- 
titen should be in the same place, in oider that the coci^iniiaA 
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might stab them at the fame moment Raphael Riario, a bqr 
ijt the pope's Dephew, a young maD df eighteen years, whom 
the pope had jixst made n cardinal, and sent to Pisa, g»ve occa- 
sion, on his passage througli Florence, to manif enlertainments ; 
in one of which, it was hoped, tlie bmthere might be found to- 
other. But Giuliajio was neither at the ll'te given by Jaeopo 
de' Pazzi to the yoimg- cajdioal at Moatughi, nor at that which 
I>irenza de' Medici gave at Fiesole. The cooapirators were, 
on both days, ready. The archbishop Salviati, witli Jaeopo, 
sun of the historian Poggiu Bracciolini, and a nunteroas truop 
of eoDspirator^were to make tlienieelves masters of the palace, 
and IbrcG tlie »giioria to approve the revolution ; others, with 
Jacupo de' Pazzi, were lo raise the people. Frsjicesco Pazzt 
and Bernardo Bondini midertook to kill Ginliono, who, timid 
and suspicious, generally wore a cuirass under his robe ; and 
Gion Batliata da Montesecco, the captain of a troop of adven- 
tniers, was appointed to dispatch Lorenzo. The absence of 
Giuliano on these two occasions obliged the cons;Nratora to 
defer the execution of their project to a religioiia ceremony thai 
was to take place in the cathedral, and at which the two bro- 
thers must indispensably be presenL It was agreed that the 
assassins should strike (hem as tliey knelt, at the moment that 
the priest, in performing mass, raised the host, and Ihey, with 
all present, bowed down their heads. But Gian Batlista da 
Montesecco declared, that though he had undertaken with 
pleaenre lo hill Lorenzo at a. festival — for he was accustomed 
to murder — he could not offer the conspirators his assistance 
in a church, tor he was not accustomed to sacrilege. A]i the 
otheiE then refused to commit what began tu appear to tliem an 
irreligious act j so that they were forced (o have reconrse to 
two priests ; Antonio da Volterra and Ste&no dl Bagnone, wlto, 
accustomed to live in churches, and perform tliemsolves all the 
offices, felt neither respect nui fear for sacred things. This 
caused the ruin of all. 

Every one was at his poet when the Medici entered the tem- 
ple, on the 36th of April, 1478 : the brothers took their places 
at some distance from each other. The mam began : at tlie 
moment of the elevation of the fioet, Antonio da Volterm put 
his hand on the left shoulder of Lorenzo, the belter lo secure 
the blow he was lo strike on the ri^l side. The touch, how- 
ever, mode Lorenzo start up, and with his arm enveloped in his 
cloak, he parried the blow ; he drew his sword, as did his two 
esquires, and the priests fled. At the same iristunl Ginliaiu) 
had been killed by Bernardo BandinL Francesco de' Pkizi, lo- 
tending also lo strike him, deeply wounded himself ir 
thigh ; Bandtni immediately ran towards Lorenzo, who er~ 
&am hiiOi and shut himsetf up in the sacristj. Seeing ik 
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pie ia a atate of tumult, and def^niiring of success, Bandini im- 
mediaEel; left Florence, Bad did not tliink bimeelf EaTe till he 
bad reached ConetantiiKiple. Salviati, meajiwhile, bIeo failed 
at the palace of the sgaoria : he had concealed tu3 followers 
Hear the entry, the door of which shut with a epring-lock, 
which hia satellites were unable ta open, when they were to 
Tejoin him. He afterwards presented hiniEelf to tlie gonfojo- 
nier, but his troubled took and eoibarraBsed language so excited 
■uspicioD, that, without listening;; to him, the gonfalcmier sprang' 
to tJie dnor, seized by llie hair Jacopo Ib-accioJini, who was con- 
cealed behind it, delivered him (o his serjeaalB, and was soon 
master of the other conspirators in the palace : he bad tliem all 
instantly put to death, eitlier by the digger, or by [irecipitDting 
them alive from the windows; to the frames of which he bune 
BTchbtaliop Salviati, with two of hia cousins and Jacopo Bracci- 
fiimi. The two priests, who had tailed in their attempt to kill 
Lorenzo, were pursued and cut to pieces by the friends of the 
Medici : lastly, Jacopo de' Paazi, who had put himself at the 
head of the troop of conspirators, whose part it was to summon 
the people to liberty through the streets, lost ail courage, seeing 
that no one answered his tall. He left the city by the Eoinagna 
gate ; but had not proceeded far before he was stopped by a 
party of peasants, and brought bach. In the mean time the 
friends of the Medici had called iJie populace to vengeance ; 
and to this cry, at least, Ihey were not slow in answering; 
Francesco, Rlnaldo, and Jacopo de' Pazzi were hung at the 
windows of the palace, beside the archbishop ; all those who 
hod any rektirai of blood or connexion of friendship with tbem 
— all those who had sliown any opposition to the government — 
were lorn fnuti their houses, dragged through tlM streets, and 
pat to death. More than seventy citizens were torn to pieces 
by the mob, in these first days. Lorenzo de' Medici aflerwards 
exerted all h'ln activity to obtain the surrender of those who 
bad sought refuge abroad : even Bernardo Bandini was si 
back by Mahomet IT. from Constantinople. The executiii; 
did not rest till 20(1 Florentines had perished in consequence 
of the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

The ill Biiccesa of the conspiracy of the Pazzi strengthened, 
aa always happens, tlie government against which it was di- 
rected. The Medici had been content till then to be the firrt 
citiKetlH of Florence ; from that time Lorenzo looked upon him- 
self as the prince of tlie city; and his friends, in qieaking of 
faim, sometimeB employed that title. In addressing hint, the 
epithet of "most magnificent lord" was habitually employed. 
ft was the mode of addressing the condottieri, arid the petty 
princea who had no other titla Lorenzo aJTecled in hia habits 
of life an unbounded liberalitv. pomp, and splendor, wlucb. ba 
T3 
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believed necesaary to make up for the real rank which he 
wanted. T)m Magniticent, hie title of honor, is become, not 
without reason, his aunmme with posterity. On the fftilBre of 
the coDspiracy, he was menaced by all Italy at once. The pope 
fultninated a bull sgainst him on the Ist of Juoe, 1476, lor hav- 
ing hanc^ an archbieliop. He demanded that Lorenzo de' 
3^ici, the gonfalonier, Ibe priori, and the balia of eiglit, 
should be given up 1o him, to be punished according to the 
enormity of their crime. At the eame time he published a 
league, which he had formed agiinst them with Ferdinand of 
Naples and the republic of Sienna. He gave the command of 
the army of the league to Frederic da Monteteltro, duke of 
Urbino, and ordered him to advance into Tuscany. Lorenzo 
de' Medici, who was no soldier, did not join the army raieed to 
defend him ; he was obliged to confide the command of it to 
Hercules d'Este, duke of Ferrara, who entered the service of 
the Florentines, but who soon gave them room to think that 
there existed a secret understanding between him and the ene- 
my. The duchesa Bonne of Savoy, tlje widow of GaJeazzo 
Sforza, tegent of Milan, was the only ally on whom Lorenzo 
could reckon. But the king of Naples, to prevent het from 
sending troops into Tuscany, undertook to rnJEe enemies againet 
her at home. He began by oflering aid to the Genoese, who, 
wearied of the yoke under which they had voluntarily placed 
themselves, rose and threw it off in Ihe month of Angust, 147R 
Having recovered llieir freedom, tliey restored the title of doge 
to Prosper Adorno, who had previously borne it 

Sixtus IV. in the month of January, 1479, succeeded in eo- 
gagmg the Swiss of the canton of Uri, to declare war against 
ue duchess of Milan. These formidable mountaineers obtain 
ed a victory, at Giornico, over the best Italian troops, to the as 
toniahmen^ almost more tlian alarm, of the latter; who were 
made, (or the first time, to appreciate the corporal strength and 
Bneonqiierable courage of a race till then unknown to them 
On the 7th of September, 1479, the Florentine army was de 
feated at Poggio Imperiale, by the duke of Calabria, who had 
there joined his forces with those of tlie duke of Urbina Al 
most at the aime time the brothers d* Galeazzo Sforza, whoD 
the duchess regent had e.xiled from Milan, re-entered at the 
head of their partisans, ond accomplished a revolution in that 
city. They dfeprived the duchess of the regency; they punish- 
ed her ministers and favorites with death, for having, as they 
void, abandoned tlie true interests of tlie Elate, and of liie house 
of Sforza. They declared her eon, Gian Galeazzo Sforza, of 
fhll age, though not more than twelve years old ; and the eldest 
brother, Ludovico, sumamed the Moor, undertook the direction 
of aSkirs ; &om that time he was in &ct the sovereign of Miloo. 
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Tlie Bituation of I/jrenio de' Medici became critical: be 
Sauad hiaiself, witliaut allipe, attacked by all the forces ut' Ilal^. 
His enemieE had aiiccesBively ravaged the provinceg of the Flor- 
entine stntea, and were aJreiuly mo^terB of hta strong-eti-t far* 
tresees. Even his fnenils at Floreoce began to tire of a war 
which the pope and the kingof Naples declared Ihey made only 
B^iiutt him. The people, whose atlachment was Ibunded oa 
his prodigality and W public entertamments, sliowed, wlitin his 
prosperity declined, that they were ready to abandon him. He 
lelt lbs lull extent of his danger when he was inibrmed by the 
duke of Urbino, the general of tlie enemy's army, tliat, among 
bis adversaries, the king of Naples and Ludovic the Moor were 
disposed to be reconcile to him. The dukes oT Urbino and Ca- 
labria had not suiEcient authority to make peace wilb him ; but 
they strongly advised him to go in person to Naples and they 
furnished him with a Neapolitan galley at Leg-bom to convey 
bim. It was not without fear that Lorenzo put himself into the 
bands of such an enemy as Ferdinand, wlio bad so often shown 
himself cruel and pertidious. Hedepuled, however, from Flor- 
ence, on the 5(b of December, 14T9; and wos received at Na- 
&with more friendship and respect than he had ventured to 
. He fnmkly acknowledged to Ferdinand his danger; but 
he explained to him also his resources. Italy abandoned him ; 
but be placed his hope in France. Louis XL and Rene IL 
duke of Lorrain both pretended to inherit the ri^ht of the An- 
gelina to the kingdom of Naples: they oSered their alliance, 
and promised to send troops to Tuscany. Lorenzo endeavored 
to convince Ferdinand of all the danger he incurred by ttie in- 
troduction of the French into Italy. He acknowledged that, 
for himself; he diould derive no other advantage than that of 
injurino: his enemies. He strongly represented how preferabia 
it would be lor both, lo seek an arrangement between them- 
selves, instead of opening their country to tlie incursion of bar- 
barians ; and, finally, he offered him an indemnity b the repub- 
lic of Sienna, which the duke of Calabria, son of the king, 
already coveted. That state had made alliance with the pope 
and llie king of Naples against Florence; had received, with- 
out distrust, tl)e Neapolitan troops within its fbrtro^es; and 
had repeatedly had rccourae to the doke of Calabria to termi- 
nate, by iiis mediation, the continually renewed dissensions be- 
tween the diflercnt orders of the republic. The duke ofCaia- 
bria, instead of reconciling tiioni, kept op their discord; and, by 
alternately granting succor to each party, was become the su- 
preme arbitrator of Sienna. I^renzo de' Medici promised la 
offer no obstacle to the lianBferring of that state b sovereignty 
lo the duke of Calabria. On this condition, he signed hia treaty 
mtbthekingofNaplesontheethofMay, I48a The repub- 
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lie of Sienna, would have been lost, and the Neapolitans, mae- 
ters of so important apiece in Timcany, would soon liave Buh- 
jugaled the reat, wheo an unexpected event saved Lorenzo de' 
Medi<:i from tlie consequences of his impradent offer. Ma- 
homet II. charged his grand vizier, Achmet Giedik, to attempt 
a landing in ItuI;, which the Iittter effected, and made himself 
masterof Olrantoon the28thof July, 1480. Ferdinand, struck 
will) (error, immediiLtely recalled the duke of Calaliria, with tua 
arm;, to defend his own states. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, on his return from Nnples to Florence, 
rendered still inore oppressive tlie johe which he hod impoeed 
on his country. He determined, above all, to eSace from hia 
authority the revoiutitaiary, arid consequently transitory, char- 
acter which it still retained | at the same time to obliterate the 
memoi^ of the sovereignty of the people, maintained hy thepo- 
riodical assemhlingof parliaments. He called one, howeyet ^.i V 
on the 12th of April, 1480, which he purposed should be 
last lie made that parliament create a balia; deetined, li' 
wise, to despoil itself for ever of a power which those extraoi 
nary commissioners had, in fact, constantly abused. The balU 
transferred lo a new council of seventy members the absolute 
power which had been delegated to them by die Florentine 
people. That council, henceforth, was to Irirm a permanent 
part of the constituted authorities. It was charged to exercise 
a general scrutiny, and to choose only those among tlie Floren- 
tine citizens who were qualified for the mtgistracies. They 
were afterwords to distribute their names in the diflerent elec- 
tive purses of the signoria. They were to matte a new division 
of the taxes ; to re-establi^ an equilibrium in the finances, or 
rather, to employ the money of the state in acquitting the debts 
of the Medici, whoee immense fortune was deranged, not only 
by the magnificence of Lorenio, but by the profusion and disor^ 
der of his clerks, who carried on his commerce with the pomp 
and extravagance which they tliougbt suitable to a prince. 

It wes not till tlie 3d of December, 1480, that the popp, Bix- 
tus IV., reconciled the republic of Florence to the church. He 
yielded llien only to (he terror which the conquest of Otranto 
by the Turks had inspired. Although he had shown taltnt, and 
some elevated views for the defence of the independence irf 
Italy, his absolute want of all principle, his impetuosity of char- 
acter, and his blind partiality to his nephews, rendered him one 
rfthe worst popes lliat ever governed the church. 

The Turks had no sooner been driven from Otranto, hy Al- 
phonso, the eldest son of the king of Naples, on the 10th of 
August, 1481, than Sixtus excited a new war in Ilnly. His ob- 
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With thit view, he proposed to tlic Venetians to divide with 
him the alateaot'liie diikeol'Ferrara; but a league WHsibrmed 
in 1432, by thekingofNaplea, the dukeof Mdiui.aDd theFlor- 
eadaes, lo defend tlie dukedom. Tlie year foUuwiug, Sixtua 
IV., fearing that be should not ohtsin tor his nephew the beat 
part of the apoild of tlie duke of Ferrara, changed sidoB, and ex- 
communicated the Venetians, intendio? to take trom them the 
provinces which he destined ibr Girolanto Riorio. Tlie new 
allies, without consulting him, soon afterwards made peace wilh 
the Venetians, at Bignolo, on the 7th of August, 14S1. This 
news threw him ioUi a 6t of goiit, which, Cilling' inu'ard, de- 
stroyed hiin, on the 13tb of Auguat following. Innocent VIII., 
who succeeded him, was r]uite as corrupt as his predecessor ; 
but endued with ikr lesa talent and energy. After having, la 
the begumingofhia pontificate, made war without any reasona- 
Ue motive against Ferdinand and the Florentines, ho made 
peace with them on the lltli of Aiii^usl, I486. He married his 
son, Franceschetlo Cibo, lo a daughter of Lorenzo de' Medici ; 
nnd this alliance afterwards procured to his posterity the duchy 
of Massa-Cartara. In 1489, he ^ve a cardinal's hat to Gio- 
Vanoi, son of Lm^nzo de' Medici, afterwards Leo X By the 
venality of distributive justice, by monopoly, and by the igno- 
lance and carelessness of the admin istiation, he brought Rome 
into a state of poverty and spoliation hitherto unexampled. 
He died at last, on the 25tb of July, 1492, the moat despised, 
but not the moat detested, of the popes who had yet filled the 
chao- of St Peter. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, liia friend and counsellor, has been rank- 
ed amatt? the number of great men ; and, in fact, he had some 
right to the gratitude of posterity, for tlie constant protection ha 
oSirded letters and the arts, and the impulse whidi he gave to 
them himself, ss a poet and a man of laste. He gained (he 
auction of the literary society which he assembled round him, 
as much by the charm of his character as by his liberality, 
Alt it is not OS a atateaman that he can pretend to glory. He 
was a bad citizen of Florence, as well as a bad Italian : he 
degraded the character of the Florentines, destroyed their 
enragy, ravished troin tliem their liberty, and soon further e~ 
posed them to the loss of their independence. Fearing the e. 
■mple and contagion of liberty in the rest of Italy, he preferred 
alliance with the sovereigns who were most odious, — with 
Ferdinand king of Naples, wilh Galeazzo Sforza, with hb 
widow, afterwards witii Ludovic the Moor; and lastly, wit' 
pope Innocent VTIL At the same time he joined in every in 
trigne against the republics of Sienna, Lucrai, and Genoa. Ha 
was auapected also of having lavored consphacies against twa 
petty princes of Bomagna, bis enemiea. Girolamo Rkrii^ 
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whom Sixtus IV. had made Boverei^ of Forli and Inio!a, and 
who had been the chief promoter of the Pazzi conspiracy, waa 
Blabbed in his awn palace bj three captains of hie guard, on tT 
14tb of Apri!, 14^. Catherine Sfbrza, hia widow, and G 
natural daughter of the dukeGaleazzo, preserved, however, tl _ 
principiLlity Ibr her son Octavian. She married, not long aft^Utl 
wards, Giovanni de' Medici, the grandfather of the first graadi ^ B 
duke of Tuscany. It was ahe who gave her name, nflerwardllt I 
BO sadly memorable, to her godchild Catherine de' Medici* ■ 
Goleotlo Manliedi, lord of Faenza, was stabbed by his wife M'' " 
the 31dC of May following, as he was about to sell his littler' 
principality to the Venetiana, and Faenza remamed to hie bos 
Astor de' Manfredi, under the protection of Lorenzo de' Medici. 
The house of Medici had encouraged, at Florence, the laate 
for pleasure and luxury, aa a means of confirming its power ; 
but this corruption of morals began to produce a reaction. All 
the young men, who had abandoned themselves with enthuBiasm 
to tlie study of the arts and of letters, who rendered o 8ort rf 
worship to ancient literature, who studied the Grecian philoao- 
phy, and were accused of preferring even the religion of the 
ancient Romans to that of the cliurch, were, at llie sane time, 
devotedly attached to the Medici. This feeling they shared 
with all the libertines,— all those who thought only of senaoal 

eleasure, and who sacrificed to it the liberty of their country : 
lit those of graver morals, and of a deeper religious conviction, 
— those who regarded the progress of corruption as certain to 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven on Florence, — joined to 
compunctious penitence a love ofancient liberty, and a detestS' 
lion of a tyranny founded un tiie triumph of vice. They were 
called piafrjumi (the weepers). Girolamo Savonarola, a Domin- 
ican monk of Ferrara, and an eloquent orator, had preached 
to them a double reform, religious and political ; for he bad 
himself embmced with equal enthusiasm the cause of piety 
and that of liberty. He arrived on foot at Florence, in the 
year 1489, and lodged in the convent of St. Mark. He began 
immodiately lo preach there, with a profound conviction on his 
own part, and with a talent equal to his courage, against tho 
scandalous abuses introduced into the church of Rome, and 
against the criminal usurpations in the state, which had de- 
prived the citizen of his just rights. The partisans of the 
douUe reform soon reckoned In tins flock the moat respectable 
citizens of Florence. 

In the beginning of the year 1492, Lorenzo de' Medici was 
attacked by a slow fever, joined to the gout, hereditary in hia 
family: he retired to his country-house of Careggi, whrae, 
being sensiUe of his danger, he sent for Girolamo Savonani' 
vhoi till thea, had refused to visit him, or to show bim a 
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Ceference ; but it wbb ftoni him that Lorenzo, struck with hii 
rejiututian for xauctily and eloquence, desiced, in dyingi (o re- 
ceive Biwolution. Savonarola refused him oeitJier hia codgoIbi- 
tioD nor his exhortations ; but he declared that be could not ab- 
Bolvc him Iruin hie sina tUI he proved hie repentance hy repora- 
tuui, to the utmost of his power. He sliould Ibrgive his ene- 
mies ; restore all that he hod usurped : lastly, give back to his 
country the liberty of which he had despoiled it Lorenzo de' 
Meiiici would not consent to such a reparation ; he accordingly 
did not obtain tiic absolution on which he set a high price, and 
died, still poeses^^ing the sovereignty lie had usurped, on the 
8lh of April, 1492, in liia forty-fourtn year. 



CHAP. xm. 

iDvuJnn of Italy brChBrlMVm.—Pii'lra Ban nri^renindv'MPili 



Thb period was at length arrived, when Italy, which had re- 
stored intellectual light to Europe, reconciled civil order with 
liberty, recalled youth to the study of laws and of philosophy, 
created the toEto for poetry and the fine arte, revived the 
science and literature of antiquity, given prosperity to com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture, — was destined to be- 
come the prey of those very barbarians whom she was lead™ 
to civilization. Her independence must necessarily periu 
witli her liberty, which waa hitherto the source of her grandeur 
and power. In a countrv covered with republics three cen- 
turies before, there remained but four at the death of Lorenzo 
de' Medici; and in thoee, although the word "liberty" was atiU 
inscribed on their banners, that principle of lite bad difsppeaiv 
ed ftom their institulione. Jlorence, already goveme«l fcr 
three generations by the family of the Medici, corrupted by 
their licentiousness, and rendered venal by their wealth, had 
been taught by lliem lo fear and toobey. Venice with its jealoua 
aristocracy, Sienna and Lucca each governed by a single caste 
of citizens, if still republics, hod no longer popular p^ovemmeota 
or republican energy. Neitlier in those four cities, nor in 
Genoa, which had surrendered its liberty to the Sforzas, nor in 
Bologna, which yielded to the Benttvoglioe, nor in any of the 
monarchical states, was tliere to be found throughout Italy that 
power of a people whose every individual will lends to the 
public weal, whose elforta are all combined for tlie public benefit 
Uid the common safety. The princes of that country couhl 
^peal only to order and the obedience of the sn^yjai*, ■vsS*.^» 
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the euthualasm of the citizen, for the protection of Italian 
peniience and of tlieir own. 

Innnense wealth coveted by tlie rest of Europe, was, it m 
true, always accumulating' in absolute monarchies, na well aa 
in republics ; but it^ on the one hand, it furnished the pay of 
powerful armies, on the other, it augmeuted the danger of 
Italy, by exciting the cupidity of its neighbors The number 
of natioaal soldiers waa very conaiderable ; their profeBsion wat 
that which led the most mpidly to distinction and fortune. En* 
gaged only tor the duration of hostilities, and at liberty to re- 
tire every moath ; instead of spending their livea in the indo- 
lence of garrisons, or abandoning the freedom of their will, 
they pissed rapidly from one service to another, seeking only 
war, and never becoming enervated by idleness. The liorses 
and armor of the Italian men-at-arms were reckoned Euperior 
to tlioaa of the transalpine nations against which they htid 
measured tliemselves in France, during " tlie war of tlie jmblic 
weal." The Italian captains had made war a ecience, ever; 
branch of which they thoroughly knew. It was never suspect- 
ed for a momsnt thit the soldier should be wanting in courage ; 
but the general mildness of manners, and the progress of civili- 
sation, had accuitomed the Italians tomake war with sentiments 
of honor and humanity towaids the vanquished. Ever ready to 

E'va quarter, they did not strike a fallen enemy. Often, after 
vingtaken from him his horse and armor, they set him free; 
at least, they never demanded a ransom so enormous as to ruin 
him. Horsemen who w«it to battle clad in steel, were rarely 
killed or wounded, so long aa they kept their saddles. Once 
unhorsed, they sorrenderftl. The battle, therefore, never be- 
came tnurderous. The couram; of the Italian soldiers, which 
had accommodated itself to this milder warfere, suddenly gave 
wsy before the new dangers and ferocity ofbarbarian enemies. 
They became terror-struck when they perceived tlmt the French 
caused dismounted horsemen to be put to death by their valel^ 
or made prisoners only to extort from tliem, under the name of 
ransom, all they possessed. The Italian cavalry, equal in 
courage, and superior in military science, to the French, waa 
for farpe time unable to make head egainst an enemy who»e 
ferocity disturbed their imaginations. 

While Italy had lost a part of the advantages which, in the 
preceding century, had constituted her security, the transalpine 
nations bad suddenly acquired a power which dealroyed the an- 
cient equilibrium. Up to the cloae of the fifteenth century, 
wars were ranch fewer between nation and nation than be- 
tween French, Germans, or Spaniards among themselves. 
Even the war between tlie English and the French, which 
deviated France lor more than a century, sprang not from en- 
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mity between two rival nations, but irom tiie circumatance that ^M 
the kiagB of England were French princes, hereditary sove- 1 
reigns of Normandy, Pailou, and Guienne. Charles VIL at 
last forced the Englisli bacit beyotid sea, and reunited to the 
monarchy provinces which had been detaclied from It for cen- 
turies. Louis XL vanquished the duties and peers of Franca 
who had disputed his authority; he humbled the housa of Bur- 
gundy, which had begun to have interests foreign to Fiance^ 
His young successor and son. Charles VUI,, on coming of age, 
found hiniseir the msaler of a vast liingdom in a Btato of com- 
plete obedience, a brilliant army, and large revenues; but waa 
weak enough to tliink that there was no glory to be obtained 
unless in distant and cliivalrous expeditions. Tiie ditterent 
monarchies of Spain, which had long been rivals, were united 
by the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Gas- 
tUe, and by the conquest which they jointly made of the Moor< 
ish kmgdom of Granada. Spain, Ibrmiiig for the first time ons 
great power be^n to exercise an influence which she had 
never till then claimed. The emperor Maximilian, after bavins 
united the Low Countries end the county oi' Burgundy, hu 
wife's inheritance, to the states of Austria, which he inherited 
Srom his father, asserted his right to exercise over tlie whole 
of Germany tlie imperial authority which had escaped from 
the hands of his predecessors. Lastly, the Swiss, rendered 
illustrious by their victories over Charles the Bold, hod begun, 
but since his death only, to mahe a traffic of tlieir lives, and 
enter the service of foreign nations. At the some time, the 
empire of the Turks extended along the whole diore of the 
Adriatic, and menaced at once Venice and the kingdom oi' Na- 
plea Italy was surrounded on all sides by powers which had 
suddenly become gigantic, and of which not one had, half a 
century beftn^ given her uneasiness. 

Prance was the first to carry abroad an activity unemployed 
Bt home, and to make Italy feel the change which had taken 
place in the politics of Europe. Its king, Charles VIII., claim- 
ed the inheritance of all the rights S the second house of 
Anjon on the kingdom of Naples. Those rights, founded on 
Qxe adiHition of Louis L of Anjou by Joan L, hod never been 
acknowledged by the people, or confirmed by posaession. Pot 
the space of a iiundred and ten years, I^uia L, IL, and IH., 
and Rene, the hroUter of the last, made frequent but unsuc- 
cesdiil attempts, to mount the throne of Naples. The brother 
and the daughter of Rene, Charles of Maine and Margaret of 
Aojoii, at last either ceded or sold those rights to Louis XL 
Hu son, Charles VIII., as soon as he was of age, determined 
on BBserting them. Eager lor glory, in proportion as his weak 
SaiflG, and atill weaker intellect, incapacitated him for aj> 
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quiring it, lie, nt the age of twenty-four, resolved on treading 
in tlie liHitsteps of Chitrlemegno and his p:Llruiins ; and under- 
took the conquest of Nnples os tlie lirst exploit that was to lead 
to the conquest or Constantinople and the deliveiancc uf the 
holy sepulclire. 

Charlea VUI. entered Italy in the month of Augtist, 1494, 
with 3600 men-at-anna or heoij cavalry ; 20,000 in&ntry, Gas- 
cons, Bretons, and French ; 8000 Swiea, and a formidable train 
of artillery. This last arm had received in France, during 
the wara (rf Chariea VII., a degree of perfection yet unknown 
to the rest of Europe. The slates of Upper Ilalv were favor- 
able to the expedition of the French. The dncneae nf Savoy 
snil the march ioneEs of Montierrat, regents for their eons, who 
were under age, opened the passage of the Alps lo Charles 
VUI. Ludovic the Moor, regent of the duchy of Milan, re- 
cently alarmed at the demand mode on him by the king of Na- 
ples, to give up the regency to his nephew Gian Galeazzo, then 
of full age, and marned to a Neapolitan princeie, had himself 
called the French into Italy ; an:!, to facilitate their conquest 
of the kingdom of Naples, opened to them all the fortreBses of 
Genoa which were dependent on him. The republic of Venice 
inten led to remain neutral, reposing in ita own strength, and 
mide the duke of Ferrara and the marquis nf Mantua, its 
neigh'wrs, adopt the sajne policy ; but southern Italy iormed lor 
its defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan republics, tho 
■tales of the church, and the kingdom of Naples. 

At Florence, IjDrenzo de' Medici left three sons ; of whom 
Pietm 11., at the age of twenty-one, was named chief of the 
republic His grandfather, Pietro I., son of Cosmo, oppressed 
with inSrmitiea and premature old age, had shown little talent^ 
and no capacity for the government of a state. Pietro II., on 
the contrary, was remartoible for his bodily vigor and address; 
but he thought only of shining at festivals, tilts, and tourna- 
ments. It was said that he had given prooft of talent in hia 
literary studies, that he spoke wiUi grace and dignity ; bnt in 
his public career he proved himself arrogant, presiimptuouB, 
and pusaionale. He determined on goveniiog the Florentines 
as a master, without disguising the yoke which be imposed on 
them : not deigning to trouble himself wit]i business, he trans- 
mitted his orders by his secretary, or some one of his house- 
bold, to the magistrates. Pietro de' Medici remained fitithful 
to the treaty which his fether had made with Ferdinand king 
of Naples, and engaged to refiise the French a free passage, 
if they attemjited to enter southern Italy by Tuscany, 'flie 
repnblica of Sienna ajid Lucca, too feeble lo adopt an ind&. 
pendent policy, promised to follow the impulse given by Med- 
icL Xg uie states of the church, Roderic Borgia bod succeed- 
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ed to loopcent VIII., on the 11th of August, 1492, under tbe 
name of Alexander VI. He was Uie richest of the cardiniila, 
and at the same time the moat depraved in morals, and the 
most perfidious as a paliticiau, Tiio marriage of one of hiH 
sons (tor he had several) with a natural daughter of Alphonso 
son of Ferdiaand, had put the seal to his alliance with the 
rei{rning bouse of Naples. That house then appeared at the 
Buuiinit of prosp'Tity. Ferdinand, though seventy jesrs cf 
a"e, was still vigorous; he was rich; be had triumphed over 
til hia enemies ; he passed for tlie most able politician in Italy. 
His two sous, AlphoHKo and Frederick, and hie grandson, Fer- 
[iinind, were reputed skQiiil warriors; they had an army and 
a numerous fleet under tlieir orders. However, Ferdinand 
dreaded a war with France, and be had just opened negotia^ 
tions to avoid it, when hediedsuddeidy.on the25thDf Janiiary, 
1494. His son, Alphonso 11., succeed^ hitn ; while Frederick 
took the command of tlie fleet, and tbe young- Ferdinand that 
of the arm; , destined to defend Romagna against the French. 
It was by Ponttemoli and the Liinigiana that Charles Vllt, 
according to the advice of Ludovic the Moor, resolved to con- 
duct his army into Soutbem Italy. This road, traversing tha 
Apennines bora Parma to Pootremoli, over poor pasture laiidi^ 
and descending through oltve-sroves to the sea, the shore of 
which it follows at the foot of uie mountains, vim not without 
danger. The country produces little grain of any kind. Ctnn 
was brought from abroad, at a great expense, in exchajige fyt 
oil. The narrow space between the sen and the mountains wu 
defended by a chain of fortresses, which might long stop tbe 
army on a coast whore it would have experienced at the same 
time famine and the pestilential fever of Pietra-Santa. Pietro 
de' Medici, upon learning that the French were arrived at Sm- 
zani, and pcrceiviogthe fermentation which the news of their 
approach excited atTlorence, resolved to imitate the act of his 
iktjier which he had heard the most praised — hia visit to Fer- 
dinand at Naples. He departed to meet Charles VIIL On 
his road he traversed a tieid of battle, where 300 Florentine 
eoldierti hid been cut to pieces by tlie French, who had retiised- 
to give quarter to a single one. Seized with terror on bein^ 
introduced to Charles, he, on the first summons, caused tra< 
fortresses of Sirzanna and Sarzanello to be immediately bu»^ 
rendered. He afterwards gave up those of Librafratla, Pi9^* 
and Leghorn; consenting that Charles should garrison «nd' 
keep them until his return from Italy, or until peace was sign-' 
ed ; and thus establishing the king of France in the heart of ' 
Tuscany. It was contrary to the wiuli of the Florentines tliat 
Medici had engaged in hostilities against the French, Ibr whom 
ihey entertained an hereditary atlachnientj but the cQDduf^Vi£ 
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the chief of the stale, who, aJler having drawn them into a 
war, delivered their fortresaes, without Butliority, into the hands 
of tiie enemy whom he had provoked, appeared as disgracelii} 
ta if was criminal 

Pielro de' Meiiici, after this act of weakneeH, quitt^ Charles, 
to return in haste to Florence, where he arrived on the Slh of 
November, 1494. On his preparing, the next day, to visit the 
ei^oria, he found guards at the door of tbe palace, who refused 
hun admittance. Astonished at this opposition, he relumed 
home, to put himself under the protection of his brother-in-law, 
Paolo Orsini, tt Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a troop 
of cavalry, into the pay of the Tepnblic Snpported by Orsini, 
the three broliiers Medici rapidly traversed the streets, repeat- 
ing the war-cry of their family, — "Palle! Palle!" — witliout 
exciting a emgle movement of the populace, upon whom they 
reckoned, in their favor. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni 
on the other hand, excited by the exhortations of Savonarola 
assembled, and look arms. Their number continually increas- 
ed. The Medici, terrified, left Ihe city by the gate of San 
Galloi traversed the Apennines ; retired first to Bologna, then 
to Venice; and thus lost, without a strupgle, a govereigiily 
which their &niily had already exercised sixty years. 

The same day, the I8th of November, 1494, on which the 
Medici were driven out of Florence, the Florentines were 
driven out of Pisa. This, latter cily, which had been eighty 
seven years under the dominion of lier ancient rival, couH not 
habituate herself to a Etale of subjection. Pisa had EuccesEive- 
\y lost aJl Ihal gave her prosperity or made her illustrious. 
She no longer had shipping, commerce, or wealth; the popu- 
lation dimini^ed; agriculture was neglected throughout tbe 
Pisan territory ; stagnant water began to infrct the air ; every 
jffofesaion which led to distinction waa abandoned. There 
were no men of science or letlers, no artists; there remamed 
only soldiers; but witli them, courage and the military spirit 
survived at Pisa in all their ancient splendor. Every noble 
served in the companies of adventure; every citizen and pea- 
sant exercised himself in arma, and on every occasiun evinced 
a bravery which was beginninfr to be rare in Italy, and which 
commanded the respect of the French. Charles VIII., on re- 
ceiving' from Pietro de' Medici the Ibrtressea of Ubrafhtta, 
Pisa, and Leghorn, in the Pisan states, engaged lo preserve to 
the Florentines the countries within the range of these for- 
tresses, and to restore them at the conclusion of the war. But 
Charles had very confitsed notions of the rights of a country 
into which he carried war, and was by no means scrupulou ~ ~ 
to keeping his word. When a deputation of Pisana repp 
ed lo him the tyranny under which tJiey groaned, e 
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from him the liberty of their country ; he granted tlieir 
witliout heGitatiuD, wilhout even suspecting thai he d'iaf^ 
of what van not his, or that he broke his wnrd to the Yhi 
tines: be eijually fcrgot every other engagement with Ihei 
Upon entermg Rorence, on llie 17th of November, at ll... 
head of his army, he regarded hiniself as a conqueror, and' 
therefore as dispensed from every promise which he had made 
lo Pietro de' Medici, — he hesilated only between reetorinij hia 
oonqiteat to Pietro, or retaining it hJniBelf. The magittralea 
in vain represented to him tliat he was the gueet of the nation, 
and not its master ; that the gates had been opened to him aa n 
mark of respect, not from any fear; that the Florentines were 
Sir from teeling tliemselves conquered, whilsl Ihe palaces of 
Florence were occupied not only by the citizens but by the sol- 
diers of tiie republic. Charles still insiated on di^acefiil con- 
ditions, which his secretary read as his ultimatum. Pietro 
Capponi suddenly snatched the paper tram the secretary's hand, 
and tearing it, exclaimed, " Well, if it be tlius, round your 
trunipots, and we will ring our bells!" This energetic move- 
ment daunted the French : Charles declared himself content 
with the subeidy ofl'ered by the republic, and engaged on his 
part to restore as hhmi as he hsd accomplished thti conqiiett of 
Naples, or signed peace, or even consented lo a long truce, all 
the fortiesses which had been delivered to him by MedicL 
Charles after this convention departed from Florence, ly the 
road to Sienna, on the 28t!i of November. The Neaplitan 
army evacuated Romagna, the patrimony of SL Peter, and 
Rome, in succession, as he advanced. He entered Rome on 
the 31st of December, without fighting a blow. The first re- 
sistance which he encountered was on llie frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples; and having there taken by assault two 
small towns, he ma^acred t)ie inhabitants. This instance of 
ferocity struck Alphonso II. with such terror, that he abdicated 
the crown in favor of his son, Ferdinand II., and retired with 
his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with hia 
whole army, intending lo defend the passage of the Vultuma 
He left that city, to appease a sedition which had broken out at 
Naples ; Capua, during his absence, was given up through fear 
to the French, and he was himeelf forced, on the Slst of Feb- 
ruary, to embark for Ischia. All the barons, hia vassals, all the 
provincial cities, sent deputies to Charles : and the whole king- 
dom of Naples was conquered without a single battle in its do* 
fence. The powers of the north of Italy regarded these """ 
portant CJinquests with a jealous eye: they, morem-er, w 
already dlEgustcd hy the indolence of the French, who had . 
gun to conduct themselves as mat^ters throughout the wbols 
peninaula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left b^ Cbsa!«» 
U2 
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at Asti, already declared his pretenaions to the duchy of Milan, 
B8 heir to his grand motlier, Valentina Visconti. Ludovico 
Sfbrzo, upon Iliie, contracted alliances with the Venetluis, the 
pc^e, the king of Spain, and the emperor Maximilian, for main- 
taining the independence of Italy; and the duke of Milan and 
the Venetians asaemhled near Panna a powerfiil army, under 
the command of the marquis of Mantua. 

Charles VllL had passed three months at Naples in feasts 
and wumiincnta, while hia lieutenanla were suhdumg and dis- 
organizing the provincea The news of what was puBsing in 
northern Italy determined him on returning to France with the 
half of his army. He departed from Naples, on the 20th of 
May, 1495, and passed peaceably throtigh Rome, whilst the 
pope shut himself up in the castle of SL Angela Prom Sienna 
he went to Pisa, and thence to Pontremoli, where he entered 
the Apenninsa, Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, awaited him at 
Fomnvo, on the other side of that chain of mountains Charles 
passed the Turo, with the hope of avoiding hint ; lut was at- 
tacked on its borders by tlie Italians, on the 6th of July. He 
waa at the time in full march ; the divisions of his army were 
scattered, and at some distance from each other. For some 
time his danger waa imminent; hut the impetnosity of the 
French, and the obstinate valor of the Swiss, repau^ the fitult 
of their generaL A great number of the Italian men-Bt-anus 
were thrown in the cliarges of the French cavalry, many others 
were brought down by the Swiss halberta, and all were in- 
stantly put to death by the seiVants of tile army. Gonzoga left 
35U0 dead on the Geld, and Charles continued hts retreat. On 
his arrival at Asti, he entered into treaty witli Ludovico Sforza, 
tor the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, whom Sforza be- 
sieged at Novara. He disbanded 20,000 Swiss, who were 
brouBiht to him from the mountains, but lo whose haods he 
would not venliue to confide himself On the 22d of Octoho^ 
1405, he repassed tlie Alps, alter havmg ravaged all Italy w'"' 
the violence and rapidity of a hurricane. lie had leil his re 
live, Gilbert de Montpensier, viceroy at Naples, with the hi 
of his army ; but the people, already wearied with hia yoke, r< 
called Ferdinand II. The French, after many battles, sucoo 
sively lost their conquests, and were at length forced U. 
late at Atella, on the S-ld of July, 1496. 

The invasion of the French not only spread tc 
Bstremity of Italy to the other, but changed the whole polifl 
of that country, by rendering' it dependent upon that of tl 
transalpine nations. While Charles VTTl. pretended to be l| 
Intimate heir of the kinjdom of Naples, the duke of Orleaa 
who succeeded him under the name of Louis XII., called hH 
aelf beir to the duchy of Milaii. Maximilian, ambitious u ^ 
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was inconsietent, clairiiEd in llie statea of Italy prerogatives to 
which no emperor bad pri.'te[uled eiace the deiith of Frederick 
n. in 1250. The Swies liad learnt, at the same time, Uiat at 
the fimt of their mountains there k; rich and feeble cities 
which they might pillage, and a delicious climnte, which ollei- 
ed all the enjoyments of lile ; Ibey saw neighboring manarchs 
ready to pay them for exercising there their brigandage. Fi- 
Dally, Ferdinand and Isabella, monarchs of Aragon and CaatiJe, 
announced their intention of defending the basEard branch of 
Aragon, which reigned at Naples. But, already mastera of 
Sicily, they purposed passing tlic strait and were secretly in 
treaty with Charles VliL, to divide with bim tlie spoils of the 
relative whom tbey pretended to defend. Anjtdst ihese differ- 
ent pretensions and intri^ea, in which Italian interests liad no 
longer any share, the spirit of liberty revived in Tuscany once 
more, but oniy to exhaust ilself in a new struggle between the 
Florentines and Pieens. The French garrisons which Cliailes 
bad left in Pisa and Ijbrafratta, instead of delivering them to 
the Plorentines, according to hie order, bad given them up to 
the Pisans themselves on the 1st of January, 1498. The allies, 
who had fought Charles at Fomovo, reproaclied the Florentines 
with their attachment to that monarch, and took part against 
them with tlie Pisans. Ludovico Stbrza, and the Venetians, 
Bent reinforcements to the latter, and the emperor Maximilian 
himself brought them aid. Thus, the only Italians who had at 
heart the honor and independence of Italy, exhausted them- 
selves in unequal struggles and in fruitless attempts. 

At the moment when Florence. expelled the Medici, that re- 
public was bandied between three ddlerent parties. The first 
was that of the entiiusiasts, directed by Girolamo Savonarola; 
who promised the miraculous protection of tbe Divinity tor the 
retbrm of the church and the establi^ment of liberty. These 
demanded a democratic constitution, — they were called the 
Piagnoni. The second consisted of men who had ^ared 
power with the Medici, but who had separated from them ; who 
wished to possess alone tlie powers and prohts of government, 
and who endeavored to amuse the people by dissipations and 
pleasures, in order to establish at their ease an aristocracy, — 
these were called the Arabbiati, The third party was compo- 
Bed of men who remained fiitliliil to the Medici, but not daring 
to declare themselves, lived in retirement, — tliey were called 
Bijfi. These three parties were so equally balanced in (he 
balia named by the parliament, on the 2d of December, 1494, 
ti-it it soon became impossible to carry on the government 
Girolamo Savonarola took advantage of this state of Hfiitirs to 
Mge tliat the people had never delegated theit power to a 
' '' which did not abuse the trust. " The ijeoqla," bAvi^ 
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" would do much beller to reserve this power to tliemselvea, 
and exercise it hv k council, into whicli all tlie citizens sljoutd 
be admilted." Hih proposition was agreed to ; more thao 1800 
Horentinea tumished proof that either they, their fethere, or 
their grand fathers, had eat in the mofistracv ; Ihey were con- 
sequently acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in the 
general council. This council was declared eovereign, on the 
1st of July, 1495 ; it was invested with the election of loagia- 
tratea, hitiierto ciiosen by lot, and a general amnet^ty was pro- 
claimed, to bury in oblivion all the ancient dieiiensionB of Ihs 
Florentine republic. 

So important a modification of tlie constitution seemed to 
promise this republic a happier futorily. The friar Savonarola, 
who had exercised such influence in the council, evinced at the 
same time an ardent !ove of mankind, deep respect for the 
rights of all, great sensibility, and an elevated miira. Though 
a zealous reformer of tlie church, and in this respect a precur- 
sor of Luther, who was destined to begin his mission twenty 
years later, he did not quit the pale of orthodoxy ; he did not 
BflBume the right of examining doctrine; he limited his efibrls to 
the restoration of discipline, the reformation of the morals of 
the clergy, and the recall of priests, as well as oilier citizens, 
to the practice of the gospel precepts ; hut his teal was mixed 
with enthusisBm ; he believed himself under the immediate in- 
spiration of Providence; he look his own impulses for prophetic 
revelations, by which he directed the politics of his disciplca, 
the Piagnoni. He had predicted lo the Florentines the coming 
of the French into Ilaly; he liad represented to them Charles 
VnL as an instrument hy which the Diviniw designed to chas- 
tise tlie crimes of the nation; he had counfelled tliem to remain 
ftithful to their alliance with that Mug, the inBtrument of Prov- 
idence, even though his conduct, especiallv in reference to 
the allHirB of Pisa, had been highly culpable. This alliance 
however ranged the Florentines among the enemies of pope 
Alexander VI., one of the founders of tlie league which had 
driven the French out of Italy; he accused thera of being trai- 
tors to the church and lo their country for their attachment lo 
a foreign prince. Alexander, equally offended by the projects 
of reform and by the politics of Savonarola, denounced him to 
the church as a herelic, and interdicted him troin preaching. 
The monk at first obeyed, and procured the appointment of hia 
friend and disciple the Dominican friar, Biionvicino of Pescia, 
as his siiccpBflor in tlie church of Sl Mark ; but on Christmas- 
day, 1497, he declared from the pulpit tliat God had revealed 
to him, tliat he ought not to submit to a corrupt tribunal ; ha 
then openly look the sacrament with the monks a~ ~ 
and aneiwiada contmued to preach. In the cc 




monB, he more than once lieM up to reprobation the BcandaloiMi ^ 
conduct of lie pope, wliom tlie public voice accused of everi 
vice and every crime to bo expected in a libertine h> depraved, 
— a man eo ambitious, perfidious, and cruel, — a monarcb and a 
priest intoxiciLted with absolute power. 

In the mean time, tlie rivalry encouraged by the court of 
Rome between the religious orders soon procured the pops 
chaiopioDB eager to coint^t Savonarola : be was a Dominican, — 
the general of the Augustines ; that order whence Martin Lu- 
ther was soon to issue. Friar Mariano di Ghinazzano signaJ- 
ized himself by his zeal in oppoeing' Savonarola. He preseuleil 
to the pope, friar Francis of Apulia, of the order of minor ob- 
satvantmes, who was sent W Florence to preach against the 
Florentine monk, in the church of Santa Croce. This preacher 
declared to his audience that he knew Savonarola pretended to 
support his doctrine by a miracle, " For me," said he, " I am a 
Binoer; I have notthe presumption to perform miracles; never- 
Iheiess, let a fire be lighted, and I am ready to enter il with 
him. I am cerla.in of pei'blilng, but Christian charity teaches 
me cot to withhold my life, if, la sacrificing it, J might precipi- 
tate into hell a hereslarch, who has already drawn into it bd 

This strange proposition was rejected by Savonarola ; but hia 
friend and disciple, friar Dominic Buonvicino, eagerly accepted 
it Francis of Apulia declared that he would risk his life 
againat Savonaroh only. Meanwhile, a crowd of monks, of the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders, rivalled each other in their 
oSers to prove by the ordeal of hre, on one side the truth, on 
the other the blsehood, of the new doctrine. Enthusiasm 
Bpread beycmd the two convents; many priests and Becularsi 
and even women end children, more especially on the side of 
SavoQBrola, earnestly requested to be admitted to the proo£ 
The pope warmly testified his gratitude to the Franciscnns for 
their devotion. The signoria of Florence consented that two 
monks only dould devote themselves for their respective orders 
and directed the pile to be prepared. The whole population of 
the town and country, to which a signal miracle was promised, 
received the announcement with transports of joy. On the 17fli i 
of April, 1496, a scaffold, dreodiiil to look on, was erected btb* i 
public square of Florence; two piles of large pieces of wood, ' 
mixed with Rigots and broom, which should quickly take fire, 
extended each eighty feet tong, lour leet thick, and five feet 
hig'h ; they were separated by a narrow space of two feet, to 
■erve as a pnesage by which &e two priests were to enter, and 
pass the whole length of the piles during the fire. Every wm- 
dow was fiill ; every roof was covered with spectators ; almost 
the whole papulation of the republic was collected lounil Uub 
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pl&ce. The portico called the Log-gia de' l-anzi, divided in 
bj a partitioD, was nssignixl to IJie two ordera of niDiik& 
lioQiinicanB arrived at their slalion chanting' canticlee, d 
bearing the holy BBcramenL The Franciscans inimediatoly 
declared that they would not pennit the host to be carried, 
amidst flames. They insisted that the friar Buonvicino shnul^^ 
enter the lire, as their own champion was prepared to do, widH(L 
out this divine Eafeguard. The Dominicans answered, thSfetl 
" they would not separate Ihemselves Jrom their God at tbAV 
moment when tlicy implored his aid." The dispute upon Ihil^l 
point grew warm. Several hours paEsed away. The mulliit F 
tude, which had waited long, and began to feel hunger a: '■" 
thirst, lost patience; a deluge of rain suddenly fell upon t_, 
city, and descended in torrents from the roofs of the houses,—^ 
hU present were drenched. The piles were so wet that thq 
oiuid DO longer be lighted ,- and the crowd, dirappointed of tt^ 
miracle so impatiently looked ISir, separated, with the notion ol 
having been unworthily trifled with. Savonarola luEt all hi 
credit; he was hencefortli rather looked on as an iinpaet<ai 
Next day his convent was besieged by the Arabblati, eager tl 
profit bf the incimstancy of the multitude; he was arreeted wh* 
his two friends, Domenico Buonvicino, and Silvestro Mairufl 
sod led to prison. The Piagnoni, his partisans, w 
to every outrage from the populace, — two of them were killed j| 
their rivals and old enemies exciting the general ferment f 
their destruction. ,Even in tlie signoria, the majority wi . 
(wainst them ; and yielded to the pressing demands of the popa^ 
The three imprisoned monks were subjected to a criminal prtw- 1 
ecutioD. Alexander VL dispatched judges from Rome, witil 
orders to condemn the accused to death. Contbrmatly with the 
laws of the church, the trial opened with the torture. Savona- 
rola was too weak and ner\'ous to support it ; he avowed in his 
Sigony all that was imputed to him j and, with his two disciplci, 
was condemiied to death. The tliree monks were burnt alive, 
on Uie Slid of May, 1498, in the same square where, dx weeka 
be&rc, a pile had been raised to prepare them a triumph. 
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Thb i^editLOQ of Chsriee VIII. a^iDrt Naples had directed 
towards Italy the attention of all the western pawera. The 
tranaaJpine oatioos had leirnt that they were strong enough to 
act as niaetera, and if they pleased as robbers, in this the richest 
and most civilized country of the earth. All the pawera on the 
con flnes hencelorth aapireil to subject some partof Ilalj' to thai; 
dominion. They coveted their eliare of tribute from a land so 
fmitful of impost, from tliose cities in which indiistiy employed 
such numbers, and accumulated so much capilBl Cupidity put 
■rnia in their hands, and smotliered every generous feeling 
The commanders were rapacious; the soldiers tlioughi. only of 
pillage. Tbey regarded the Italians ae a race alnndone^ to 
their extortions, and vied with each other in the barbsroafl 
methods which they invented lor extorting money from the 
vanquished, until at lost (hey completely destroyed the prosper- 
ity which had provoked their envy. 

Charles VHI. died at Amteise, on the 7th of April, 1496, the 
day defined at Florence tor the trial hy fire of the doctrine of 
Savonarola. Lnuia XII., who succeeded that monarch, claimed, 
as grandson of ValentinnVisconti, to be the legitimate heir to the 
duchy of Milan, although, according to the Taw acknowledged 
by all Italy, and confirmed by the imperial investiture gisnted 
to the hfheT of Valentina, femalea were excluded from all share 
in the succession. This monaroli, at his coronation, tocfc with 
the title of king of France those of duke of Milan and king of 
Naples and Jerusalem. It was to the ducliy of Milan that he 
seemed particularly attached, apparently as having been the 
object of his ambition before he came to the throne. He prB> 
served during the whole reign, as if he were simply duke <£ 
Milan, a feudal respect fur the emperor as lord paramount 
which was as fetal to Prance as to Italy. , i 

After havinn; thus announced to the world his pretensions Iv-J 



the duchy of Milon, Louis hastened to secure his posserai 
it by arms. He easily separated iiis antagonist, Ludovico Sfona», 
from all his allies. The emperor Maxunilian had married tfas- 
niece of Ludovico, to whom he had granted the investiture oC 
his duchy ; but Maximilian forgot, with extreme levih[, Ut- 
promises and alliances. A new ambition, a supposed ooence^. 
even a whim, sufficed to moke him abandon his moat matured 
projects. The Sv/m had just then excited his resentment ; and 
to attack them the owe etfectually, he signed with Iaiu& KIL. 
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B truce, Id wbicli Luilovico Srnrza v/bb not included, and was 
Iheretbre abandontul to Ills enemy. The Venetians were inter- 
ested still more thiui the emperor in delendiug' Ludovico, bul 
were incenwd BgainuL him ; they accused liim of having de- 
ceived them, as well in the war agsiiuit Charles VID. as m Lhat 
for tJie defence of Pisa. They suspected him of having' sug- 
gested to Maximilian the claiuie which he had joat made on Si 
their coaquesU in Lonibardy, as having previously appertained 
to Uie empire. They were obliged, njoreover, to reserve sJI 
their resources lo resist the oioet formidabie of their encniiea. 
fit^azet U. bad just declared war against them. Bands of rol>- 
bers continually descended Irom the mountains of Tur^h AL- 
bania to lay waste Venetian Dalmatia. The Turkish pachas 
oflered their support to every traitor who attempted to take 
from the Venetians any of their stations in the Levant Corfu 
very nearly fell uito the bands of t)]e Turks: at length hoetdi- 
ties opi-nly began. The Turks attacked Zara; all the Vene- 
tian niercliants established at Constantinople were put into iron^ 
and Scander Bashaw, sanfiack of Bosnia, passed the leonzo on 
the 29th of September, 149!), with 7000 Turkish cavalry. He 
rava^red all the rich country which extends from that river to 
the Tagliamento, at the extremity of the Adriatic, and spread 
terror up to the lagune which surrounds Venice. Invaded by 
an enemy bo formidable, against whom they were destined to 
support, for seven years, a relentless war, the Venetiana would 
not expose themselves to the danger of maintaining anotlier war 
against the French. On the 15th of April, 1499, they signed, 
at Blois, with Louis, a treaty, by which they contractt^ an aUi- 
ance a^ost Ludovico Slbrza, and abandoned the conquest of 
the Milanese to tlie king of Frunce, reserving to themselves 
Cremona and the Ghiara d'Adda. 

Ludovico Sfbrza found no allies in any other part of Italy. 
Bince the execution of Savonarola at Florence, trie fcction of 
the Ar^bbiati hod succeeded Ifiat of the Piagnoni in the admio- 
istratitm, without changing its policy. The republic continued 
to guard against the intrigues of the Medici, who entered into 
an alliance with every enemy of their country, in order to bring 
it back under their yoke. Florence continued her efforts to 
subdue Pisa; but, fearing to excite the jealousy of the kings of 
France and Spain, did not assemble ibr that purpose either a 
numerons army or a great train of artillery. She contented 
herself with ravaging the Pisan territory every year, in order to 
reduce the city by femine. Even tliese expeditions were sus- 
pended when those powerfiil monarchs found it convenient la 
make a show of peace. The cities of Sienna, Lucca, and Ge- 
noa, actuated by their jealousy of Florence, sent succor to F' 
Pope Alexander VL, who had been always the enemy of Cba 
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VIII.. now entered lnu> an alliance with Louis XII.; but M-i] 
coDiliLion lba.t Cieair Burgio, son of Alexander, ebouhl b 
duke of ValeotiiKiiE in FrsDce snil of Romagna in Italy, — th 
French king assisting him againdt the petty princes, feudatorife 
of tlie holy see, who were uiaatera of that province. The kii^^B 
of N^pled, Frederick who hod succeeded Ilia nephew FeTdinaoS 
on Ihe Ttli of September, 1496, was well aware that he shookl, 
in tiia turn, he attacked by Franca ; but although he merited, 
by hb talents and virtues, tiie contMenceof his subjects, lie had 
great difficulty in re-establishing some order in his kingdom, 
which was ruined by war, and had neither an army nor an ex- 
chequer to succor Ilia natural ally, the duke of Milan. 

A pawerfiil French army, commanded by the sires De Lignr 
and D'Aubigny, passed the Alps in the month of August, 1&9. 
On the 13th of Cliat month they attacked and took by assatiiC 
the tiro petty fortresses of Araxzo and Anoone, on the borders 
of tlie Tanaro ; putting the garrisons, and almost all the inhab- 
itants, to tlie sword. This ferocious proceeding spread terror 
araonif the troops of LuJovico Sforia. His army, the commanc 
of which be had given to Gnleazzo San Severino, dispersed 
and the duke, not venturing lo remain at Milan, sought fo 
himself, his children, and his treasure, refuge in Germany, with 
the emperor Maximilian, Ijoulb XIL, who arrived aHeiwards 
in Italy, made his entry into the forsaken capital of Ludovico 
on the 2d of October. The trembling people, wiBhing to con- 
ciliate their new master, saluted him with the title of duke of 
Milan, and eipressed their joy in receiving him as their sove- 
reign, Tiie rest of Lombardy also submitted without resist- 
ance ; and Genoa, which hod placed itself under the protectioa 
of the duke of Milan, passed over lo that of the king of France. 
Louis returned to Lyons before tlie end of the year ; the fugi- 
tive hopes which he had excited already gave way to hatred. 
The insolence of tlie French, — their violation of all national, 
iostitutions, their contempt of Italian manners, — the accumuls^ J 
tion of taxes, and the irregularities in the administration, reii4 1 
dered their yoke insupportable. Ludovico Sforzawas informe^t'l 
of the general ferment, and of the desire of his subjects ibr hi 
return He was on the Swiss frontier, witli a consideralii 
treasure : a brave but disorderly crowd of young men, ready tt 
serve any one for pay, joined him. In a tew days 500 cr™ *-^ 
and 8000 infantry assembled under his banner ; and, i 
month of February, 1500, he entered l,ombardy at their hea__ 
Como, Milan, Parma, and Pavia immediately opened Ibeir gate*) 1 
to him : he next besieged Novara, which capitulated. Louilif, J 
meanwhile, displayed uie greatest activity in suppressing the* 
rebellion: hia general, Louis de la TremouiUe, arrived before 
Novara, in the bcginningf of April, with an srm^ \ 
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were reckoned 10,000 Swisa. The men of Ihat 
two hostile camps, opposed to each other for hire, heEitatedr 
parleyed, and lina.ll}' took b resnlutim nion: ^tu! to their honor 
than a battle between fellow countrytnen could have been. 
Those witliJD Novara not onl; consented to withdraw them- 
Bclree, bat to give up to the French the Italian men-at-armB 
witfi whom they were incorporated, and wlio were immediately 
ptit lo the Bword or drowned in die river. They permitted 1a 
Treniouille to arrest in their ranks LudoTico Slorza, and the 
two brothers Son Severino, who attempted to escape in dis- 
g^iise. They received from the French the wages thus basely 
won, and afterwards, rendered reckless by the sense of their 
jnfiimy, they in their retreat seized Beliniona, which they ever 
after retained. Thus, even the weakerf of tlie neighhorB of 
Italy would liave their share in her conquest Ludovico Sfiffza 
was conducted into France, and there condemned lo a severe 
captivity, which, ten years afterwards, ended with his life. The 
Milanese remained subject to the king of Franco from this pe- 
riod, to the month of June, 1512. 

The Gicility with which I^uis had conquered the duchy of 
Milin, mu.st have led him to expect thnt he ehonid not meet 
with much more resiBtaiice from the kingdom of Naples. FYed- 
orick also, sensible of this, demanded peace ; and, to obtain it, 
offered to hold hia kingdom in fief, as tributary to Prance, He 
reckoned, however, on the support of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
hiB kinsman and neighbor, who hnd promised him powerful aid, 
and had given him a pledge of the fiiture by sending into Sicily 
his best general, Gnnzalvo di Cordova, with sixty vesBels and 
8000 chosen infentry. But Ferdinand had previoudy preposed 
to Louis a secret understand mjr, to divide between them the 
Bpoils of the unhappy Frederick. While tlie French entered 
on tlie north to conquer the kingdom of Naples, he proposed 
that the Spaniards should enter on the south to defend it ; and 
that, on meeting, they, instead of givmg battle, should sliake 
bands on the partition of the kingdom, — each remaining master 
of one half This was the basis of the treaty of Granada, 
signed on the 11th of November, 1500. In the summer of 
iSOl, the perfidious compact was executed by the two greatest 
monarchs of Europe. 

The French army arrived at Rome on the 25th oF June ; at 
the aame time that the army of Gonzalvo di Cordova landed ia 
Calabria. The Ibrmer, from the moment they passed the fron- 
tier, treated the Neapolitans as rebels, and hanged the soldieiB 
wIm Burtendered to them. Arrived before Capua, they entered 
that city while the magistrates were siffning the capitulation, 
and massacred 7000 of the inhabitants. The treachery of Fer- 
diaaad inspired the unhappy Frederick with still more avcraioD 
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than the ferocity of the French. Having retired to the lElend 
of iBchia, he aiirrendered to Louis, nnd was sent to FranCB^ 
nhere he died, in a captivity by no means rigorous, three yeara 
afterwurdB. The Spaniaida and French advanced loWHrda each 
other, without encountering any reBistaoce. They met on the 
limits whicli the treaty of Granada hod respectively asinned 
to them ; but the moment the conquest wob terminated, jeaJousj 
appeared. Tiie duke de Kemoura and Gonzalvo di Cordova 
disputed upon the division of tlie kingdom ; each claimed for 
his master some province not named in the treaty. Hostilities 
at laijt began between them on the 19tli of June, 1502, at Atri- 
palda. Ijiuis, while the negotiation was pending, delayed send- 
ing reinforcements to his general. Afier a struggle, not with- 
out glory, and in which La Paliase and Bayard first distin- 
guislied themselves, D'Aubigoy was defeated at Seminara on 
5ie aist of April, and Nemoura at Cerigwola on the SSlh of tlie 
same month, 1503. The French army was entirely destroyed, 
and the lungdom of Naples lost to Louis XIL Louis bad sent 
off, during the same campuign, a more powerful army than the 
first, It) recover il ; but, on arriving near Rome, news was re- 
ceived of the death of Alexander vl,, which took place on the 
16th of August, 1.503. The cardinal d'Amboise, prime minister 
of Louis, detained the army tliere to support bis intrigues in 
the conclave : when it renewed its march, in the month of Oc- 
tober, the rainy season had commenced. Gonzalvo di Cordova; 
had taken his position on the Garigliano, the posEage of whiek 
he defended, amidst inundated plains, with a constancy and p>K , 
tience characleristic of the Spanish infenlry. During m-'~ 
than two months tlie French sufiered or perished in 
DiarEhes: a pestilential malady carried oS' the flower ofthtf 1 
army, and damped the courage and confidence of tlie remi ' 
der. Gonialvo, having at hist passed the river himself, on 
Snth of December, otlacked and completely destroyed th»' i 
French army. On the Ist of January, 1504, Gaeta surrendered* 
to him ; and the whole kingdom of Naples was now, like SW | 
eilVj but a Spanisli poascssion. 

Thus the greater part of Italy had already fallen under ihai J 
Toke of: the nations which the Italians denominated barbariaa^ I 
Vhe French were masters of the Milanese and of the wholMl 
of Liguria; (he Spaniards of the Two Sicilies; even the SwiM^ 1 
had made some small conquests along the Lego Macgiore ; auA* 1 
this WOB the moment in which Louis XIL called the GermalMv \ 
also into Italy. On tlie Kd of September of the same yeai 
which he lost Gacta, his last hold in the kingdom of Naplea,: 
lie signed the treaty of Blois, by which he divided with Max>- 
milian the repubUc of Venice, as he had divided with Feidi- 
iHud tlie kingdom of Naples. Experience ou^it\XaWi«'>Ma^!^ 
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him that Maximiiiitn, like Ferdinind, would reserve for him- 
self the conquests mnde in common. The future ou^ht to liave 
aUrnisd liim ; for Charles, the ^randsoii and lieir of MaximiliEUi 
of Austria, and of Ferriinaod of Aragon, of Mary of Burgundy, 
and of Isabella of Caatile, was already bom. It waa foreseen 
that ho would unite under hia ereptre the greatest monarchies 
in Europe ; and Louis, instead of guarding against his future 
greatuess, had promised to give him his daughter in marria^ 
It was the thou^litlessnesa of MaKimilisn, and not the pru< 
dcnce of Louis, that delayed, durbg four years, the execution 
of the treaty of Blois. 

During (his interval, Genira — which had never ceased to con- 
aider herself a republic, although the signoria hod been con- 
ferred first on Luiovico Sforza, and next on I^uis XII. as dulie 
of Milm — learned from experience that a foreign monarch waa 
incapable of comprehending either her laws or liberty. Ac- 
cording to the capitulation, one half of the magistrates of Ge- 
noa should be noble, the otlier hnlf plebeian. Tliev were to be 
chosen by the suffifages of their fellow-citizens; they were to 
retain the government of the whole of Ligiiria, and die admin- 
istration of their own finnnces, with the reservation of a fixed 
Bum payable yearly In the kinjr of Prance, But the French 
could never comprehend that nobles were on an equality with 
villains ; that a king was bound by conditions imposed by hia 
subjects; or that money could be refused to him who liad 
force. All the capitulations of Genoa were successively vio- 
lated; while tlie Genoese nobles ranged tliemselvos on the aide 
of a king against their country ; the^ were known to carry in- 
solently about them a dt^ger, on whicli was inscribed, "Chas- 
tise villains ;" bo impatient were they to separate Ihetnselvea 
from the people, even hy meanness and assassination. That 
people could not support the double yoke of a foreign master 
and of nobles who betrayed their country. On tile 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1.507, they revolted, drove out the French, proclaimed 
the republic, and named a new doa« ; but time felled them to 
organize their defence. On the 3d of April, Louis advanced 
from Grenoble with a powerful army. He soon arrived before 
Genoa : the newly-raised militia, unable to withstand veteran 
troops, were defeated. Louis entered Genoa on the 29lh of 
^ril ; and immediately sent the doje and the greater number 
of the generous citi/ens, who had signalired themselves in the 
defance of their country, to the scaflbld. 

Independent Italy now comprised only the states of Ihe 
Chnrch, Tuscany, and tlie republic of Venice ; and even these 
provinces were pressed by the transalpine nations on every 
side. The Spaniards and French alternately spread t" " 
tiwu^b Taacanv and (lie states of the church; tho C 
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■nd Turks held in an 
of the chureli were at 
the deteetable Alexander, aiid his son Caisiir Borgia. Moiif 1 
murderB, more assBBsinatione, more glaring' acts of perfidTg .% 
were committed witliin a short space, than during the annatf.!] 
of the most depraved nionaTchies. Ciesar Borgia, whom hiM-4 
fiiXher created duke of Romagna in 1501, had previouHly d» I 
spoiled and put to death the petty princes who reigned at Po) J 
BBTO, Rimini, Porli, and Faenza. He hod, in like manner, poi-v I 
Beased himself of Pioinbino in Tuscany, llie duchy of Urbim^ f 
and tlie little principalities of Camcrino and Senegallia. Vp-.i 
bad causeii to be strangled in tliis last city, on the 81st of De^ I 
cember, 15(B, fiiur tyrants of fiie states of the church, who Gi)r T 
lowed llie trade of condotlieri. These princea bad served iq I 
his pav, and, alarmed by his intrigues, had tahen arms ogain^ I 
him; cut, seduced by his artifices, tbey placed themselves vgjrl 
unlarily in his poiver. CioEar Borgia had made himself D)Bst<q|: f 
of Citta do Caatelli, and of Perugia; and was menacing B|^ I 
logna. Sienna, and Florence, when, on the 18th of Auguri^, I 
1503, he and his father drank, by mistake, a poison which thsf J 
had prepared for one of their giiesta. His laUier died of it, ■■V'l 
Borgia himself was in extreme danger. In thirteen months hf 
lost all his sovereignties, the fruita of bo many crimes. Attack 
ed in turn by pope Julius IL, who bad succeeded his fether, and 
by Gonzalvo di Cordova, be was at last sent into Spain, where 
he died in battle, more honorably than he deserved. 

In Tuscany, the republic of Florence tbund itself surronnded 
with enemies. The Medici, continuing exiles, had entered into 
alliances with all the tyrants in the pontifical states: they took 
part in every plot against their country ; at the same time, they 
sought the friendship of the king of France, who was more 
disposed to lavor a prince than a republic. Pietro de' Medici 
had accompanied t);e army sent, in 1503, against the kingdoni 
of Naples, and lost Ins lite at the defeat of Carigliana His 
death did not deliver Florence from the apprehension which ho 
hod inspired. His brothers Giovanni and Giuliano carried on 
iheir intrigues against their country. The war with Pisa, too 
which still lasted, exhausted the finances of Florence-. Thf 
Pisans had lost their commerce and manu&ctures; they saw 
their harvests, each year, destroyed by the Florentines: 1^1 
they opposed to all these disasteiB a constancy and courage nri 
to be subdued. The French, Germans, and Hponiards, in tann 
sent tliem succor; not from taking any interest in their cau»g^ 
but with the view of profiting by the slrucfrle which they prot 
Iraeted. Lucca and Sienna also, jealoiia of the Florentines, so- 
Ctetly assisted the Pisans ; but only so lar as they could do it 
without compromising tliemselvea with neiaWoci\'4 •«\«fta '^»^ 
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feared. Lucca fell, bj degrees, into llie hands of a carrow 
tdigarchy. Sienna suffered ilaelf (o be enslaved by Pandoltb 
Petrucci, a citizen, whom it had named captain of the guard, 
and who commanded obedience, without departmg from the 
manners and habits of republican e<iuality. 

In the new portion of Italy, continually menaced b; absolute 
princea, whose deliberations were secret, and who united per- 
fidy with force, the Florentines became sensible that their go- 
Terument could not act with the requisite discretion and se- 
crecy, while it continued to be changed every two months. 
Their allies even complained that no secret could be conhded 
to them, without becoming known, at the same time, to the 
whole republic. They accordingly judged it necessary to place 
at the head of the state a single magistrate, who should be 
present at eveiy council, and who shoind be the depositary of 
every communication requiring secrecy. This chief, who was 
trt retain the name of goniiilonier, was elected, like the doge 
of Venice, for life; he was to be lodged in the palace, and to 
have a. salary of lOO Horins a monllL The Jaw which created a 
gonfelonier tor life was voted on the I6tli of August, 1-502; hut 
it was not till the 3Sd of September fullowing that the grand 
council chose Pietio Soderiiu to HU that ofRce.' He was a man 
nniversally respected; of mature age, without ambitiim, with- 
out children ; and the republic never had reason to repent its 
choice. The republic, at the same tune, introduced the au- 
thority of B single man into the administration, and suppressed 
it in the tribunals. A law of the 15th of April, 1502, aliolished 
tlie offices of podesta and of captain of justice, and supplied 
their places by the raola ; a tribunal composed of five judges, 
of whom four must agree in passing sentence: each, in hii 
turn, was to be president of tlie tribunal lor six months This 
rotation caused tlie name of riiota to be given to the supreme 
courts of law at Rome and Florence. 

The most important service expected from Soderini was that 
rf Bubjecti.ng Pisa anew to the Florentine republic ; he did not 
accomplish this until 15119, That city had long been reduced 
to the last extremity : the inhabitants, thinned b^ war and fem- 
ine, had no longer any hope of holding out; but Louis XII. and 
Ferdinand of Aragon announced to tlie Florentines that they 
must be paid for the conquest which Florence was on the point 
of making. Pisa had been defended by them since l.'JO?, but 
only to prevent its surrendering before the amount demanded 
was agreed on: it was at length fixed at 100,000 florins to be 

S'd to the king of France, and .50,000 to the king of Aragon. 
ia treaty was signed on the 131h of March ; and on the 8tli 
of June, 1509, Pisa, which had cruelly euflered from 6ni' 
epeoed its galea to the Florentine army : the occupying Bi 
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nas preceded bf convojs dT provisioDs, wliicli the soldieta i 
themselves ilistributed lo the citizcna. The signoria of FIihs J 
eitce aboliihed al! the cDoSscationa pronouDced against lbs I 
Pisana since tlie year 1494; Ihfj restored lo tliem all thejlr I 
pn^rt; and privileges. They tfied, in every way, lo conciU- 1 
ate and attach that proud people; but nuthing could overcooM | 
Iheir deep resentment, and their regret for the lots of their in- ! 
dependence. AlmoBt every &mily, which hod preserved any I 
fortune, emigrated; and the population, already so reduced t} I 
var, was still further diminished aJler the peace. I 

TTie republic of Venice was condemned, by the war whidi I 
It had lo support againtt the Turkish empire, from 1499 la 1 
1.503, to make noeRbrt for maintaining the Independence t^ I 
Italy against France ajiil Ara;^. It Ilad solicited the aid dt J 
all Christendom, as if tor a holy war against Bajazet IL ; uid, J 
in &ct, alternately received assistance from the kings of 1 
Fiance, Aragon, and Portugal, and from the pope : but th^^ I 
aida, limited to short services on great occasion?, were of lit1& | 
real efficacy. Tliey aggtavaled the misery of the Greela 
among whom tlie war was carried on, caused little injurv to 
the Turks, and were of but litt}« service to the Venetians. Tha 
Mussulmans had made progress in naval discipline; the Vene- 
tian fleet could no longer cope witli tlieirs; aud Ant(»iio Gii- 
mani, its coniiJiaiider, till then cmsidered the most fortunate ct 
the citizens of Venice, already ^tber of a cardinal, and de» 
lined, long after, lo be the doge of the republic, was, on his 
tiini lo his country, loaded with irons. I.epan!o, I^ilos, Modon. i 
and Conin, were successively conquered from the Venetians w J 
the Turks; the former were glad at last to accept s peace n^ J 
plated by Andrea Gritti, one of their fellow-citizens, a rate- [ 
bve at Constantinople. By this peace they renounced all litl) I 
lo the places which they had lust in the Peloponnesua, and re- I 
stored to Bajastet tiie island of Santa Maura, which they had, 
on thfir side, con<juered from the Turks. This peace was si 
ed in the month of November, 1.^03. 

The period in which tlie republic of Venice was delivere4 
from the terror of the Turks was also Uiat of the death of 
Alexander VI., and of the ruin of his son Casar Borgia. Th© 
opportunity appeared to llie signoria favorable for extending ita 
possessions in Homag^a. Thai province had been long the ot^ 
ject of its ambition. Venice had acquired by treachery, on the 
24lh of February, 1441, the principality oF Eavcnna, governed 
for 166 years by the house of Polenta. In 1463, it had pur> 
chased Cervia, with its salt marshes, from Malatesta TV., one 
of the princes of Rimini ; upon the death of Cesar Borgia, it 
toob possession of Faenzo, the principality of Manfredi; of 
Eiminl, tlie principality of Malatesta ; ajtd oC oo^cnSt. ^s^ixoiMi- 
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63. Imola and Forli, governed h^ the Alidoei and the OrdelaL^ 
alone remiined to be subdued, in order to make Venice mi^ 
tress or the whole of Ruinagna. The Venetians ofTertd tbe 
pope the same Bubmission, the eame annual tribute, for which 
those petty princes were acknowledged pontiflcal vicars. But 
Julius 11., who hod succeeded Borgia, although violent aiid irus- 
cible, had a etroug sense of his duty as a pontiff and as on 
Italian. He was determined co preserving the states of the 
church intact lor his succeseurs. He rejected all nepotism, all 
aggrandizement of his family ; and would have accused luii>- 
selt of unpardonable weakness, if he sufiercd others to usorp 
what he refused to give his iamily. He haughtily exacted the 
restitution of all tlmt the Venetians posseased iu the stales of 
the church ; and as he could not obtain it from thorn, he con- 
sented to receive it from the hands of laaia and Majdinilian, 
who combined to despoil the republic. He, however, conm 
nicated to the Venetians tlie projects fonned against them, a 
it was not till they appeared resolved to rratrae him a '' ' 
that he concluded his compact with their enemiee 

The league a^inst Venice, signed at Combray, on the 106 
of December, 150S, hjf Margaret of Austria, daughter of Md 
iinili&n, and the cardinal d'An)boise, prime minister r£ Loot 
was only tlie completion of the secret treaty of Bins, of tl 
23d of September, 15M. No o!fence had been given, to juElil_ 
this perfidious compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, hacl 
the sanie year endeavored to attack him in the Milanese ; bnt 
the Venetians refiised him a passage; and after three months' 
hostilitiea, the treaty between tlie emperor and the republic 
was renewed, on the 7th of June, 1509. Louis XII., wb«n tl " 
Venetians defended, and Maximilian, with whom thqi w> 
reconciled, had no other complaint against them than that tl 
had no kiny, and that their subject* thus excited the e 
those who bad. The two monarchs agreed to divide bt 
them al! the terra firma of iJie Venetians, lo abandon 
dinand all their tiirtresses in Apidia, to the pope the lo 
in RomagTiB, to the houses of Este and Goa^aga the small di 
tricts near the Po; and thus to n'jve all an interest ir 
Btruction of the only slate sufficiently strong to mail 
independence of Italy. 

France was the first to declare «-ar anainst the repcblic 
Venice, in the mMlh of January, 1509. Hostilities commeof 
on the 15th of April ; on the 27th of the same month, the p 
excommunicated the doge and the republic. The "V 
had assembled an army of 42,(XK) men, ander the com 
the impetuDiiB Bartoiomeo d'Alviano and the caiitioua PitigfiiM 
The disagreement betivepn these two chiefe, both ahleg^ 
nls, caused the Ii»3 of tlie battle ot Aignadel, faHgbt,Oftit 
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14tb of Slay, 1509, with tJiG French, who did not exceed 
aaOBtt Hslf only, or less, of the Venetiin army was Qooaa- 
ed : but that part tbujjht heroically, and pGristied without fbfl- 
ing bdck one step. After this liJBCOTnfiture, Bergnmo, Brescia^ 
Crema, nnd Cremona, hastily surrendered to Ihe conqiierolfc 
who planted their banners on Die border of Ghiamiledda, th^ 
limits asaigned by tlie treaty of partition. Louie siEnalizei 
this rapid conquest byBtrociomi cnieities: he caused tiieVen^ 
tian governors ofCaravaggio and of Peechiera lo be haug^^ , 
and tiie garrisons and inhalulnnts to be put to the sword ; &tt» 
mined, by enormous ransoma, all the Venetian iioblea who leB | 
tato Ilia bauds; seekuig to vindicati; to himself his nnjust h^- 
tack by the hatred which be etudicd to eicite. ' 

Tiia Fretieh suspended their operations from the 31st dF , 
May- hot the emperor, the pope, the duke of Penara, Ihf j 
maninis of Mantua, and Ferdinand of Aragon, profited by tiw' 
disasters of the repnblic to invade its provinces on all aideB U 
<mce. The senate, in the impossibility of making head a^ing 
BO many enenues, took the generous resolution of releo^ng tS 
its subjects from their oalh of fidelity, and permitting them U 
treat with the enemy, since it was no longer in its power W 
defend them. In lettmff them feel Ihe weight of a foreigp^ 
yoke, the senate knew tEal it only rendered more dear the pi^ ■ 
ternal aulbority of the repnblic; and, in fact, those citizei^ < 
who had eagerly opened their ^tes lothe French, German]^ ; 
and Spaniards, soon contmsted, in despair, their tyranny with. 
the jaat and equal power which they had not had the courag^ 
to defend. The Germans, above all, no sooner entered the Vff- 
uetian cities, than iJiey plunged intQ the most hrutal debauchfS 
ly; ofTeniimg public decency, and exercising their cruelty atn 
rapicity on all those who came within their reach. NotwitlK 
standing this, the natiie nobles joined them. They were eegag 
lo subBlitute monarchy for republican equality and (reedomj 
but their insolence only Baeravuted the hatred which the Ger- 
moaa inspired. The army of the republic had taken refuge ^ 
Mestre, on the borders of the Lagune, when suddenly Ihe citfr- 
zen evinced a courage which the soldier no longer poeBessetfri 
Treviao, in the month of Jnne, and Padua on the 17tn of -'uIe, I 
drove oijt the imperialists; and the banners of St Matm.' 
which bad hitherto constantly retreated, began once again W.^ 
advance. 

The war of the leagoe of Cambroy showed the Italians, (br- 
the first time, what formidahle forces the transalpine natiimij 
could bring against them. Ma.iimilinn arrived In besiege Ptr^ 
diia in the monlh of September, 1509. He had in his army 
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e than 100,000 men, with 100 pieces of aumon. He J 
was, notwithslanding, obliged to man the siogt, an the 3d or I 
October, after many eocoiinter^ Euppoiled on each side wid| I 
cqua] valor. But ihese barbariazts, who caine to disjHite witE^ I 
the Italiuna the BoveroignEy of thcit counlty, did not need aaoy I 
cesa to prove their ferocity. After having taken froBi the poo* 1 
peafiant, or the captive, all Uiat be poeseEsed, they put him Uf I 
the Inrture to diacover hidden treaKore, or to extort raneoin f 
from the compassion of fiiendB. In tbie abuse of brute foree^ | 
the Germans showed themselves the most savage, the Sjouh I 
iards the most coldly ferocious. Both were more odium tbas J 
the French ; although the hi£t mentioned had bands called flay* i 
era (ecorcheura), formed in the English wars, and loi^ tl 
to grind the people. 

Pope Julius II. soon began to hate his Dccomplicea ' 
league of Carabray. Violent and irascibfe, ho had often showi^" J 
in his fits of passion [hat he could be as cniel as the worst at,, L 
them. But he bad the soul of an Italian. He could not broc4^l 
the humiliation of bis country, and its being enslaved by IhoM. ■ 
whom be called barbarians. Having recovered the cities ^ I 
Romftgna, the eubject of his quarrel with the Venetiuts, he bi 
gan to make advances to tijeui. At the end of the Brst caa. 
paigii, he entered into negotiationa ; and on the 2l8t of Febnl|'| 
dry, 1510, granted them absolution. He woe aware thut t' 
could never drive the barbarians out of Italy but by annin 
them against each other; end as the French were those whoq 
he most feared, be had recourse to the Germans. It was ni ^ 
cesaary 1o begin with reconciling tite Venetians to the empf^l 
ror; but Maximilian, always ready to undertake every tt" — 
and incapable of bringing any thing to a conclusion, wouU 
relax in a single article of what he called his rights. As eiRt J 
peror, he considered himself monarch of all Italy; and althoi^^l 
be was always stopped on its frontier, he refused to renounnf^ 
the smallest part of wliat he had purposed conquering. H* I 
asserted thai the whole Venetian territory had been usurped j 
from tlie empire; and before granting peace to the repiibliit|j 
demanded almost its annihilation. -% 

It was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed lij 
liberate Italy. He admired the valor and piety of that warl' 
people : he saw, with pleasure, that cupidity had faecDine 1}. 
ruling passirai. The Italians, who needed the defence rf fl 
Swiss, were rich enough to pay (hem ; nod ■ wise policy ti" 
opired tar ouce with avarice ; tor the Swiss republics could j 
be safe if liberty were nol re-establi5l)ed in Italy. Isuiel 
by his prejudice in tkvor of nobility, hod offended those n 
mtniataineeTB whom, even in his ovinB.Tiivj,^B conaviwiM i.. 
as revolted peasants. Julius ii. tm^\o"jeA. &c ti^o^ tS.^ 
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whom ha afterwards iiiai^e cardinal, to irritate them still mora 
KCunrt France. In tiie course of the summer of 1510, the 
tSench, accordi^Co the plan whicli Julius had formed, were 
attscked in the Milanese b; tke Swiss, in Geiioo by tlie Geno- 
ese emwranls, at Modeaa by the pontifical troops, and at Verona 
liy the Venetians; bat, not withstanding the profound secrecy 
in which the pope enveloped his negotiations and intrigues, be 
could not succeed, as he had hoped, in surprising the French 
everywhere at the samB time. The four attaclis were made 
mccesBively, and repulsed. TJte sire de Chaumont, lieutenant 
of Loois in Lombardy, determined to avenge himself by besieg- 
ing the pope in Bologna, in the rnonth of October. Julius 
feigned a desire to purchaBe peace at any price ; but, while ne- 
^tniating, he cau^ troops to advance ; and, on finding himself 
file stronger, suddenly changed his language, used threats, and 
made Chaumont retire. When Chaumont had placed his troops 
in winter-quarters, the pope, during the greatest severity of the 
Beason, attacked the small slate of Mlrandoia, which had put 
itself under the protection of France ; and entered its capital by 
• breach, on the 20th of January, I-^II. 

The pope's troops, commanded by tlio dnite oftlrhino, experi- 
enced in tlie RiUowin^ C9mpaia;n a signal defeat at Casalecchio, 
on the 21st of May, 1511. It was called " the day of the ass- 
drivers," bfciiuse the French lini^hts returned driving assea 
before Ibem oaded w-th booty. The loss of Bologna followed; 
bat Julias IL was not discouraged. His legates labored, 
thronghout I urope, to raise enemies against Prance. They at , 
last accomplished a league, which was signed on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, and which was called Holv, because it waa headed by 
the pope. It comprehended the kings of Spain and Englend, 
the Swiss, and the Venetians. Louis XII., to oppose an eccle- 
Btaelical authority to that of the pontiffii, convoked, in concert 
with Maximilian, wboni he continued to consider his ally, an 
racurnenioa! council. A few cardinals, who had separated from 
the pope, clothed it with their authority; and Florence dared 
not refiiBB to the two greatest monarcha of Europe the city of 
Pisa for its place of meeting, although the whole population bo- 
held with dread this commencement of a new schism. 

A powerfiil Spanish army meanwhile advanced from Naples, 
to tha aid of the paps, under the command of Raymond de Car- 
dona; and laid siege to Bologna on the 26th of January, 1512. ' 
The French had driven to despair, by their extortions, the peo- 
ple of the provinces which they had seized from Venice. On 
the 3d of February, ^escia revolted ewainst them, GwSisRSi* ^ 
Foix, due de Nemours, and nephew of \jDvivB"S^,,V^,^'*'^li 
j^ oftwenly-lwo, been just placed at vVe \ieDA i* '*** \^3t« 
■imr- With a rapidity ever memora\i\e,\va '■m.Viwi Si"i<yie** 
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opposed bis two enemies. Uavina;, on llie 5th of Pebriuirjr, en- 
tered Bologna, he forced the Spaniards to Taisc. the siege, and 
make a precipitate retreat Ihruugh Roiuagno. He inslanl' 
returned to acbick the Yenetians, and on liis road defeated u. 
of their armies. He letook Brescia b; asaaull, on the 19lh ti 
February, and punished that utiliappy city by a frigblful m 
ere of Its inhibitantsi but pillage diEorganized aiid corn 
hia army, and six weeks elapsed be&re be could return, tt 
ma^na, to oppose the armies of Spain bjuI of the pope, whiQh 
haifagain aivaneed. lie forced fiiem to give battle, n ~ 
venna, on Easter Smiday, the 11th of April, 1512. It 
moat murderous battle tliat Italy bad yet seen : nearly 20,0S 
dead covered tlie plain on which it was tbugbt. Gaston de Fob 
was, for the last time, victorious. Tbe formidable ^enieh tl 
fantry slowly retreated, without permitting' itself to be brok 
in any pari. Gaston, furious at its escaping bim, made oi ' 
cffi>rt against it, and was killed. 

The death ef Gaslon proved the signal of the defeat of tt , 
French in Italy. The ministers of Louis thought tite^ iDigMI 
after the battle of Ravenna, safely dismiss a part of their atinr' 
but Maximilian, betraying all Iiis engagements, abaodmed a 
French to their eoemies. Without consenting to make p" 
with Venice, he gave passage througli his tcrrihwy to 2 . 
Swiss, wbo were to join the Venetian army, in ra'der to attaclr 
the Freocb. He, at tlie auiie time, recalled oil the Gennam 
who had enlisted under tlie banner of France. Ferdinand ef 
Angon and Henry VIII. of England almost simultaneously at- 
tacked Louis, who, to defend himselti was obliged to recall bis 
troops from Italy. In tbe beginning of June, they evacuated 
the Milanese ; of which tlie Swits t«>k poBseasion, in the nmoa 
of Maximilian Sforza, son oTIjsuis the Moor. On the 29th of 
the same month, a revolutiira drove the French out of Genoa; 
and the republic and a new doge were again proclaiined. Tbe 
possessions of France were soon reduced to a few smalt fop- 
tresses in that Italy which the French thought titey had nib- 
dued. But the Italians did not recover their liberty bj the de- 
feat of only one of their oppressora. Prom llie yoke irf France^ 
tliey passed under that of tbe Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Qer- 
maaa ; and tlie last they endured always seemed tlie most gall- 
ing. To add totheirbumiliation, the victory of the Holy League 
enslaved the last and only republic truly free in Italy. 

Florence was connected with France by a treaty concluded 

m concert witli Ferdinand tlie Catholic. The republic contm- 

ued to observe it scruiwlously, even after Ferdinand bad diaen- 

goffed bimselC from it. Flotence ViaA Mftttei lowacds all tbe 

Beliigeient powers tlie duties of good ■ne\^\iatWA mA TOnv 

traiity, and had given offence to vima: \)\aftifc\TO^a(s,'H^i«i» 
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ts-d just drivea the Frencli out of Italy, vaa already dirided in 
interest, and undecided on the plan wliich it sliould pursue. It 
WBS agree<l ool; on oae point, that of obtaining nioney. Tbs 
Swiss lived at discretion in Lombardy, and levied in it the most 
ruinoua contributions : the Spaniards of Raymond de Cardona 
iasisted also on having' a province ubendoned to their inexorable 
avidity ; Tuscany was rich aud DOl warlike. The viclorioos 
powers who had assembled in congress at Mantua proposed to 
the Florentines to buy tlieniaelves off with a contribution ; but 
the Medici, who presented themselves at this congress, asked 
to be restored to ttieir country, assorting that tliey could extract 
much more nioney by force, for tlie use of the holy league, than 
a republican government could obtain from llie people by gen- 
tler meana. Raymond de Cardona readily believed them, and 
in the month of August, 1512, accompanied tlieni acrosa the 
* Apennines, with 50U0 Spanish in&ntry as inaccessible to pity aa 
to fear. Raymond ecnt forward to tell the Florentines, that if 
they would preserve their liberty, they must recall the Medici, 
displace the gouGilonter Soderini, and pay tlie Spanlsli army 
40^000 fiorins. He arrived at the same time before the 
email town of Prato, which shut its gates against him : it 
waa well fortified, but defended only hy the ordinanza, ot 
country militia. On the 30th of August, the Spaniards made a 
breach in the wall, which these peasants basely abandoned. 
The city was taken by assault; the militia, which would have 
incurred less danger in fighting valiantly, were put to the aword: 
6000 citizens were afterwards massacred, and others, divided 
among the viclors, were put to lingering tortures, either to 
fisrce them to discover where they had concealed their treasure, 
or to oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity; the 
Spaniards having already pillaged all they could discover 
holy 



ofPrato, produced nest day a revolution, A company of young 
nobles, belonging to the most illustrious lamitieB, who, under 
the titJe of Society of the Garden Ruccellai, were noted for 
tbeir love of the arts, of luxury and pleasure, took possession, 
on the 31st of August, of the public palace; they &vored the 
escape of Boderinz, and sent to tell Raymond de Cardona that 
they were ready to accept the conditions which he offered. Bnt 
all treaties with tyrants are deceptions. Giulianode Medici, 
the third son of Lorenzo, whose chamcler was gentle and con- 
ciliatory, entered Florence on the 2d of September, and con- 
Wnteil to leave many of the libertiea of the republic t\i\ti^?.W&. 
His brother, the cardinal Giovanni, afterwatiift Vjsq'^-i '«'»'> ^^ 
, , SDI enter till the 14tb of the same mowV'h, fc^cei "live »^w«-'«' 
fLjttJJaparnameat on the 16th. Ial\iia meXieiulei^^fc*^^^"* 
P W 
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the sovereign people, few wera admitted except itrang^rs and 
BolilieTB: all Hie laws enacted EJnGe the expulsion oftlie Medici 
in 14M were aboliahed. A bolia, composed onlj of the crea- 
turea of that fiimiiy, wag invested with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This balia showed itself abjectly subservient to the 
cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, his brother Giuliano, and their 
nephew Lorenzo, who now returned to Florence after eig'hteen 

J ears of exile, during which the;? had lost every republican 
abit, and all sympathy with Iheir fellow-citizens. None of 
them had legitimate children; but they brought back witt 
them three bafllards, — Giulio, afterwEirds Clement VII., Ippolitu 
and AleEEandro, — who hud al) a fatal influence on the destiny 
of their country Their fortune, formerly colossal, was diaaipated 
m their long exile ; and their first care, on retarning to Flor- 
ence, woH tu raise money for themselves, as well aa for die 
Spaniards, who had re-cstablietied their tyranny. 



The three destructive wars ccmprised in the last chapter — 
viz. that of the French and Swiss m Ihe Milanese, thnt of the 
French and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that of the 
French, Spaniards. Germans, and Swiss, in the states of Venice, 
— robbed Italy of her independenca The country to which 
Europe was indebted for its progress in every art and science, 
which had imparted to other nations the medical science of 
Salerno, the jurisprudence of Bologna, the theology of Rome, 
the philosophy, poetry, and fine arts of Florence, the tactics 
and strategy of the Bracceschi and Sfbrzeschi schools, the com 
merce and banks of the Lombards, the process of irrigation, the 
Bcientific cultivation both of hills nod plains, — that connCry now 
belonged no more to its own inhabitant I The Btruggle be- 
tween the transalpine nations continued, with qo other object 
than that of determining to which of them Italy should belong; 
and bequeathing nothing to that nation but long^*nduring, hope- 
less agonies. Julius 11. in vain congratulated himself on havmg 
expelled the French, who had first imposed a foreign yoke on 
Italy; be vowed in vain that he would never rest till be had 
also driven out al) the barbarians; but he deceived himself in 
his calculatioits: he did not drive out the barbarians, he only 
made Ihem give way to other barbarians ; and the new comers 
were ever toe mast oppresave and cruel. However, this pro- 
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ject of Dational liberation, which the pope alone could Gtill ei>- 
teitain in Italy with any prospect of succesii, wiu! soon aban- 
doned. Eight months oiler the expulaion of the French from 
the Milanese, and five nionthi< after the re-eEtablishoient of the 
Medici at Florence, Julius II., on tJie 21st of Februan', 151^ 
sank under an intlairimatory disease. On the Ilth of Maicl^ 
Giovanni de' Medjci succeeded hiin, under the ruune of Leo X. ; 
eleven months niler t)ie lalier had been made prisoQer by the 
French at the battle of Ravenna, and six moiitlitj aAer the 
Spanish arms had given him the sovereign^ of his country, 
Florence. 

It has been the singular good fortune of Leo X. to have hia 
name associated with the most brjltiant epoch of letters and 
the arts since their revival. lie has Uius shared tlie glory of all 
the poets, philosopiiera, artists, men of learning and science, 
nis contemporaries. He has been held up to posterity as one 
who formed and raised to eminence men who were in &ct hia 
ciders, and who had attained celebrity belbre the epoch of hia 
power, llix merit consisted in showing his liberality on those 
whose works and whose faine had already deserved it Hia 
reign, on the other hand, which lasted nine years, was marked 
by fearful calamities, which hastenod the destruction of those 
arts and sciences to which alone the age of Leo owes its splen- 
dor. The misfortunes which he drew down on his successor 
were still more dreadiiiL The pope waa himself a man of 
pleasure, easy, careless, prodigal; who expended in sumptuoua 
feasts the immense treasures accumulated by his predecessor. 
He had the taste to adorn his palace with the tinest works of 
antiquity, and the sense to enjov the society of ptiilosophera and 
poets; but he had never the elevation of soul to comprehend 
uiB duties, or to consult his conscience. His indecent conversa- 
tion and licentious conduct scandalized the church; his prodi- 
gality led liim lo encourage the shameful trafiic in bdulgencea, 
which ^ve rise to the schism of Lutiier; his though tlessnesB -■ I 
and indifference to human suflering made him tight up wars tha iM 
moat ruinous, and which he was utterly unable to carry on ; ha ~ 
never thought of securing (he independence of Italy, or of ex- 
pelline the barbarians: it was simply for the aggrandixement 
of his family, that he contracted oralnndoncd alliances with the 
transalpine nations : he succeeded, indeed, in procuring that hia 
brother Giuliano should be named due de Nemours and he 
created his nephew duke of Urhino; but he endeavored also t» , 
erect fur tlie former a new state, composed of the districts <^ 
Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and Modena ; for the latter, another, , 
consisting of the several petty principalities which still main- 
tained themselves in the states of 'the church. His lortuouB - 
policy to accomplish the first otfject, hia perfidy WDi^.c^v)f^-4 ^i 
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attain the Becom], deserved to be much more aeverely branded 
by historians. 

The sovereign pontifF and the republic of Venice were the 
only powers in Italy that atUI preserved some ^adow of inde- 

Sndence. Julius IT. hod succeeded in uniting- Romagna, tlie 
arch, the patrimony and eampagna of Rome, to the hnly see. 
Amongst all the vassals of the chnrch, he had spared only hia 
own nephew, Gian Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino. On 
the defeat of the French, he further seized Parm* end Pla- 
centia, which he detached from the MilaneBe, without having 
the remotest title to their possesion, as he also took Modena 
from the duke of Ferrara, whan he detested. Lea X fiDund the 
holy Ree in possession of all these states, and was at the same 
time himself aJl-powerlul at Florence. Even the moment of 
his elevation to the pontificate was marked by an event, which 
showed that every vestige of liberty had disappeared from that 
republic. The partisans of the Medici pretended to have dis- 
covered at Florence a conspiracy, of which they produced no 
other proofs tlian some imprtident speeches, and some wishes 
uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens were, never- 
theless, arrested ; and Machiavelli, with several others, were 
put to the torture. Pietro Boscoli and Agoetino Capponi were 
beheaded ; and those who were called their accompiices exiled. 
The two republics of Sienna and Lucca were in a state of 
trembling subjection to the pontiff'; so that aU central Italy, 
peopled with about 4,000,000 inhabitants, was dependent oa 
him : but the court of Rome, since it had ceased lo respect the 
ancient municipal liberties, never extended its authorily over a 
new province without ruining its population and resonrces. 
Law and order seemed incompatible with [he government of 
priestfl: llie laws gave way to intrigue and ftvor; commerce 
gB.ve way lo monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunalB, fore- 
sight the councils, and valcn- the armies. It was proverbially 
said, tliat the arms of the church had no edge. The great 
name of pope still moved Europe at a distance, hot it bronght 
.no real force to the allies whmn he adopted. 

The republic of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far 
less numerous population, was in reali^ much more powerfiil 
than the churrih. Venetian subjects, if tliey did not enioy 
liberty, had at least a government which mamtained justice, 
order, and the law; their material prosperity was judiciously 
protected. They in return were contented, and proved theui- 
selves devotedly attadied to their government; but the waia 
laised by the league of Canibmy overwhelmed that republic 
with calamity. The city of Venice, secure amidst the wa' 
alone escaped the invasion of the barbarians ; thongfa, i 
there, the richest quarteia bad been laid waste by ai 
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fire. The country and the provincial towns experienced 
turn the ferocity of tiie Freiieli, Swiss, Geniidnfl, and Spaniards. 
Three centuries and a haJf had elspeed since this same Veronese 
marcli, the cradle of the Loinbajd league, liud repelled the in- 
vasion of Frederick Burbarosso. But while the world boasted 
a continual progresB, since that period, in civilization, — while 
pliiloHjphy and juBtice had better ile(iiiL"d the riehta of" men, — 
while the art^ literature, and poetry, liad quickened the feel- 
ings, and rendered man more susceptible of painfuJ impressionB, 
— war w«8 made with a ferocity at which men in an age of the 
dai^eet baibarisni would have Uui^hed. The massacre of all 
the inhabitants of a town taken by assault, the execution of 
whole garrisons which had surrendereci at discretion, the giving 
lip of prisoners to Ilio conquering soldiers in order to be tor- 
tut«d into the confcesion of hidden treasure, became the com- 
mon practice of war in the armies of Louis XII., Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian. Kinga were haughty in proportion to their 
power; they considered thentselves at so much the greater dis- 
tance above human nature : they were the more offended at all. 
resistance, the more incapable otcotipdEsion for sufferings which.' 
theydid notseeordid not comprehend. The misery which thejl' 
caused presented itself to them more as an abstraction ; thajr, 
regarded masses, not individuals; tliey justified their cruelties. 
by the name of oticndcd majesty; tbey quieted remorse by cob* 
aid ering themselves, not as men, bulaa scourges in (he handitf i 
God, Three centuries have elapted, and civilization has not 
ceased to march forward ; the voice of humanity lias coutinued 
to become more and more powediil ; no one now dares lo ben 
lieve himself great enough to be dispensed from hnmanityj 
nevertheless, those who would shrink with horror from wit-- 
laessing Llie putting to death of an individual, do not hesitate to 
condemn whole nations to execution. The crimes which re- 
main for ns to relate, do not merit mora execration than those 
(^ which we are ourselves the witnesses at this day. Kings, 
in Iheu' detestation of freedom, let loose upon unhappy Italy, 
in the sixteenth century, famine, war, and pestilence ; as, froni 
the same motive m our time, they have loosed upon heroic 
Poland, famine, war, and the cholera. 

Louis XIL, after having lost tlic Milanese, throug.i bis ititkt>' 
uated Bmbilion to reconquer the small province of the Cremo-. 
nese, which he had himself ceded to the republic of Venice, 
felt anew the desire of being reconciled with that republic, hia 
first ally in Italv. The Venetians, who knew that withoat 
their money, artillery, and cavalry, the Swiss could never have 
ftced the French, much less have driven tbem out of Italy, st ~ 
that their allies did not appreciate their efforts and sacriSi^i 
Mmflfiillimi, who iu joining never graitlt^d \,\»na ^eiice.,\K&vi 
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a. truce, reoHserted hia claiina on Veronn and Viccnzo, and 
would not coQflent lo allow the Venetians any etates in Terra 
Firma but euch as the; purchased from him at an enomiouB 
price. The pope, to ciiforce the demands of MaKiniilian, 
threatened the Venetians with excommunication ; and their 
danger after victory appe>ared as great as after defeat Andrea 
Gritti, one of their senatora, — made prisoner after the battle of 
Aignadel, and the same who, during his captivity at Constan- 
tinople, had signed the peace of his country with the Turks, — 
o^in took advantage of his cuplivity in France lo negotiate 
witli Louis. He reconciled the republic with that monarch, 
who had been the firat to attack it ; and a treaty of alliance 
was signed at Blois, on the 34th of March, 151ia This was, 
however, a source of new calamity to Venice. A French army, 
commanded by La Tremouille, entered the Milanese, and on 
its approach the Germans and Spaniards retired. The Swiss, 
who gloried in having re-estabUshed Maximilian Sfbrza on the 
throne of his anceators, were, however, resolved not to abandon 
him. They descended from their mountains in numerous 
bodies, on the 6th of June, 1513; attacked La Tremouille at the 
Riotta, near Novara ; defeated him, and drove iiim back with 
all the French forces beyond the Alps. The Spaniards and the 
soldiers of Leo X. next attacked the Venetians without any 
provocation ; they were at peace with the republic, but tJiey 
mvaded its territory in the name of their ally Maximilian. 
They occupied the Paduan alate, the Veronese, and that of 
VicenzB, from the 13th of June till the end of autumn. It was 
during this invasion the Spaniards displayed that heartless cru- 
elty which rendered them the horror of Italy ; that cupidity 
which multiplied torture, and which invented suSerings more 
and more atrocious, to extort gold from their priscoierE. The 
Germans, in the next campaign, overran the Venetian prov- 
inc^'<; and notwithstanding the savage cruelties and numerous 
crimes of which the country had just been the theatre, vet the 
German commander found means to signalize himself by his 
ferocity. 

Prancii L, succeeded Louis XII. on the Ist of January, 
1515 ; on the 27th of June he renewed his predecessor's treaty 
of alliance with Venice; and on the 15th of August entered 
the plains of Lombardy, by the marquiaate of Saluzio, with a 
powerful army. He met but little resistance in the provinces 
south of the Po, but the Swiss meanwhile arrived in great 
force to defend Maisimilian Sforza, whom, since they had re- 
seated him on the throne, they regarded as their vaarol. Fimn- 
cis in vain endeavored to negotiate with them ; they would not 
listen to the voice of their commanders ; democracy had passed 
Gwa their lartdigememde into their armies, popular oratora 
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roused their passions ; and on the 13th of Septemher they ii 

peluauslv lett Milan lo attack Francis I. at MarignaDO. Deep 

ditches lined with soldiers bordered the cnusewsy by which 



they advanced ; their commanderB wished by s( 
to get clear of tlieni, or make the enemy choiige bis position ; 
but the Swiss, despising all the a-rta of war, expected to com- 
mand success by mere intrepidity and bodily Hlrength. They 
marched to the battery in full front; they repu'sed the charge 
of the knights with their halberds, and threw themselves with 
fiiry into the ditches which barred their road. Some rushed oa 
to the very mouths of the camion, which guarded the king, and 
there fell. Night closed on the combatants ; and the two 
armies mingled together fought on for four hours longer by 
moonlight Complete darkness at length forced them to rest 
on their arms; but the king's trumpet continually sounded, to 
indicate to the bivouac where he was to be found ; while the 
two 6mous horns of Uri and tJnterwalden called the Swiss to- 
gether. The battle was renewed on the 14th at daybreak: the 
unrelenting obstinacy was the same; but the French had taken 
advantage of the night to collect aiid ibrtily themselves. Mar- 
riial Trivulzio, who hod been present at eighteen pitched bat- 
tles, declared that every other seemed to him children's pky in 
comparison with this " battle of giants," as he called it; 2U,000 
dead already covered the ground ; of these, two-thirds were 
Swiss. When the Swiss despaired of victory, they retreated 
slowly, — but menacing and terrible. The French did not dare 
to pursue them. 

This boirible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of 
the wars which arose from the league of Cambray. The Swiss 
were not sufficiently powertiil to maintain their sway in Lan>- 
bardy: eight of tlieir cantons, on the 7tJi of November, signed, 
\t Geneva, a treaty of peace with Francis I., who cocnpenaa- 
ted, with considerable sums of money, all the claims which 
they consented to abandon. On tlie 29th of November, the 
other cantons acceded to this pacification, which took the name 
of "Pais perpetuelle," and France recovered the right of rais- 
ing such m&ntry as she needed aman;i^ tlie Swiss. Raymond 
de Cardona, alarmed at the retreat of the Swiss, evaciited Lom^ 
bardy with the Spanish troops. The French recovered posses- 
eioQ of the whole duchy of Milan. Maximilian SflSr;'^ abdicated 
the soverei{,'Tity fiir a revenue of 30,000 crowns secured to hira 
in France. 1*0 X., tanging himself on the side of the victors, 
signed, at Viterbo, on the 13th of October, a treaty, by which 
he restored Parma and Placenlia to the French, In a confer- 
ence held with Francis at Boloirna, between the lOlh and l.5th 
of the Ibllowing December, Leo induced that monarch to sacri- 
fice the liberties of the GuUican church h'j\)a«s>w:.ti\*i»i.,'>ji''Sr 
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nounce tlie pratectioH he had hitherto entended to the Ftoroi 
lines and lo the duke of Urbmo, although the fbimer had i ' 
remained faithful to France. The pope seiied the states 
duke of Urbino, and conferred them on hia nephew, L 
IL du* Medici. Amidst these transactions, FerdintUKl 
Catholic (lied, on the Idth of January, 151H, and hia gram 
Charlpa succeeded to Lis Spanish kingdoms. On the 13lh 
August following, Charles signed, at Noyon, a treaty, by whi 
Francis ceded to him all hia right to the kingdom of Naples 
the dower of a new-bom daughter, whom he promised 
Charlea in marriage. From that time Maximilian remained 
singly at war with the republic of Venice and wilh France. 
During the campaign of 1516, his German army lontinued to 
commit the most enormous crimes in the Veronese man>h; but 
Maximilian had never money enough to carry on the war with- 
out the subsidies of his allies: remaining alone, he could no 
longer hope to be successful. On the 14th of December he con- 
sented to accede to the treaty of Noyon ; he evacuated Verona, 
which he had till then occupied, and the Venetians were once 
more put by the French in possession of all the slateE of which 
the league of Cambray had proposed the partition : but tlieir 
wealth was annihilate, their population reduced to one haif, 
their constitution itself shaken, and tbey were never ailer in a 
slate to make those eflbrls for tlie defence of the independence 
of Italy, which might have been expected Irom them before 
this devastating war. 

Had Italy been allowed lo repose afler so many disasters, she 
mi^ht sEiU have recovered her strength and population; and 
when the struggle should have recommenced with the transal* 

Eine nations, she would have been found prepared for liattle ; 
ut the heartU'SS levity and ambition of Leo did not give her 
time. While the family of the Medici was becominrr extinct 
around him, he dreamt only of investing it with new dignitii 
he refused the Florentines permission to re-estahliah tfieir 
public, and oflered his alliajice to whatever foreign mom ~ 
would aid him in founding on its ruins a principaliw for 
bastard MedicL His third brother Giulieno due de Nemc 
whom he had at lirst charged with the government of Fit 
encB, died on the 17th of March, 161& ] orenzo II., iwn of ' 
eldest brother Pietrn, whom he had made duke of Urbino, 
whom he sent to command at Florence after Giuliano rendered" 
himself odious there by his pride and by Ilis contemptible inc^ 
pacity — he too died only three years afterwards, on the SSth of 
April, 1519. Leo popplied his place by cardinal Giulio de' 
Medici, afterwards Clement VII. This prelate was thenetor' 
son of the jirst Giuliano killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 141 
■He wae coOBidnTed the roost able of the none's miniBtei& 
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' the most moderate of his lieutenants. Giulinrra 11. had alsoleA^^I 

an illegitimale son, Ippolito, afterwards cardinal ; and Ijirena* ^ 
fi. had ti legitimate daughter, Catherine, afterwurds queen ot 
France, and an illeg'itjmste son, Alexandor, destined to be the 
fijlure tyrant of Florence, I^eo, wli ether deairoua of establiah- 
ing these descendants, or cirried awa; by the restleesness and 
levity of his character, sighed only for war. 

The emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January, 1519; 
leaving hia hereditary stQteB of Austria to his g-randaon Charles, 
already sovereign of all Spain, rf the fwo Sicilies, of the Low 
Countries, and of the county of Bur^ndy. Charles and Fran- 
cis both presented themselves as candidates for the imperial 
crown ; me electors gave it to the tbnner, on the S8th of June, 
1519: he was from tliat period named Charles V. Italy, in- 
deed the whole of Europe, was endangered by the immeasura- 
We growth of this young monarch's power. The states of the 
church, over which he domineered by means of his kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, could not hope to preserve any independence 
bat through an alliance with France. Leo at first thought so, 
and signed the preliminary articles of a league with Prancia; 
but, sit'ldenly changing sides, he invited Charles V. to join him 
in driving the French out of Italy. A secret treaty was signed 
between him and the emperor, on the Bth of May, 1521. By 
this the duchy of Milan Wiia to be restored to Francesco SiorM, 
the second son of Louis the Moor. Parma, Placentia, and Per- 
rara were to be united to the holy see : a duchy in the kingdom 
of Naples was to be secured to the bastard Alexander de' Med- 
ici. The pope united his army to that of the emperor In the 
kingdom of Naples; the command of it was given jointly to 
Prospero Colonna and the marquis Pescara : war was declared 
on the 1st of August, and the imperial and pontiiical troops en- 
tered Milan on the I9th of November; but in the midst of the 
joy of this first success, Leo X. died unexpectedly, on the 1st 
of December, 1521. 

Death opportunely delivered T.eo from the dangers and aos- 
Seties into which he had thoughtlessly precipitated himself His 
finances were exhausted; his prodigality had deprived him of 
every resource; and he had no means of carrybg on a wwB* ■ 
which he had only just besiin. He left his succcesofs in a Btat»i< 1 
of distress which was unjustly attributed to them, and tvhitdi} i 
rendered them odious to the people; for the war into which ha., t 
hod plunged them, without any reasonable motive, was t" 
moat disastrous of all those which had yet afflicted unhap 
Italy. There remained no power truly Italian that could ta 
any part in it for her defence. Venice was so exhausted 
the war of the league of Cambray, that she was forced ' ' ' 
her effiirts to the mabtenance of her neutrality, and. '«a£ 
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powerful enough lo make even her neutral [KHttbii refqiected. 
Florence remained eubjtct to the cardinal (Jiulio de'MedicL , 
The republics of Sienna and I/Ucca were ttcmhlingly pTeparB^. 
to obey the strongest : all the rest depended on the transalpii 
power ; lor an unexpected election, on the 9th of January, iS&t 
bad ^v^n a Flemish Euccessur to Leo X., under the name ol. . 
Adrian VI. This person had been the preceptor of Charles Y.^ 
and liad never seen Italy, where he waa regarded as a barba- 
rian. The kingdom of Naples was governed and plundered bj^ 
the Spaniards. After the French had lost the duchy of Milan^ 
Francesco Sforza, who had been brought back by the impo»j 
rialists, posBeseed only the name of sovereign. He liad neveRt 
been for a ntoment independent ; he had never been able toa 
protect his subjecta from the tyranny of the Spanisli and Gens' 
man soldieis, who were his guards. Finally, the marquis dsu 
Afontjerrat and the duke of Savoy had allowed the French tcu 
become masters in their states, and hat! no power to refuse thenb 
passage to ravage oppressed Italy anew. 

The marshal Lautrec, whom Francis L had charged to Aa^ 
fend the Milanese, and who still occupied the greater part ot, 
the territory, was forced by the Swiss, who formed the sinenii 
of bis army, to attack the imperialists on the 29th of Apti^ 
1522, at Bicocca. Prospero Colonna had taken up a strong pott 
sition about three or four miles from Milan, on the road Ml 
Monza ; he valued himself on making a defensive war, — on bntl 
ing successful, without giving battle. The Swiss attacked hint 
in front, throwing themselves, witliout listening to the voice od 
their commander, into a boliow way which covered him, ud) 
where they perished, without the possibility of resietai 
After having performed prodigies of wilor, the remainder w 
repulsed with dreadful loea. In spite of the remanstrancea d 
Lautrec, they immediately departed lor their mountaine; as 
he for his court, to justify himself. Iieficuns, his successor j 
the command, suffered the imperlallsta to surprise and plllan,iL 
Lodi; and was at last forced to capitulate at Cremona on iSa 
6th of May, and evacuate the rest of Lombardy. Genoa w» 
not comprehended In the capitulation, and remained still in 
posaesHlon of the French ; but, on the 30th of May, that city 
also was surprised by the Spaniards, and pillaged with all the 
ferocity which signauzed that nation. It was one of the largest 
dep'^ts of commerce in the west, and the ruin of so opulent & 
town shook the fortune of every merchant in Europe. The 
geneml of Charles then, judging Lombardy too much exhausted 
to support his armies, led them to live at discretion In the prov- 
inces of his ally, the pope. They raised among the states stiJL 
calling themselves independent, enormous subsidies to pa; " ~ ' 
gcOdieie, fur which purpose Charles never sent moaey. 
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plague, breaking rut at the eatne tinie at Rome and Florence, 
added to the calamities of Italy eo much the more that Adrian 
VL abolidied, ae pagnn superstiticn or scls of revoll against 
Providence, all the Banitary measures of pulicc which had bepn 
invented to atop the spread of contagion. The pope died on the 
14th of September, 1523; and the Romans, who held him in 
horror, crowned his plij-sician with laurel, as (he savior of his 
eountTf. 

The death of Adrian, however, saved no one. The cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici was chosen his succeesor, on the IStli of No- 
Teoiber, under the name of Clement VII. This man had passed 
for an able minister under his cousin Leo X., because protqjerity 
Etill endured, and the pontifical treasury was not exhausted ; 
but when he had to struggle with a distress which he, however, 
had not caused, his Ignorance in finance and administration, his 
sordid avarice, his pusillanimity, his imprudence, hie sudden and 
ill-considered resolutions, hie long indecisions, made him alike 
odious and contemptible. He was not strong enough to resist 
the tide of adversity. He found himself, without money and 
without soldiete, engaged in a war without an object: he was 
incapable of commanding, and nowhere tiiund obedience. 

The French were not disposed to abandon their title to Lom- 
bardy, the possession of which they had just lost. Before the 
end of the campaign, Francis cent (hither another army, com- 
manded by his favorite, the admiral Bonnivet. This admiral 
entered Italy by Piedmont; passed the Ticino on the 14th of 
September, I-'j^ ; and marched on Milan. But Proepero Co. , 
lonna, who had chosen, among the great men of antii^uity, Pa- 
biuB Cunctator for his model, was admirable in the art of stop- 
ping an army, of Aligning it by slight checks, and at last Ibrcing 
it to retreat without giving battle. Bonnivet, who niaintained 
himself on the borders of Lombardy, was forced, in the month 
of May following, to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea 
and jfonl St. Bernard. The chevalier Bayard was killed while 
protecting the retreat of Bonnivet, In the rear-guard. The im- 

Erialists had been joined, the preceding year, tnr a deserter of 
[h importance, the constable Bourbon, one of the first princes 
of the blood in France, who was accompanied by many nobles. 
Charles V. put him, jointly with Pescara, at the head of his 
army, and sent him into Provence in the month of July; hut 
aAer having besieged Marseilles, he was soon constrained to re- 
treat Froncis I., who had assembled a powerful army, again 
entered Lombardy, and made himself master of Milan: he next 
laid eie^ to Pavia, on the 28th of October. Some time was ne- 
oessary for the imperialists to resssemble their army, which 
the campaign of Provence had disorganized. At length it ap- 
proached Pavia, which bad resisted through tlu£ ^w£i-wa»». 
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The king of France was pressed hy all liia captains to 
BBge, aaJ to march ngainst the enemy ; but he refused, do- 
clartn^ that it would be a. compruiniBe of the royal dignity, and 
tbolishly remained within his lines. He was attacked by Pe^ 
cara on tlie 24th of Febniuy, 1525; and, after a murderoua 
buttl!!, made prisoner. 

For several months, while Francis I. was besieging Fava, 
be appeared the sironnost power in Italy; and the pope and 
Venetians, alarniBd at his proximity, had treated with him aneWf 
and pledged tliemselvea to remain neutral. The imperial getk> 
eralE^ after the victory, declared that these treatiea with tbe 
French were offences [gainst their master, fbr which tbef 
ehoulil demand saCis&ction. Always without moiiey, and prom- 
ed by the avidity of their soldiers, they sought only to discover 
ofTenders, sa a pretence to raise contributiona, and to let their 
troops live at free quarters. The pope and the Venetians wne 
at first disposed to Join in a league for resisting' their exactions; 
and they oBered Louisa of Savoy, regent of Prance, their aid 
to set her son Francis at liberty. Sut Clement VIL had not 
sufficient courage to sign this league : he preferred returning 



generala^ad received the money, they refused to execute tbe 
treaty which they had made with him, and the pope was obliged 
to go back to the Venetians and Ijiuisa of Savoy. Meanwhile 
Jerome Morone, chancellor of the duke of Mifon, an old man 
regarded as the most able politician of bis time, made overtures, 
which revived the hope of arming all Italy Ibr her independeQce, 
Francesco Sforia found himself treated bv the Germans and 
Spaniards with the greatest indignity in his own palac«: his 
subjects were exposed to every kind of insult from an unbridlsd 
soldiery ; and when he endeavored to protect them, the officers 
took pleasure in making him witness aggravations of injusttce 
and outrage. The man, however, who made the German yoko 
press most severely on liim was the marquis Pescara, an Italian, 
but descended from the Catalonian house of Avaloa, established 
in the kingdom of Naples for more than a century. He mani- 
fested a sort of vanity in associating himself with the Spaniards: 
he commanded their infantry; he adopted the manners as well 
as pride of that nation. Morone, nevertheless, did not deEoair 
of awakening bis patriotism, by exciting his ambition. The 
kingdom of Naples, which had flourislied under the bastard 
branch of the house of Aro^n when tlie family of Avake firat 
entered it, hod sunk, since it had been united to Spain, into ft 
state of tlie most grievous opjireaaion. Morone determined on 
oBbring PescBrathecrownofNaples,if he would join his eflbrtB 
to those of all the other Italians, for tiie deliverance of Ms coiu- 
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try. Saccesa depended on liim : he could distribute 1 
ria^ troops, whiijb he commanded, in eucIi a manner as 
could oppose no reeistance. Tlie duke of Milan liod been 
warned that Charlea V. intended taking bis duchy from hiin,^ 
to confer it on his brother Ferdinand of Auslria. I'lie kingdoni" 
of Naples and the duchy of Milan were ready to pass over frontlj 
the emperor's parly to that of France, provided the French kin^j 
would renounce all his claims to both, acknowledge PeEcam* 
kit^ of NapleB, EYancesco Sforza duke of Milan ; and restoi^' 
_ to Italy her indepcivdence, after liaving delivered her from hef*^ 
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This negotiation waa at first successful: each of tlie gdvem- 
tnents to which tJje proposition of concurring in the indepen- 
dence of Italv was addressed, seemed to agree to it. Prance 
renounced all pretensions la Lombordy and the Two Bicilieai 
Switzerland promised to protect, on its side, the land of ancie ' 
liberty, and to fiimish it with Boldiers ; Henry VTH. of Englaj 
promiied money: Pescara coveted the crown, and Sforza » 
impatient to throw off a yoke whicli had becon 
to him ; but unhappily the negotiation was intrusted to too m 
cabinets, all jealous, perhdious, and eas;er to obtain advants^ 
for Ihemaelves by sacrificing their allies. Clement waa defdi* 
roue of obtaining from the emperor a more advantageous treaty;*'" 
by threatening him with France ; the queen regent of Prancfl* 
endeavored to engage Charles to relax his rigor towards her 
son, by threatening him with Italy; Pescara, reserving the 
choice of eitlier betraying his master or his allies, as ^ould 
prove most profitable to him, had warned Charles that he wat . . 
engaged in a plot which he would reveal as soon as he faail^ ' 
every clue to it The duchess of Alcncon, sister of Pranci^ j 
sent by her motlier to nemitiate at Madrid, spoke still morrf^ 
cleatly. She olfered Charles to abandon Italy, the project retT 

Bpecting which she disclosed, provided the emp — ' '" 

ring her brother to liberty, would renounce h 
making him purchase it at the price of one of the province^ 
of France. Pescara, finding that his court knew more than htf* 
had told, determined on adopting the part of provocative ag^nt 
instead of rebel ; he had only to choose between them. On the 
14th of October, 1525, he invited Morone to a last conference 
in the castle of Novara. After having made him explain all 
his projects anew, while Spanish officers hid b^ind the arras 
heard them, he caused him lo be arrested, seized all the for- 
tresses in the state of Milan, and laid siege to the caitle, in 
which the duke had shut himself up. He denounced to the 
emperor as traitors, tlie pope, and all the other Italians his ac- 
complices; but while he played this odious part, he was attack- J 
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ed by a bIow iliseaBe, of which he died on the 30lli of Novi 
ber, l->2ri, at the age of thirty-six, ablwrred by all Italy. 

Charles, abuBing- the Bdviinlao;eB which he had obtained, im- 
posed on Francix the treaty of Madrid, signed on Die 14th of 
January, 1526; by which the loiter abandoned Italy and the 
duchy of fiurgundy. He was set at liberty oo the IBth of 
Marcti Ibllowing; and almost immediately declared to tbe 
Italians, that he did not regard biroeelf bound by a treaty eX' 
torted from him by fiirce. On tbe 22d of Mby, he signed n 
league for the liberty of Italy with Clement ¥11^ the Vene- 
tians, and Francesco Sforza, but KtJU did not abandon tije policy 
of his mother: instead of thinking in earnest of restoring Italiaii 
iadcpendetice, and thus Bocuring the equilibrium of Europe, he 
liad only one purpose, — that of alamiing Charles with the Ital- 
ians; and waa ready to eacrifi.ce them as Goon as the emperor 
sliould abandon Burgundy. At the same time, his supineaeta, 
lose of pleasure, distrust of hia fortune, and repumtance to vio- 
late tlie treaty of Madrid, hindered him from fulfilling any d* 
tlie en^;agementa which he had contracted towards tbe Italians ; 
he sent them neither money, French cavalry, nor Swira fijTce& 
Charles, on Lite other hand, sent no supplies to pay his armies 
to Antiinio de Leyva, the conEtable Bourbon, and Hugo de Mon- 
^ada, their commandera. These troops were therefore obliged 
to live at free quarters, and the oppression of the whole cotin- 
Iry was still more dreadful than it had ever yet been. 

The defection of the duke of Milan, in particular, gave s 
nretence to Antonio de Leyva to treat the wretched Milanese 
with redoubled rigor, as if they could be responsille for what 
I,eyva called tlie treacliery of their master. The Spanish army 
was quartered on the citizens of Milan ; and there was not a 
soldier who did not make hia host a prisoner, keeping him 
bound at the fixt of the bed, or in the cellar, for the purpose 
of having him daily at hand, to ibrce him, by blows or iresh 
torture, to satisfy some new caprice. As soon as one wretched 
person died under his sufferings, or broke his bonds and ended 
his auflerings by a voluntary dealh, either precipitating himself 
through a window or into a well, the Simniard passed into an- 
other house to recommence on its proprietor the same torture. 
The Venetians and the pope had united their forces, under the 
command of the duke of Urbitio, who, exaggerating the taeticH 
□f Pri^pero Colonna, was ambitious of no other success in war 
than that of avoiding battle. He announced to the senate of 
Venice, that he woi^d not appraacli Milan till the French and 
Swiss, whose support he had been promised, joined him. His 
inaction, while witnessing so many horrors, reduced the Ital- 
ians to deBoair. Sforza, who had been nine months blocbM' 
in the castle of Milan, and who always hoped to be delini 
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by tlie duke of Urliiiio, wliose colors were in sight, supported 
tlie hst extremity of Lunger before be surrendered tu tbe 
Spaniards, on the 24tb of July, 152G, Tbe pope, meaiiwbile, 
was far froiD suspecting himself in any danger ; but his perBon- 
al enemy, I'ompeo CoIodqs, look advantage of the name of the 
inip?rial parly to caiae in the papal slate SOUO armed peasants, 
with wbom, on the 20th of September, he Eurprieod the Vati- 
can, pillaged the palace, as well as the teanple of t^t Peter, 
and constrained the pope to abjure the alliance of France and 
Venice. About the some time, George dc Fmndsberg, a Ger- 
man coniiottiere, entered Lombardy with 13,000 adventurers, 
whom be had engaged to tbliow him, and serve the emperor 
without pay, contenting themselveB with the pillage of that 
unhappy country. 

Tbe constable Bourbon, lo wbom Charles had given the 
chief command of his forces in Italy, determined to take ad- 
vantage of tliis new army, and unite it to that lor which at 
Milan he had now no furtlier occasion ; but it was not witbnut 
great difficulty that he could persuade the Spaniards lo quit 
that city, where they enjoyed the savage pleasure of inflicting 
torture on their hosts. At length, however, he succeeded in 
leading them to Pavia. On the 30th of January, 1527, he jom- 
ed Frundaberg, wlio died soon after of apoplexy. Bourbon now 
remained alone charged with tbe command of this fitrmidable 
araif, already exceeding 25,000 men, and continually joined on 
its route by disbanded eoldiers and brigands intent on pillage. 
The constable hod neitlier money, equipments, nor arfillerj, 
and very few cavalry; esery town shut its gates on his ap- 
pronch, and he was oilen on the point of wantii^ provisionH. 
He took the road of southern Italy, and entered Tuscany, still 
uncertain whether he should pillage Florence or Rome. The 
marquis of Saluzzo, with a email army, retreated before him ; 
the duke of Urbino followed in his rear, but always beeping 
out of reach of battla. At last, Bourbon took tbe road to Rome, 
by the valley of the Tiber. On the 5th of May, 1&37, he ap. 
lived before the capital of Christendom. Clement, long alarm- 
ed at his march, had, on the I5th of March, signed a truce nf 
eight months with Iho viceroy of Naples, and dismissed his 
tioapB, never imagining that one of the emperor's tieulenanls 
would not respect the engagements of the other. On the ap. 
protch of Bourbon, however, the walla of Rome were agam 
mounted with engines of war. The next day, the 6lh of May, 
this renegade prince led his troops to tbe assault of the city. 
He was killed near the Janiculuni, while mounting the first 
Bcaling-ladder. His lall did not stop the terrific buid of rob- 
bers which be led. The victorious army scaled tlie wa"~ 
trliieh were ill defended j and spread terror ttwvu;^^^^ 
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tera of the Borgo, Valican, and Trastevere. In a few hours 
tliey were niBBters of tliQ whole city, Clement having neglect- 
ed to dcBtroy the bridges on tiie Tiber. 

The capiul of Christendom wag then abandoned to a pillage 
unparalleled in the moBt cdftmilouB period — that of the firEl 
triumph of barbariem over civilization: neither Akric the Goth, 
Itor Genseric the Vandal, had treated it with like ferocity. Not 
only was all tliat could be seized in every house and every ahop 
carried 06] but the peasants of the fieje of Colonna took posses- 
sion of the heavy furniture which did not tempt the cupidity 
of the soldier. From the day on which these barbarianB en- 
tered llie cily, all peretHta! protection was withdrawn ; women 
were abandoned to the outrages of the victors ; and tanctua- 
ties, enriched by the veneration of Christendom for twelve cen- 
turies, were devoted la spoliation. The squares before tlie 
churches were strewed with the ornamenta of the altar, relict^ 
and other sacred thin^ whicli the soldiers threw into the street 
after having torn off the gold and silver which adorned them. 
Men, women, and children were seized, whenever their captors 
could fiattei themselves that they Imd concealed some treaEure, 
or that there was any (Hie sufiiciently interested for them to 
p«y their ranaom. Every house resounded with the cries atid 
kmentBtions of wretched persons thus subjected to the torture; 
and this dreadful state of crime and agony lasted not merely 
days, but was prolraiged for more than nine months : it wbb not 
till the 17tli of February, 1528, tliat the prince of Orenee, one 
of tlie French lords who had accompanied Bourbon in his re- 
bellion, finally withdrew from Rome all of this army that vice 
and disease had spared. The Germans, indeed, after the first 
few days, had shesthod their swords, to plunge into druuhen- 
ness and the tuoet brutal debauchery ; hut the Spaniards, up (o 
the last hour of their stay in Rome, iodelatigable in their cold- 
blooded cruelty, continued to invent Iresh torture to extort new 
ransoms from all who fell into their hands; even the pla^e, 
the consequence of so much sutfermg, moral and physical, 
which broke out amidst all these horrors, did not moke Uie ra- 
pacious Spftniard loose his prey. 



more tlisn two years after tlie sack of Rome ; hut it only added 
to the desolation of Italy, and destroyed alike in aJI the Italian 
provinces the last remains of prosperity. On tho IBth of Au- 
gust, 1627, Henry VIII. of Enciand and Francis I. contracted 
tie treaty of Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two sovereigns 
announced, of the pope. A powerful French army, commanded 
by Lautree, enteral Italy in the same month, by iJie province 
of Alexandria. They surprised Pavia on the 1st of OctobcTi 



and during eight days barbarouslj pillaged that great city, un- 
der pretence of avenging the tleteal ol' [iieir king under ita 
walls. After thla succtas, Laiitrec!, instead of completing the 
conquest of Loniburdy, directed bip march towards the Eouth ; 
renewed the alliance of France with the duke oi" Perraj^ to 
Vbose son was given in marriage a daughter of Louie XIL, 
sister of the queen of France. He secured the friendship of 
tlie Florentine republic, which, on the 17th of the preceding 
May, had taken advantage of the diatreFe and captivity of the 
pope, IQ recover ita liberty, and to re-eatnblish its government 
in the Eame Ibnn in which it stood in 1512. The pope, learn- 
ing that Lautrec had arrived at Orvieto, escaped troni the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo on the 9tli of December, and look refuge in 
the French camp. The Spaniaid Alarcon had detained him 
captive, with thirteen cardinal during aix months, in tJiat fbr- 
Ireas ; ajid, though the plague had broken out there, he did not 
relftx in hia severity. Atler having received 400,U00 ducats for 
his ransom, instead of releaainf Iiini, as he had engaged to do 
the next day, it is probable UialTie sufered him to escape, lest 
Ilia own soldiers should arrest him m order tn extort a second 

Iviutrec passed the Tronto to enter the Abiuzzi with hia 
powerful army on the lOlh of February, 1528. The banditti 
v.hom Charles V. called his soldiers, whom he never paid, and 
who showed no disposition to obedience, were c&ntoned at Mil- 
an, Rome, Knd the principal cities in Italy : they divided their 
time between debauchery and thy inflicticai of torture on their 
hosts i thetr officers were unable to induce them to leave tho 
towns and advance towards the enemy. The people, in tlte ex- 
cess of suflering, met every change with eagemesa, and re- 
ceived I^utrec as a deliverer. He would probably have ob- 
tained completo success, if Francis liad not just at thifl moment 
withheld the monthly advance of money which he had prom- 
ised. That monarch, identilying his pride of royalty with 
pwdigalilj', exhausted his finances in pleasures and ectertain- 
inents ; his want of economy drew on him all hia dieastera. 
lautrec, on his side, althougli he had many qualities of a good 
{^neral, was Imtiih, proud, and ob^inate : he piqued liimself on 
doing always the opposite of wliat he was couufeUcd. Disre- 
garding tiie national peculiarities of tlie French, he attempted 
m war to discipline them in slow and regular movements. He 
lost valuable time in Apulia, where he took and sacked Melfi, 



a the 23d nf Mareh, with a barbarity worlliy of his adversa- 
ries, the Spaniards: he did not arrive till the Ist of May before 
NaplesL The prince of Omnge had jiiat entered that city with 



the army which had Mcked Borne, hut of which the greater 
part had been carried off by a dreadiiil morlalitj^ tb& v- 
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quence and pumBhmeat of its vices and crimes. Instead of 
vigorously attacking them, iautrec, in spile of the warni re 
inonstrancea of hia officers, persisted in reducing' Naples by 
blockade ; thus exposing hia army to the infiuence of a destruc 
live climate. The imperial fleet was destroyed, on the 2Stb of 
May, in the gulf of Salerno, by Filippino Doria, who was in 
tbe pay of France. The inhabitants of Naples eiperienced the 
most cruel privations, and gickness soou made great Uavoc 
amongst them : but a malady not lees tktal broke out at the 
same time in tlie French camp. The Boliiiers, under a burning 
BUD, surrounded with putrid water, condemned to every kind la 
privation, harassed hy the light cavalry of the enemy, mfinitely 
superior to theirs, sank, one after the other, under pestilentiaj 
fevers. In the middle of June, the French reckoned in their 
camp 2-5,000 men ; by the 2d of August, there did not remain 
4000 lit for service. At this period all the springs were dry, 
Knd the troops began to suffer from hunger and UiireL Lao- 
trec, ill as he was, hod tili then supported the army by his 
coura^ and invincible obstinacy ; but, worn out at last, he ex- 
pired m the night of the 15th of August : — almost all the other 
officers died in like manner. The marquis de Saliices, on 
whom the command of the army devolved, telt the necessity of 
a retreat, but knew not how la secure it in presence of such a, 
superior force. He tried to escape from the imperialists, by 
taking advantage of a tremendous storm, in tlie night of the 
ji9th of August ; but was soon pursued, and overtaken at Arer- 
sa, where, on the 30th, he was forced to capitulate. The maga- 
zines and hospitals at Capua were, at the same time, given up 
to the Spaniards, Tlie prisoners and the sick were crowded 
together in the stables of the Magdalen, where contagion ac- 
guired new force. The Spaniards loresaw it, ajid watched with 
lodifierence the agony and death of all ; Ibr nearly all of tlial 
brilliant army perished — a few invalids only ever returned lo 
France. 

During the same campaign another French army, conducted 
by Francois de Bourbon, count de St. Pol, had entered Lom- 
bardy, at the moment when Henry duiie of Brunswick led 
thither n German, army. Henry, finding nothing more to pil- 
lage, announced that his mission was to punish a rebellious na- 
tion, and put to the sword al! the inhabilanis of the village* 
through which he pa»«d. Milan was at once a prey to ^miite 
and the plague, ^gravated by the cupidity and cold-blooded 
(ferocity of I^yva, who still commanded the Spanish garrison. 
Leyva seized al! the provisions brought in frwn the country ; 
and, to profit by the general misery, resold them at an enora 
price. Genoa had remained subject to the French, and 
litde less oppressed ; none of iu republican institutiaH ~ 




any longer respected : but a great admirsi slill rendered it 
lustrious. Andrea Bona had culiecled a fleet, on board of whiGh 1 
he summoned all the eiiterpriEing spirits of Liguria : bis Oft- 1 
phew Filippino, who had Juet gained a victory over the impB- ] 
mJistB, was biH lieutenant. The Doriae demendcd the n~ ' 
tion of liberty to their country as the price of their b 
unable to obtain it from the French, they paeecd o 
imperialists. Assured by the piomiseB of C---'™ 
senCed Ihemselvee, on the 12tn of Septi^inl: 
excited their countrymen to i-evolt, and conEtrained the French 
to evacuate the town : they made thcmeelves mastera of Savona 
on the 21ijt of October, and a few days ttiterwards of Castel- 
letto. Doria then proclaimed the republic, and re-cBt;i,bliGbeiI 
onoe more the freedom of Geuoo, at the moment when all tree- 
dom wiiH near its end in Italy. The winter passed in Buffering 
and inaction. The following year, Antonio de Leyva EUrpriasd 
the count de St. Pol at Landriano, on the aisl of J.me, 1528, 
uid made him prisoner, with all the principal officers of the 
French army. The rest dispersed or returned to France. TJua 
was the last military incident in this dreadful war. 

Peace was ardently desired on all sides; negotiations weie 
actively carried on ; hut every potentate sought to deceive hia 
ally, in order to obtain better conditions from his adversary. 
Margaret of Austria, the sister of the emperor's father, and 
Louisa of Savoy, the mother of the king of France, met at Cam- 
bray ; and in conference, to which no witnesses were admitted, 
arranged wliat was called " Le train det demes." Clement 
VIL had at the same time a nuncio at Barcelona, who negott»- 
ted witli the emperor. The latter was impatient to amiTiffe 
the affairs of Italy, in order to pass into Germany. Not omy 
had Solinian Invaded Austria, sjid, on the 13th of September, 
arrived under the wallsof Vienna, but the reformation irf Luther 
escited in all t)ie north of Germany a continually increasing 
ferment On tlie 20th of June, 15ii9, Charles signed at Barce- 
lona a treaty of perpetual alliance with the pope : by it he en- 
gaged to sacrifice the republic of Florence to the pope's — 
geanee, and to place in the service of Clement, In order tt 
.oomplish it, all the bri^nda who had previously devastated Iti^. 
Florence was to he given in sovereigntv to the bastard AlexaiH ^ 
der de' Medici, who was to marry an illegitimate daughter t£ 
Cbarles V. On the 5th of August fallowing, Louis and Marga- 
ret signed the treaty of Cam bray, by which France abandoned, 
without reserve, all its Italian allies to tlie caprices of Charlea; 
who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and restored to Franctl 
his Iwu sons, who bad been retained as lioetagea. Charles ar- 
rived U Genoa, <Hi board the fleet of Andrea Doria, on the I3th 
<fA<WaL The pope awaited him at Bolof^joa^ ioL<A ^^"J^ W I 
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made hia entry on the 5th of November. He sumnioned thither 
all the princes of Italy, or their deputies, and Irented them with 
more moderation than might have been expected a.fter the 
Bhaineflil abandonment of them by Fraace. Ab he knew the 
health of Pifncesco SIbrza, duke of Milan, to be in a declining 
state, which promised but few years oflife, he granted blm the 
reBtitution of his duchy far the sum of 900,000 ducala, which 
Sfbrza was to pay at different terms: they had not nil fallen 
due when that prince died, tai the 24tli of October, 1535, with- 
out issue, and his estates escheated to the emperor. On the 
33d of December, 1529, Charles granted peace to the Vene- 
tians ; who restored him only some places jn Apulia, and gave 
up lUvenna and Cervia to the pope. On tlie 30th of Marcli, 
Alphonso d'Este also signed a treaty, by which he referred his 
ditlerences with the pope to the arbitration of the emperor. 
Charles did not pronounce on them till the following year. IIo 
conferred on Alphonso the possession of Modena, Reggio, and 
Bubbiera, as lie^ of the empire; and he made the pope give 
him the investiture of Ferrara. On the 15th of March, 15a}, a 
diploma of the emperor raised the marquisate of Mantua to a 
duchy, in fevor of Frederick de Goniaga. The duke of Savoy 
and tiie marquis de UontferraL till then protected by Prance, 
arrived at Bologna, to place themstjlves under the protection 
of the emperor. The duke of Urbino was recommended to him 
by the Venetians, and obtained some promises of fiivor. The 
republics of Genoa, Sienna, and Lucca had permission to vege- 
tate under the imperial protection ; and Charles, having received 
from the pope, at Bologna, on the 22d of February and 24th of 
March, the two crowns of Lombardv and of llie empire, depart- 
ed in the beginning of April for Germany, in order to escape 
witnessing the odious service, in which he consented thai hia 
troops should be employed against Florence. 



CHAP. XVI. 
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Thb evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Charles 
when he first invaded that country, opened its galea to all di6' 
transalpine nations; from that period Italy was rava^red, during 
thirty-six years, by Germans, French, Spaniards, Swiss, an3 
even Turks. The;' inflicted on her culamiti'i beyond example 
in history; calamities so much the more keenly felt, na themiE, 
fferers were more civilized, and the authors more h ' " 
The Fnuch invasion ended in giving to the greatest 
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of France the dominian of that country, eo rich, so induElrious^ 
and of which the potsessioii was sought arilently by hII. Never 
would tlie hnuHG of Austria have achieved the coiHiuest of Italy, 
if Charles Vlll., Louis Xil., and Francia 1. had aot prevluu^y 
destroyed the wealth and military organization df the nation ; 
if they had not themselves introduced the Spaniards into the 
kinffdom of Naples, aiid the Germans into the states of Venice; 
forgetting that botli must soon after be subject lo Charles V. 
The independence of Italy would have been beneficial to 
France: the rapacious and improvident policy which made 
Fiance seek subjects where it should only have sought allies, 
was the origin of a hug train of disasters to the French. 

A period of three centuries of weakness, humiliation, and 
Bufiering, in Italy, began In the year 1530; frorn that time she 
was always oppressed by fbrelguera, and enervated and corrupt- 
ed by her masters. These lost reproached her with the vices 
of which they were themselves the aulliors. After having re- 
duced her to the impoiisibility of resisting', they accused her of 
cowardice when she submitted, and of releljion when she made 
efforts ta vindicate herselE The Italiann, daring this long pe- 
riod of slavery, were ag'itated with the desire of becoming once 
more a nation : as, however, tJiey had lost the direction of their 
own aflkir^ they ceased to have any history which could ba 
called theirs i their misfbrtuues have become but episodes in 
the historiea of other nations We should not, however, look 
upon the task which we have imposed on ourselves as con- 
cluded, if we did not distinguish, amidst this general subjuga- 
tion, the particular calamities which closed the existence of 
the republics which still remained independent after the coro- 
nation of Charles V. 

The Florentines, who, from 1512, had been victimaof all the 
feults of Leo X. and Clement VII., — who had been drawn into 
all the oscillations of their policy, and called upon to make pro- 
digious sacrifices of money gir projecte with which tliey had 
not even been made acquainted, — were taught under these 
pojiea to detest tlie yoke of the Medici. When the constable 
Bourbon approached their walls in his march to Rome, on the 
S6th of April, 1X!7, they were on llie point of recovering their 
liberty: the cardinal de Cortona, who commanded for the pope 
' at Florence, had distributed arms among the citizens for their 
defence ; and they determined to employ them for their libera- 
tion: but the terror which this army oi brigands inspired did 
tlie cardinal the service of repressing insurrection. When, how- 
ever, they heard soon after of the l&king of Rome, snd of the 
captivity of the pope, all the most notable citizens presented 
themBulves in their civic dress to the cardiiml de Cortona : de- 
clared firmly, but with calmness, that tUe^ >ii«,t.^ Wx 
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(Vee : and compelled him, with the two bflalard Medici whom 
he brought up, to cjuit the city. It was on the 17th of May, 
1527, that the lieutenant of Ciement obeyed ; and the constitu- 
tion, such OS it existed in 1512, with its grand council, was re- 
stored without change, except that the office of gonfalonier was 
declared annual. The first person invested witli this charge 
was Nicolo Capponi, a man enthusiastic in religion, and mode- 
rate in politics: ho was the son of Pietro Capponi, who had 
braved Charles VIII. In 1529, he was succeeded by Baldassare 
Carducci, whose character was more energetic, and opinions 
more demncratic. Carducci was succeeded, in 1530, by Raf- 
&ele Girolami, who witnessed the end of the rq)ublic. 

Florence, during the whole period of ila glory and power, 
had neglected the arts of war ; it reckoned for its defence on 
the adventurers whom its wealth could summon from all parts 
to its service ; and set but little value on a courage which men, 
without any other virtue, were so eager to sell to the highest 
bidder- Since the transalpine nations had beeim to subdue 
Jlaly to their tyranny, these hirelin|r arms sufficed no longer 
for the public safety. Statesmen be^n to see the necessity of 
givin| the republic a protection within itself! Macchiavelli, 
who died on the 2-2d of June, 1527, six weeks after the reslora- 
tion of the popular government, had been long enga|red in per- 
suading his fellow-citizens of the necessity of awakening a mil- 
itary spirit in the people: it was he who caused the coimtry 
militia, named rordinanxa, to be formed into regiments. A 
body of mercenaries, organized by Giovanni de' Medici, a dis- 
tant kinsman of the popes, served at the time as a military 
school for the Tuscans, among whom alone the corps hnd been 
raised : it acquired a high reputation under the name of barcde 
nere. No infentry equalled it in courage and intelligence. 
Five thonaand of these warriors served under Lautrec in the 
kingdom of Naples, where Ihey almost all perished. When, 
towards the end of the year 15^, the norentines perceived 
that their situation became more and more critical, they form- 
ed, among those who enjoyed the greatest privileges m their 
country, two bodies of militia, which displayed the utmost valor 
for its defence. The first, consisting of 300 young men of nohia 
families, undertook the guard of the palHce, and the support of 
the constitution ; the second, of 4000 soldiers drawn only from 
among families having a risrht to sit in the council-general, 
were called the civic militia; both soon found opportunities 
of proving that generosity and patriotism siitlice to create, in a 
very short period, the best soldiers. The illostrions Michael 
Angelo was charged to superintend the fortifications of Flor- 
ence i they were completed in the month of April, 1529, Lost- 
ly, tbe ten commissioners of war chose for the command of ths 
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city MttlatGBtti Baglioni of Perugia, who was recommended to 
them aa much for his liotred of tlie Medici, who had unjustly 
put his ftlher to death, as for his reputation for valor and mili- 
tary lalent 

Clement VII. sent against Florence, his native country, 
very prince of Orajige, the aucceesor of Bourbon, who had ni 
bim prisoner at Rome ; ajid with him that very army of robbers, 
which bad overwhelmed the holy see, and its eubjects, witb, 
misery mid every outrage. This army entered Tuscany in the 
montli of September, 1529, and took poesesEion of Cortotia, 
Arezzo, and all the upper Val d'Amo. On the 14th of October, 
the prince of Orange encamped in the plain of Hipoli, al tha ' 
foot of the walls of Florence ; ajid, towarda the end of Decern-' ' 
ber, Ferdinand de Gonznga led on the right bank of the Ami), ' 
another imperial army, composed of 20,0(K) Spaniards and Ger-^ 
mans, which occupied witliout reaislance Pietoia and Praia *J 
Notwithstanding the immense superiority of their forces, the iro- ^ 
perialists did not attempt to mike a breach in the walla of FID^''','* 
ence; they resolved to make themselvea masters of the city by" 
blockade. The Florentines, on the contrary, animated br ' 

fireacbera who inherited the zeal of Savonarola, and wfaounilea' 
iberty with religion bb an object of their worahip, were eager , 
fijr battle: they made frequent atlackson the whole line of their ' 
enemies, led in tnrna by Malatesia Saglioni and Stefsno Co- 
lonna. They made nightly salliea, covered with while shirta 
to distinguish each other in the dark, and succes^vely anrpiised 
the ■posts of the imperialists; but the alight advantages, thus 
obtamed, could not disguise the growing danger of the repub- 
lic France had abandoned them to Iheir enemies; there re- 
mained not one ally either in Italy or the rest of Europe; while 
the army of the pope and emperor comprehended all the sur- 
vivors of those soldiere who )iad so long been the terror of Italy 
by their courage and ferocity, and whose warlike ardor was 
now redoubled by the hope of the approaching pillage of the 
richest city in the WesL 

The Florentines had one EolitHry chunce of deliverance. 
Francesco Ferrucci, one of their citizens, who had learned the 
art of war in the bande nere, and joined to a mind full of 
n unconquerable intrepidity and an ardent patriot- 
ism, was not shut up within the walls of Florence: he had 
been named commissary general, with unlimited power over 
all that remained without the capital. Perrjcci was at first 
engaged in conveying provisions from Empoli to Florence: he " 
afterwards lonk Volterra Irom the imperialists; and, having' -i 
formed a small army, proposed t« the signoria to seduce all the 'A 
adventurers and brigands from the imperial army, by promising jj 
Uiem another pillage of the pontifical court, and sr '■ — "" 
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that, to march al theic liead on Home, frighten Clemenl, und 
force him lo grant peace U their country. The signoria. re- 
jected this plan as too daring, Fermcci then formed a second, 
which was little \em bold. He departed from Volterra, made 
the tour of Tuscany, which the imperial troops traversed in 
every direction, coUecleii at Leghorn, Pisa, the Val di Nievole, 
and in the mountains of f^stoia, every soldier, every man of 
courage, still devoted to the republic ; and, after having thus in- 
creased his army, he intended to Ikll on the imperial camp be- 
fore Florence, and force the prince of Orange, wlio began to 
feel the want of money, to raise the siege. Ferrucci, with ao 
intrepidity equal to his skill, led his little troop, from the 14th 
of July to the ad of August, 1530, Uirougli numerous bodiea of 
imperialista, who preeeiled, followed, and surrounded him on 
all sides, as far as Gavinina, four miles from San Murcello, in 
the mnunta.ins of Piatoia. He entered that village about mid- 
day, on the 3J of August, with 3000 infantry and 500 cavalry. 
The prince of Orange, at the sacne tinie, entered by another 

Sate, with a part of the army which hesieged Florence. The 
iSerent corps, which hod on every side baraesed Ferrucci in 
his march, poured in upon him from all (juorEers : the battle in- 
Btantly he^an, and was fought with relentless Tuts within the 
walls of Gavinana. Philibert de Challon, prince of Orange, in 
whom tliat house became extinct, was killed by a double shot, 
and his corps put to flight ; hut other bands of imperialists suc- 
cessively arrived, and continually renewed the attack on a small 
force exhausted with fatigue ; 2000 Florentines were already 
stretched on the field of battle; when Ferrucci, pierced with 
several mortal wounds, was borne bleeding to tlie presence of 
bia personal enemy, Fahrizio Maramaldi, a Calabrese, who com- 
marided the light cavalry of the emperor. The Calahrese 
Blabbed him several times in his rage ; while Ferrucci calmly 
Bald, " Thou wouldat kill a dead man !" The republic perished 
with bun. 

When news of the disaster at Gavinona reached Florence, 
the consternation was extreme. Baglioni, who for some days 
had been in treaty with the prince of Orange, and who was 
accused of having given him notice of the project of Ferrucci, 
declared that a longer resistance was impossible, and that he 
was determined to save an imprudent city, which seemed bent 
upon its own ruin. On the 8th of August he opened the bas- 
tion, in which he was stationed, to an imperial captain, and 
planted his artillery bo as to command the town. The citizen^ 
in conaternation, abandoned the defence of the walls, tn pmnlnv 

themselves in concealing their valuable effecla in the cl ^ 

and the signoria nequamted Ferdinand de GonzagB, who fej 
succFeded Uie prince of Orange in the command of the U 
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thai liey were ready to capitulate. The terma granted on the 
12th of August, 15i)U, ivero less rigorous thito tjie Florentinea 
might have appreh ended. Tliey were to pay a gratuity of 
80,000 crowns to the army which besieged tJiera, and to recall 
the MedicL In return, a complete amnesty was to be granted 
to all who had ucted (gainst that femily, the pope, or Uie em- 
peror. But Clement had no intention to observe any of the en- 
gagementa contracted in his name. On the 20th of August, 
be caused the parliament, in the name of the sovereign people, 
to create a balia, which was to exeeutu Uie vengeance of which 
he would not himself take the responsitnlit; : he subjected to 
the torture, and aft;erwards puni^ed with exile or death, by 
means of 'his haiia, all the patriots who had eignalized them- 
aelvea by their zeal for liberty. In the first month 130 illus- 
trioua citiiens were banished ; before the end of tlie year there 
were more than 1000 auBercra : every Florentine fiimily, even 
among those most devoted to the Medici, had soma one mem- 
ber among the proscribed. 

Alexander, the bastard Mediri, whom Clement had appointed 
chief of tlie Florentine republic in preference to his cousin 
Hyppolito, did not return to his coimlry till the 5th of July, 
ISll : he was the bearer of a rescript from the emperor, which 
gave Florence a constitution nearly monarchical; but, so fer 
irom coniining himself within the limits traced, Alexander 
oppressed the people with the tnofit grievous tyranny. Cruelty, 
debauchery, and extortion, marked him for public hatred. On 
the 10th oF August, 1535, he caused to be poisoned his couain, 
the cardinal Ippolito, who undertook the defence of his fellow- 
countrymen against him. He at last, on tlie 6tli of January, 
1537, was himself assassinated by his kinsman and companion 
in licentiousness, I/irenzino de' Medici. 

But the deatli of Alexander did not restore freedom to hia 
country. The agents of his tyranny, the most able but also the 
most odioua of whom was the historian Guicciardini, needed a 

Since for their protector. They made choice of Cosmo de' 
edici, a young man of nineteen, descended in the fourth gen- 
eration irom Lorenzo, the brother of tlie former Cosma On 
flie 9th of January, 1537, they proclaimed him dube of Flor- 
Hice, hopinif to guide him henceforth at their pleasure; but 
they were deceived. Tliia man, fiilse, cold-blooded, and fero- 
cious, who had all the viceHof FilippoTI., and who slirenkfrom 
no crime, soon got rid of hia counsellors, as well as of his ad- 
versaries. Cosmo I., in 1569, obtained from the pope Pius V. 
the title of crand-dake of Tuscany ; a title that the emperor 
would not then acknowledge, though he afterwards, in 1575, 
granted it to the son of Cosmo. Seven grand-dukes of tliat 
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family reigned successively at Florence. The lost, Giao Gs»*S 
tone, died on tbe 9Ui of July, ITSl. M 

It was Cosmo who aboliBued the oame of republic at Sieniiq^| 
&s he had Hx-^ at Florence. Tliat city, £0 long failhliil to tlt3 
Ghibeline party, had evinced the eame devotion to the einpeiwfl 
in tlie viiia of the beginning of the century. CharleB V. totdtj 
advantage of it to introduce into Sienna a Spanish gajTiK%-^ 
destined to overavke Tuscany and tiie court of Rome ; but tbej 
Spaniards showed there, as everywhere else, the characteristieJ 
pride, cupidity, and ferocity which had rendered them univefaj 
ra,lly odious. On the 11th of Auguat, 1552, tlie Sienneae, un^B 
b)e to bear with them any longer, rose against them, dronH 
lliem out, end introduced a. French gairibon in their steaaB 
Cosmo pledged himself to remain neutral in the war li@h(eM| 
up njiew between the French and the imperialists: he, nevfl|j|H 
iJieless, on the 2Tth of January, 1554, attacked, without a^M 
declaration of war, the Siennese, whoce city he hoped to tal^H 
by surprise. Having tailed in this atlacb, he gave the commoajH 
of his army to the ferocious inarqnis de Marignaoo, wlio un* ^ 
derlook to reduce it by lamine. The first act of Marignano 
was to masracre without mercy nil the women, children, aged, 
and sick, whom the Siennese, beginning to feel the want of ' 
provisions, had sent out of the town : every peasant discovered 
carrying provisions into Sienna was immediately hung before 
its gates. The villages and fortresses of the Siennece, (or the 
most part, attempted to remain fiiithfu! to the republic ; but in 
all those which held out until the cannun was planted against 
their walls, the inhabitants were inhumanly put to death. It 
was then that the edge of tlie sword or lajnine destroyed the 
rustic population, particularly that of the coast of Maremms, 
covered with forests at this day. The Maremmane fever over- 
ran that desolate district ; and those who at the peace returned 
there to reap the inheritance of the victims of Marignano, e( 
iell themselves the victims of that disease. The city of Sier 
at last capitulated, on the 3d of April, 1555 ; and its capitult^ 
tion was not better respected than that of Florence. Seltil 
and exile were the lot of those generous citizens to whom « 



duke of Florence mitil the 19th of July, 1557. 

After the subjugation of Sienna, there remained i 
only three republics, Lucca, Genoa, and Venice, unless it m , 
be permitted to reckon San Marino, a iree village, situated H 
the summit of a mountain of Romagno, which has slike et 
both usurpation and nistory until our own time. . _ 

In 1516, Lucca had a gonlilonier, named Francesco SurW* 
machi, who fbniicd the bold project of restoring liberty to all 
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the republics of Tuscany. Tlie militia of Lticca, 
only 2000, were lo be reviewed by him on a giveo day, after 
which he was to lead them suddenly across tlie mountains to 
Pisa, in order to rouse that warlike city lo revolt : detachments 
were, at the same time, to be sent to excite similar insurrec- 
tions at Pescia, Pisloia, Florence, Bologna, Sienna, and Peru- 
gia. Popular governments were everywhere to be organized, 
and the difierent towns were to tbrm one confederation. 

Cbsries V., then engaged in Germany in combating the 
league of Smalkalde, was supposed not to be in a situation to 
defend Italy. Bui the spies of Cosmo discovered the plot The 
duke of Florence demanded the punishment of the conspiratora 
fixim the magistrates of Lucca; who, trembling at the empe- 
ror's displeasure, delivered fiurlamschi lo the lieutenant of 
Charles at Milan. The first magistrate of a republic, calling 
itself stiU free, was tortured, and afterwards beh^ed, by order 
of a foreign governor. From that period Lucca was riJed bjf 
a narrow aristocracy, called in derision t sigTUiri del cerchMi- 
JV) ; because the magistracies passed among them from one to 
the other in rotation as in a circle. The Martiniana law, pro- 

Swed on the 9th of November, 1556, by the gonfidoniec Martin 
ernardini, excluded from office every man who was not de- 
scended from tamilicB which hod an hereditary ehare in the 
sovereignty of the republic : of tliose there were not, in the 
year IWII, more than 163; and at the last enumeration, made 
m 1797, there were not more than 88. They were, neverthe- 
less, lo furnish a signoria, composed of a gonfalonier, nine an- 
ziani, a senite of thirty-six members, and a Brand counci] of 
ninety. This jealous aristocracy, bated by the people, could 
not maintain itself from the moment it came in contact witii 
the French of the revolution. These last took posse.ssion of 
Tuscany, on the 15th of October, 1800; on the 25th of De- 
cember, 1801, the Lucchese gave themselves a representative 
constitution ; and on the 4th of June, 1805, they demanded of 
Napoleon a sovereign of bis femily. His sister, the princess 
Elise, was, on the 23d of June following, invested with Ihe 
principality of Lucco, hut with laws which secured to the citi- 
zens and people more equality and freedom than they liad for 
B lon^ period enjoyed. 

Andrea Doria restored the name of republic to Genoi, his 
ntttive country, but with it he restored neither liberty nor mde- 
pendeiice. He constituted for the government of the republic 
a narrow aristocracy, which lie continued to rule with his 
nephew Giannettino, He, at the same time, attached his coun- 
try to the house of Austria, with a submission which the great- 
er number of Genoese felt as the deepest humiliation. It was 
to throw off the double yoke of ll\ft S^suKwia asi^ ^S,"^«™. 
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that Gian Luigi de' Fiesclii formed a coospiracy, celebrated 
alike in history auii poetry. FieEchi brougltt down the vaasala 
of ills vast fiets in the mountains; he had roused and inllaincd 
the portisaoa of ancient freedom : he combmed with nil these 
the restless Epirils whiuh desired only confusion and a change. 
In fine, he secured the aid of Fiance ; and on the 2d of Janu< 
ary, 1547, seized the port, fleet, and gates of the city. Gian- 
nettino Doria was killed a^ he endeavored to appease the sedi 
tioD. The aged Doria fled; tlie revolution was accomplished: 
hut Gian Luigi de' Fieschi, wlio should direct its course, wai 
nowhere to be found. In passing from one galley to anothei. 
he hod fallen unperccived into the sea, and, beins loaded witt 
heavy armor, was drowned. His companions, without a chief, 
knew no longer what was lo ho done. Tliough victors, they 
already treated with the signoria as if vanquished; and con- 
tented themselves with the promiae of an amnesty. The Do- 
rias did not observe tliis pledge; all the conspirators whom 
they could seize were executed. It was not tjll after the death 
of Andrea Doria, which took place only on the 25tli of Novem- 
ber, 156(1, that the Genoese limited, though in a smsll decree, 
the rights of the aristocracy; they adniilted, on tlie 17u of 
March, 1576, a body of new nobles info the government They 
also preserved, with jealoosy, the little that remained of their 
independence. The court of Spain repeatedly endeavored to 
suppress the name of republic, and to overawe tliem by a 
citaiiel ; but they twice defeated its attempts, in 1548 and 
157L 

The aristocracy of Genoa was again, in 1628, endangered 
by a conspiracy. The families inscribed on the golden book, 
kod having the right to sit in council, including the new as 
well Bfi ancient nobility, did not exceed in number 170 ; but 
there were in Liguria at least 450 families equally noble, deco- 
rated with titles, possessing flefs, prelacies, commaTideries, and 
hereditary wealth, who were excluded from all share in the 
govenuneuL Julius Cesar Vachero persuaded tliese to atd him 
m seizing a sovereignty from which (hey thought themselves 
unjustly excluded. Vachero was a merchant of immense 
wealth, who had adopted the Spanish manners, then predomi- 
nant in Italy. Hia palace was always filled with bravos; ha 
Qever walked out without having numbers in his train; who- 
ever offended liim immediately fell under the dagger of the 
assassin, who escaped from justice by intimidating uie judges 
or witnesses with iVeah criraea All tlie families not inscribed 
on the golden book promised to unite their bravos to those of 
Vachero, On the 1st of April, 1628, thoy were to make a 
joint attack upon the public palace, massacre all the ancient 
aobility, and. new-model the govermuent, under the protection 
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of the duke of Savoy r but the plot was discovered the evenin 
prcciNimg that deftineil tor its execution. Vacliero unl bevi 
ral of lijs accomplices were arrested snd executed. 

The Genoese in the same century experienced a great ci. 
lainitj. On the 18th of May, 1684, their capital wbb bonibard>. I 
ed by the fleet of Louis XIV. ; who felt his royal dignity of * 
fended by so small a people daring' to resiEt his will. He de^ i 
manded the establishment of a dep6t at Savona, to provision 
with salt and ammunition of war his fortress of Casal de Mc 
ferrat Tlie senate of Genoa refused their consent to an 
tablishment alike contrary to their neutrality and independences 
The marquess de Siegnelay punished tliem by pouring on this 
city 14,000 bombs in three days: the public palace was more 
than half destroyed ; and the whole town would have been 
ruined, if the doge liad not consented to proceed to Paris with 
four senatoiB to make his apology to the king. 

Dignity and grandeur still characterized the doge, even m 
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and more narrow aiid e^scluaive. It adopted the manners of the 
SpaniftTcla, under whose protection it had risen. The Genoese 
nobles, like the grandees of Spain, always kept a band of as- 
sasBins in their pay ; and it was by the dagger atone that they 
Bousht to make themselvefl feared or respected. The sovereign 
nobility, prodigal and voracious, created by their pomp wnnta 
beyond their resources; accordingly, they stooped to the meet 
di^raceful depredations to obtain money. The state could 
moke no contract without being robbed : it was cheated in the 
victualling of ibrtreases, and of the navy, and in the payment 
of troops; every place was &n object of sale, and justice was 
venal in the tribunals. The subjects of the eastern and west^ 
em coasts, called the two RMere, and of Corsica, frequently 
revolted in order to throw off a yoke which had become odious 
to them. In the eighteentli century the Corsicans redoubled their 
efforts to rid themselves of the tyranny of Genoa. PVom the 
year 1730 to the 15th of May, 1708, Corsica maintained an ob- 
Btinate war against (he republic; which esteemed itself fortu- 
nate in prevailing on France to accept all its rights to that isl- 
and in paymftit of a debt contracted with the French Kir the 
purpose of subduing its revolted subjects. 

But the spirit of the ancient Italian republicans was not ex- 
tinguished among the people of Genoa as among the noblea 
The two branches of tlie house of Austria in Spain and Ger- 
many had become e.xtinet ; ami, in tlie war of tlie Austrian suc- 
cession, the Genoese had made alliance with the house of 
Bourbon, which dieputpd with Maria Theresa the inUe.ii.U«««. 
of bet ttther Charles Vt. In this -mot ^te^SxiiwiVi'ssSJ^^"^** 
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the Spaniards, were defeated and driven out of 1 
TliB Austriaiis appeared beitire Genoa; and the eem 
dared not arm the population, opeued their gatea la them, on 
the Qth of likptember, 1746. The AustriaiiB abused, bs the; 
have ever doae, the favors of fortune. They exacted from 
Genoa a contribution of 9,000,000 of florinj of tlie empire, a. 
Bum which that citj was not in a condition tu pay. Thej Bsiz- 
ed all the money at the bank, all the plate of iJie churches, and 
even the property of individuals. They emptied the orsennJa; 
and destined the artillery of Genoa to be employed in an at- 
tack which they meditated against Provence. They made tlia 
Genoese themselv^ draw <£e cannon of whicli they robbed 
them; and expecting ia finu in the Italians Austrian baseness 
and servility, they urged them in tlieir labor with blows. A 
heavy morUr bad stuck fast amidst the ruins of a narrow 
street, and a German serjeant raised his cane on a Genoese to 
make hun draw with more force; the latter, seizing asljine, 
tlirew it at the head of the Austrian. Tlie people collected, 
calling out, not " to arms !" for they had none, but to attack tha 
Austnans with stones. The Genoese from every window 
showered on them tlie stones of walls which tliey demolished, 
or the tiles of houses which they unrooltsl. In those narrow 
and winding streets the soldiers could find no shelter. They 
could present themselves in do imposing masses. They fired 
on their assailants; and more tijan one house was full of dead: 
but as they could not see the fall of those whom they struck, 
they were not cheered by their success. Meanwhile the streets 
were soon covered with Austrian dead. The Austrians tried 
in vam to set fire to houses, in the construction of which there 
happened to be but few combustible maleriala Terror at 
length seized them : they fled from the city. It was the 5th 
of December, 1746. The populace which had expelled them 
lost no time in lining the ramparts and gates with cannon. 
The marquess Botta Adomo, general of the Austrians, had es- 
tablished in Genoa all his magazines, with his park of artilleiy. 
The revolt which drove him out deprived him both of arms and 
provisions ; and in the barren mountains which surround Genoa 
nothing was to be procured: be was accordingly, on the 10th 
of December, obliged Co repass the Apennines. The peace of 
Aix-la-Chape!le, concluded two years Bflerwards, on the I8th 
of December, 1748, secured to the republic of Genoa the in- 
tegrity of its territory, under the protection of Prance. 

The expulsion of the Austrians was the last glorious event 
in the history of Genoa, as well as tlie last display of energy 
by the Italian nation, till the universal convulsion cBused by 
the revolution of France. In the years 17M and 1795, the 
teaate of Genoa availed itselt of the im^rtaiice of its positiLin 
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to preserve its neutrality ; its inclinations, however, eometimea 
prevailed over ite interest, and Dot untrequently exposed tlie 
Freacb to outrages. These lad postponed Iheir demand of re- 
paration, till the victory of Monte Notte, gained by Bunaparte 
over the Piedmontese and the AiiBtrians, on Uie lllh of April, 
1796, placed Genoa at their discretion. From that liine the 
partteans of democracy began to clHim as a right that all the 
inhabitants ct Lignria should participate Id the sovereignty. 
The nobles, seconded by the cler^, tmd a niimeroua party on 
their side among the people. On the 22d of May, 1797, they 
resorted to arms; and 10,000 of the lowest class, collected by 
Ihe cry of Viva Maria! for a. moment triumjjied over the 
friends of liberty. But this event itself ftirnidied Bonnparta 
with on opportunity of interfering : he supported the rights of 
the nation against the aristocracy, and made the deputies of 
the senate sign, on Ihe 6th of June, 17S7, the conventicn of 
Monte Bello, which <Miged tJie Geixiese to adopt the nume 
of Ihe Ligurinn repaUic; the inhabitants of Liguria being all. 
admitted lo a share in Ihe eovereignty. The constltuton of 
this republic was proclaimed on the 14tJi of June, 1797; il was 
modified on the 26tb of June, 18(12; and abolished on the 8th 
of October, 1805, by the union of the stale rf Genoa to France. 
Bonaparte had engaged the members of the government them- 
eelves lo mahe the demand, on the 4lh of June, 1915. 

We have now to speat only of the decline and fell of the 
repuUic rf Venice, the slate in Italy wlioee CKistence was of 
longest duration. As this republic was the most powerRil, the 
most wealthy, and the most wisely administered of ail the Ital- 
ian elates, it appeared, even afler the year 1580, when all Italy 
fell under the yoke of Charles V, to have preserved wine 
vigor and indenendence. But the eignoria of Venice did not 
share in the illusion which it created abroad; it felt the na- 
tbn's neahne^ and danger, and knew too well that the vital 
principle was gone. 

TTie whole of the 16th century was employed by the Vene 
riansin repairing the disfflsters of llie league of Cnmbray. Thoy 
had to refeiild all the walls of their city; to recover uieir re- 
duced population; to re-establish their manu&clures and aeri- 
cullure, and to liquidate the enonnoua debt with which they 
were loaded; besides being always menaced by Ihe Turks, 
agiinat whom fhey had to support two disastrous wars: one 
from 1537 to 1540, which coat tliem their islands in the Ar- 
chipalajTo, and their last fortresses in the Morea; the other 
from 1570 to 1573, whicn deprived Ihetn of the isle of Cyprus, 
They appeared in some degree sacred to the western people, 
who regarded them as their defenders against the infidels; 
they were moreover uniled by an identity of inteceEta ^ "^a 
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Roman empire, — like tham, menaced by the Mussiilmnna: 
they, condeiiuetitly, drew closer theii altinnce with the house 
of Austria, and under that pretext willidrew themselves iron) 
every other participation in tiie general affiiirs of Europe. 

But m the beginaing of the seveuteentli century the Mussul- 
man empire no longer inspired so much terror. The yoke of 
Spain continued to grow more insupportable ti> Italy; while 
the development of the Protestant party in Europe showed 
some prospect ol' throwing it oK Tlie policy of the Venetian 
republic was, in fact, constantly to tlirow off the yoke of the 
house of Austria. But knowing its own weakness, and justly 
auspicious of allies who would abandon ailer compromisiog 
them, the Venetiaa'i contented themselves with giving succor 
to those whom they considered the defenders of EurojieHtJ 
liberty, without openly making themselves a party in theii 

Venice waa the first to acknowledge Henry IV., rejected by 
the Catholic powere, and to negotiate his reconciliation wiln 
the pope. In 1S17, it made alliance with the Dutch. During 
the thirty yeirs' war, it gave succor to the Protestants of Ger- 
luany, to Bethlohem Gilior, and to Ragotski, in Hungary. It 
supported the duke of Savoy against Che kin^ of Spain, and the 
Protestant Griaina against the Catholics of H»t canton. 

At this period, when tlxe republic was come almost to open 
hostility with the court of Spain, Pliifip IIL waa represented in 
Italy by three powerfiil noblemen, ambitions, intriguing, and 
faithless — Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of Milan; the duke 
d'Ossuna, viceroy of Naples ; and the marquis de Bedmar. am- 
baaador at Venice. In 1618, a project was formed between 
these three lords to destroy a republic which stood in the way 
of their ambition, and which had always thwarted the enter- 
prises of Spain. Some French adventurers, who had signalized 
themselves in the armies and fleets of the republic, of whom 
the most illustrious were the corsair Jaques Pierre and Jaffier, 
digsatisfied with the rewards which they liad obtained, offered 
their services to the marquis de Bedmar. The marquis en- 
couraged them, to enlist in their service the assassins, .bravoa, 
and robbers who, under the Spanish rule, always Ibrmed a part 
of the household of men of quality. It was agreed thai, at a 
given signal, they should massacre the doge, senators, and no- 
bles; that the city should atlenvBrds be atandoned to Ihoir pil- 
kge ; and that a general fire should veil their crimes. On the 
other side, it appears thit Jaques Pierre gave early notice of 
this plot to the senile ; tliat he carried it on by its order ; that 
the senate made use of it to hide its secret inleliigeDce with the 
duke d'O^una, with whom a project was entered into of nearly 
.t .. v,'[i\i tirnt whiiili had been proposed in the pre- 
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cedins ci^Dtury by Moronc to I'eGcam. It was intended, witli 
the >id of tho SGoate, to re-cGUblisli t)ie itickpendeiice tif all 
[tily, by driving the Spaniards oat of Lombacdy, and ^vinj; 
OxtuiHa the crown of Nuplea. Fresh disclosures of Anlolat: 
Jaflier ajijurently discovered to tlie Council of Ten tJisttJie coD- 
epiraCora preferred the pillage of Venice to ibedoubtJulchanceis 
cfa cevoU &l Na^eis; ind tliat the intbrmation wbich they had 
given of tUeir ^ot was destined only to deceive the vigilance 
of the state iaq^isitors. The republic, however, had embarked 
itself ia intrigues which could tiot bear the lighL Ou a cer- 
tain moraJQg, the inhabitanid of Venice saw with horror the 
todies of Jatjuee Picne, Regnault, Boulant, and several others, 
haaging in the square of St Mark. One hundred and sixty 
others were, it was affirmed, drowned in the grand canal ; 
aniang them was JaSer. No motive was a^si^etl tot theee 
executions ; no explanotioD vae given lo the public ; no re- 
crimination was addresaed to the court of Spain. The Council 
«f Ten desired, above all, the silence of terror; and the roman 
tic hietory of this conspiracy, puUished hy SL Keulin 1874, ftni' 
the tragedy of "Venice Preserved" by Otway, in 16&'2, wen 
the only public documents of this cataMro[die for a km^ lime. 

Tie Veaetian;^ were aflerwarde forced hy tlie attacks of tin 
Turfcs to make advances to the house of Austria, the enemy ol 
their enemies. On the 33d of June, l&tu, tlie sultan Ibrahin 
unexpectedly attacked the kle of Candia. The war which thu 
began was the longest and moBt ruinous that the republic hai 
yet sustained against the Ottoman empire : it lasted twenty-Gvi 
years. The Venelinfls displayed olttinatc valor in defence ot 
Candia. Caurag;eous adventurers arrived from every part ol 
the west to fight under tlieir banner, as in a holy war. Thei 
Seet twice destroyed that of the Mussulmans; but the forces o', 
the republic were too disproportion ed lo those of the Turkis' 
empire. Candia was Ibrced to surrender on the 6th of Septem 
bcr, 1,969; and t)>e senate of that colony, the reflected image oi 
the republic, returned into the grand council of Venice, wh^c! 
bad given it birth: peace followed this capitulation. 

A second war between the Venetians and the Porte was, be 
fore the end of the century, crowned with more success. Tbi 
republic cnganed in it, in 1682, in concert wilh tlie empero) 
Leopold and John Sobieski, king of Poland. It conquered th> 
Morea, Evina, Santa Maura, and several forlrfwea in Daluiatia 
which were seciiTed In it by the treatv of Carlowitz, aipied oi 
the 3(hh of January, 109!) : but the Turks could not sufier s. 
feeble an enemy Ui take from Ihem one oftlieir finest province? 
They might soon visibly convince themselves thtt the Venetiuni 
were no longer in a state to make a last ellbrl to protect thei; 
coaque^ts: the supreme power w 
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chy becoming daily more diatfacled. Half Ihe nobility admiti 
to tiie grand council were reduced to tba most extreme povertK 
They lived on the bounfy of the great, to whom they sold their 
suffrages. The ferailiee from among whom alone waa selected 
the Council of Ten made every other tremble and ohey. Thcj 
regarded the state as a prey to be divided nnxingst tbemsetveB. 
Justice was venal; the finances dilapidated; the fertiiicatJone 
felling' into ruin; the effective tbree cf the army did notamouut 
to one half of what appeared on Ihe roll r every thing was to 
the Venetian noble an ohjecl of embezzlement and robbery. 
The oppresHion of the distant provinces was so great, that the 
eastern Christian su^ects of the republic regretted the dominion 
of the Ottomans. The sultan, Achmet III., informed of this 
universal disorganiiation, sent bis «rmy, on the 20th of June, 
1714, into the Morea; and inamontli conquered that peninsnla^ 
covered with forlresses, of which not one made any resistance. 
On the 27lh of June, 1718. the republic abandoned, under the 
peace of Passaruwitz, all its claims on the Morea. From that 
period it had no further war with the TnrksL 

The republic abstained, witli the same timidity, from taking 
any part in the war of the succcssioR, either in Spain or Aus- 
tria, in the qnadniple alliance, or in Orat of the election of Po. 
land, whicit disturbed Italy during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It could not eveti make ite neutrality respected. Its 
territory, always open to every belligerent power, was often 
the theatre of their moat obstinate warfire. Venice, with 
3,000,000 of BubjectB, 14,000 troops of the line (of which one 
half was composed of excellent Sclavonian soldiers), twelve 
vessels of war, and Ihe means afarming 50,000 men, was inca- 
pable of making horscif respected, or of protecting herEobjecta, 
either by sea ot land. Her debt, even in the boROm of peace, 
was always increasing ; her manufictures always in decay ; her 
territory was infested with robbers; every city was divided 
into tactions, which the senate encouraged, in order to weaken 
its subjects. A suspicions anil cruet government, which main- 
tained itself only by the vif^lance of Bpies, which had promoted 
imnwrality to enervate the people, which made tlie most pro. 
found secrecy ite tmly safegitard, — which did not tolerate oven 
a question on public aHairs, — which deprived the accosed of 
every protection before the tribunals, — which acknowledged im 
other limit to Ihe right of punishing by the dagger, by poison, 
or by the tut of the execolioner, than that of the terror of its 
rulers; — a government such as this became execrated by its 
subjects. It stained with the most odious tyranny the very 
name of republic. 
The French revolution nppeaTeito V\vBN'Bntfm(inB.t\«M:mti> 
«n eoemj destined to deBltoy it: ril i& tiie sa^^iromp^^i^i'KiAk 
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divided Burope, the Veaetiaa was the most opposite Id prmciplQ 
to that of tlie French ; aev^rtheless, tlie senate refused to enter 
into the coililion against Prance, ia 1793. Any display of fbroe j 
would have augmented its expenses, and dimmished the spoUa J 
of provinces which the pitricians divided amongst themsnlvea. 
The same parsimony, the sune sacrifice of the public to private 
inlsresta, nindfred Venice, when the victories of Bonaparte 
pened Lombardy to him, ia April, 1796, from augmenting her 
army or provisioning her fbrtressea, in order to protect her ter- 
ritory from the two belligerent powers. The government, 
adopting a vacillating policy between the two parties, sod 
awaiting events, laid aside its arms; tliiasoon brought war into 
the states of the republic Tbe Austrians, always the lirst to 
violate neutral ground, traversed them in every direction : 
Beaulieu occupied Peschiera and Terona; Wurmser threw 
faira^lf into Bassano, and passed through Vicenza and Padua: 
Alvinzi and tbe archduke Charles occupied Friuli and Palma 
Nova, up to the eastern limits of tbe republic Napoleon suc- 
cessively drove the Austrians from each of these provinces; 
but, as the French occupied Ihem, tlie spirit of reform in the 
tribunals and the laws, tlie spirit of publicity and equality, an 
impatience of every yoke, — the spirit, in short, of the French,— 



minifeited iteelf, and the republic 



it last made to under- 



is detested by all those who had the least 
elevation of soul or cultivation of mind. 

Others, it is true, of the lowest class, (day-laborere in towns, 
ani peasants in the country,) completely under the influence of 
priests, compreliendinv only what exists, fearing all change, 
aTirl still deeply excited by the name of St. Mark, regarded 
France and every thing French with horror. The senate, 
relying on this party, whose fanaticism it excited, and hearing 
that Napoleon had pa^ed the Piove on his march lo Germany, 
on the lllli of March, 1797, gave orders to arrest at Bergamo 
fourteen of the principal inhabiCsnts, who had declared them- 
selves tbe most earnest in tavor of llie new doctrines. The 
patriola, warned in time, arrested the proveditor himself, raised 
the standard of revolt, and proclaimed the liberty of Bergamoj 
a few days afterwards, a similar revolution broke out at Breeciat I 
Bonaparte hod just defeated tlie archduke Charles at the Tag? 
liamento, and was marching on Vienna. An Austrian colurao, 
commanded by Laudon, hod meanwhile penetrated by tlis 
Tyrol into Italy; which he inundated with proclamations, an- 
nouncing the defeat and destruction of the French army, and 
inviting the Italians to take arms to crush its f«^\tw^ Tftm«»«- 
The senate, feeling that its iweilwTV \iecBM\e fi.'iS^ v .».-='\ 

beliered tbe moment come for thtowma iffi -Ctvew 
ing the Austrians. Emili, the ptoveiiW ot Nra 
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ing cnnferred with Laiidon, ordered the tocsin to be rang, on 
the ITlh ol' April, lliroughout the whole province ; and joining 
30,000 jnaurg^nta to 3000 soldietB, whom lie commanded, every- 
where attached tho French, masEacred b.11 those within his 
reach, and suffered the inlurialcd pei^)e to nmrder 40(1 eick in 
the hospitals. The next daj prelimmariea of peace between 
Austria and the French republic were signed at Leoben; and, 
on the 3d of May, 1767, Bonaparte, intbrmed of the insnnec 
tinn which had been organized in the rear of hie srmj, awl of 
the massacre of bis »ck, declared war against Venice Irom 
Palma Nova. The oligarchy, in conBtemation, implored the 
court of Vienna, which had drawn it into this imprudent at- 
tack, to include Venice in the sOHpenakin of arras and the ne- 
gotiations for peace; but AnsCria refneed al) aEBlsIajice: she 
had her own views on her ally, and Venice fell. The French 
generaJ Baragoai li'IIilliora entered the city on the 16th of 
May, and planted unopposed the tricolor banner on St. Mark. 
The negotiations for peace, however, continued. Austria, be- 
ginnina to recover from her panic, disputed the cer-siona de- 
manded, and asked compensation out of the Etatee of her aUy. 
Hostilities were on the point of recommencing ; but Prance did 
not yet find herself strong enough to liberate all Italy, On the 
17th of October, 1787, Napoleon signed the treaty of Campo 
Fonnio, by which he secored the liberty of one half of the Ve- 
netian territory up to the Adige, which was united to the Cisal- 
pine republic. The Ionian Isles were, at the same time, nnited 
to Fi-ance. Austria, on her side, took possession of Venice and! 
tho remainder of the Venetian slates. The loss of liberty sus- 
tained by that part of the repuhlic was, however, of no long 
dumtion : at the expiration of eighteen months the war was re- 
newed ; and, Bfter the French had made themselvea ma.«itera ol 
Vienna, they obliged Austria to restore Venice and all her ler 
ritory to the kingdom of Italy, onder the treaty of Pregborg. 
signed on the 26tii of December, 1805. 

It was thus that the invasion of the French, at the end of tha 
eighteenth century, restored to Italy all the advantages of 
which their invasion at the end of the fifteenth had deprived 
her. When Charles VITL entered Naples with his vicloriooe 
army, on the 22d of Febnmry, 1495, and orerthrew the ancient 
system of Italian politics, he gave the signal for alt the calami- 
tie? which afterwards precipitated the peninsula tinder the yoke 
of the transalpine nations. The Italians continued to regard 
Uiemselves as the first people in Europe, but they had almost 
erervwhere Inst tJieir liberty ", of the five republics wiiich they 
a/nlil sCill reckon, four were toitiow B.riatjcra.c\es. 'J^Vcti No- 
poleon Bonaparte was nppomlo.fl \ollie comtnBnft, o'i 4\t"dCTR\v 
army in Italy, on the 23d of Febiutcv A^*> ^^« ^©^ ^ ^'^^^ 
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a rageneration which gave to tbe Ilalian nation more liberty 
then it hud lost. It ia tbe pirticipatioD of numbers in the gov- 
emmenl, and not the name of republic aa opposed to monarchy, 
that constituteB liberty : it is, above all, the leign of the laws; 
publicity in the adiainiBtration, as well as the tribunals ; equal- 
ity ; the removal of all shackles on thought, on education, and 
on religion. Five millions and a half of inhabitauU in the 
kingdom of Italy were put in poasession of a constitution which 
secured lo them all these advantages, with a participation in 
the legislature and in the vote of taxes. Tliey had recovered 
the glorious name of Italians; they had a national army, the 
bravery of which rendered it daily more illoatrioue. Six mU- 
Jimis and a half inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples received 
institutions less advanced, it is true ; but even there the taw 
bad succeeded arbitrary power; public and oral evidence had 
succeeded secret information and the torture \ equality, the feu- 
dal system ; education, In^ead of retrograding, had been ren- 
dered progresiive ; and thought, as well as religious coDScience, 
had recovered freedom ; linally, 2,000,000 of Piedmontoae, 
eOaOOO Genoese, 500,000 Parmesans, and 2,500,000 TuBcana 
and Romans, — in all, 6,500,000 Italians, — were temporaxily 
united to France. They partook of all the privileges of the con- 
querors : they became with Ihem accustomed to tlie dominion of 
the law, to freedom of thought, and to military virtue, — secure 
that at no very distant period, when their political education 
ehottid be nccomplithed, they would again be incorporated in 
that Italy to the future liberty and glory of which they now 
directed theit every thought 

Such was the work which the French accomplished by 
twenty years of victory : it was doubtless incomplete, and left 
much to be desired ; but it possessed in itself the principle of 
greater advancement ; it promised to revive Italy, liberty, vii^ 
lue, and clory. It has been the work of the coalition lo destroy 
all ; to place Italy again under the gelling yoke of Austria ; to 
take from her, with political liberty, civd and religious free- 
dom, and even freedom of thought ; to corrupt her morals ; and 
to heap upon her the utmost degree of humiliation. Italy is 
ooanimoua in abhorring this ignominious yoke ; Italy, to break 
it, has done all that could be expected cf her. In a struggle 
between an established government and a nation, the former 
has all the advanloges ; it has in its Rivor rapidity of commu- 
nication, certainty of information, soldiers, arsenals, fortresses, 
and finances. The people have only their unarmed hands and 
their nwsses unaccustomed to act together; nevecti\B.\'*aft, ^a 
every ttruggle during these fifteetv ■;je6ta m\VaVj,\fcV«w!&''^ 
nation and its oppresors, the fictot^ \\Ba lemasw^ "«'™ 
people. At Naples, in SicUy, in Pieiroo^A, "m.^i^'a «»^«* "* 
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chUTCll, at Modena and Parma, imarnied mafses lia.ve seized 
tlie arma of the EoldierE ; mon chosen by tlie people have lakeQ 
the places of the despots in their palaces. The Italiaus, every- 
whe«e victorious over Uieir own tyrants, have, it ie true, been 
everywhere (breed bacit under the yohe with redoubled cruelly 
by me league of foreign despota. Attached before they could 
have given themselvea a government or formed a treaaury 
arsen^ or an army, by the sovereign of anotlier nation, who 
reckons not less than 30,000,000 of euhjecls, they did not at- 
tempt a hopeless reaistance, which would have deprived them 
of every chance for the fijture. I.et those who demand more 
of them begin by doing as much themselves. 

Italy is crushed ; but her heart still beats with the love of 
liberty, virtue, and glory ; she is chained and covered with 
blood ; but she still knows her strengtli and her future destiny : 
she is insulted by those ibr whom she has opened tlic way to 
every improveniout ; but ehe feels tliat she is formed to Inie 
the lead again: and Europe will know no repose till the nation 
which, in the dark ages, lighted tlie torch of civilization with 
that of liberty, shall be enabled herself to enjoy the light 
which she created. 
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HARPER'S NEW MISCELLANT 

POPFIM STEBLMO HTERATOSE. 

Now in cinirBe of puhliKaticm. a new and alrraolive lihmry 
or BlerlinK liiiciks. eleganlly piirileil in diiiicleciino, on fiiia 
paper, and baand in extra mutlin gill, filled for periHunait 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS A VOLUME. 

The chfapest Popular Series of IVarks yd Published. 

ZHemonts of Morality and Polity. 



S vola. 13mo, Muslin, extra gilt, Si DO. 

ftdvAPta^: tha uge raqairaiflucb bihpks. — Iiimdo* JlltvliUBUn. 
A iDxt-lj-i-ik or Btmpb tn»ha, ffmi ivhich^ ky \nAact\na, a CDoipTolB tft- 

ProfHBT Whaiii«ir>"EI>(m!nU<if Munilii;" have b<nn nninnnllj n- 
caindlnBnBluul u iciiiiribDUniiiirnimoaiK iaihtd>|oinmaai uTiBaiil 

A iiilscdid pndannm ijf/ntaC Iha nnM dlitlngoTilitrl or tho KlEiitilie 



ThbTi iwjo&d all ci>mp4rlMp ihe mint ccinplDltiAQmpnhAiiiiiraiiLQdhi- 
in Iba ]iiwai)ra, ind lla oiaful Hud]' ii indJ>i*uah1« to aTrrjr mi whs 

mil iwliiw nimiiri. U ii pnifonniHi lonrnm) nnd )ilillu«inhii*i. biu tha wni- 
•r Ihraka li^mli)' tail elaarl/, anil ri Iliai-r>m ut nil Iiintt lucid Uul iihb- 



S HARPER a NEW MiaCELLANY 

The Philosophy of Mystery, 

BY WALTER COOPER OENOY. 
ISnio, Muslin, exira gitt, 50 cents. 

jthaaEDfliH uf ghuir ■HinaHndspeclnlhalliiHaBliaiiB, pnd simt Lup 
(tnq pKlluini»lij eS nil fldch dHluBiiKiL Ha la « niedirmi man nt Bin 

\Vb kiuin iif m wurk «mi IhiiErulpjflCt wbieh^ftr'i^eiHmB JuMeli^ntui 
Itleallinl. IT Lhfl undynflllp phllfVLipher. — CkriMlian AiaacatB md Ja 
Th« vuliiDie Lerutfi DB ii Ikpth luilrurElTB Bud BmBBiiif.uiJ bi llin jk 
^Ear Llcne. wtiBD the r-xLreniBg iif BiipBrBtltian Uhl jiTliiutiijiK'r hnvK A 
huiiJs. IL iviU bH llltaly III rfTect an liicuBCBivalik Aiiuurx lA gpi-d, ir 
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INCLUDING HIS CORUESPONDENCE. 
BY EDWARD HOLMES, 

DI or "A ■•MBl.C lllli:<[| THE HIT5ICIAKS OF OEBHIHI," ftc 

ISmo, Mualin, extra gill, SO cents. 
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OF POPULAIt BTERLINO LITERATURE. 

Ths I(iib of Fan! Jones. 

BY ALEXANDER SLIDELL MACKENZIE, U. 5. N 

S vols. ISino, Pimrait, Muslin, extra yill, SI 00. 






■hip. pQ t i gft iWif til* mm bdldpfltriiiLHiiivrlileli made the rniverDrhki han 
■o illanriDDi.bid being an Kcompljlhsil andnHDniai wnlBT, ha hdB K^VB 

Thjlii acaiMtal AmBiifniLliiigTmplir, i>reD Afliaricannavulhf'm^KanwTf 

IhP wbule cumpua of liumun than ttiat af JfrtHd ; msdlhF impuTIBiit put 
he plafbd Id finug rurra nnd Blmost llffi ILifllf tit Ehfl AnwrltAD n4«7. ibek 
in iL< eirllell loftncy, nrqilan hii hiatory pecaliuljinlAnatlDffamlnttnet 
JTV. >u man oertaiul^everjvrrumpeil more gallant BipUill*. aiiJ taw liavfl 

of hia aatiiiita fnr bruerj, tkilU and the parCorinmim or almiiK iHrr 'iliUe 
deedi. by apparenilj Ilia mmt ir4dequaie ptnani. are luaTTvly ri¥nllad by 

We are llad in h> the life <•! thii celebrated mee by i»a eumpeleill ta 

iHigaage becomini the lubjeet. Thr r. ii 1 ge-d moral leeuu eonxyed in 
lbi> ll^ el Peal Juul.-CirMun iincaU aad JeunH/. 
The nanMaed echi«eiiieiiU of Pool J.iHi are ledievlnlili cnnnoMed 

We h*Ta raa*l ll nlth ei^me eare, and oompared itwItbnlberbingTaphlee, 
and thiikk It Breatly lupanur to any yal publrshAd. It Dtmtaitti a full av- 

vilnmineiii llun pieriuui ■nuAt.—Hitlita'ii Cmrier. 
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The Ascent of mount Ararat^ 

BY DR. FRIEDRICH PARROT. 
TRANSLATED BY W, D. COOI.EV. 

]3mo, Map and Wood cula, Muslio, exlra gilt, 50 cents. 
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other. Smu.enJUonb.aiidTelMriDeTheMeuitecllialiarjIIIuiBBilir'' 
Annt "the mjaunoim" — Annt. wtiic)i hmnftb fnpt h*d not Imit n&t ill 

be pennittBiJ to tried till Uis coneaniinetiia of all tllinf*— AntM tlH W.,.. 

which wjbffld chenilriiniirDteFtediKHiiiBtlhfleeitnleiflHieklipTeB^dfavar 
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Remarkable Criminal Trials. 

TBANSLATED fROM THE GERMAN OF fEUERBACH, 

HY LADV DUFF CORDON. 

' i2mo, Mualin, e.Ura gill, 60 cents. 

wS^ul,:,o'ln EKBlln'd or llin'c^^. ih™.ni'h'».i^n.l, in ih=^ 
iKIal* la lh> Bilhib™ti Raol7>r' Thcjara I'l iiKnUm'al msneLuni 1^ 

laotuiL liHttTflat,1tiepuiEpii. and lU th» nch ■ud tnrlijiii cdotfiiff « phiV 
oioph^ral ptimiKX. Thr tnin*JBifun ill «irc0lleiit, «iid i Jpillnuui cnnprtfr 
■Km otxht Drl^nat hu WIdBd mut^h ttf Ihd vlfbct.— LdUffoH ffoanjirr. 

thrown upon UifldmrVeK ptirtiaa tj{ hamno aRlun.—ytiB BeilfiH-il SSirturjf. 
Thia vixli hi baim » highlr iiulM by Ihi ejlubur^h Fonign Qnif 
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Journal of Resezirches 

lirsTOKV AND OEOI.OCY 



BY CHARLES DAflWIN, M.A., F.R. 
3 vols. 12niD, Muslin, extra gilt, (1 00. 

!<«. iutiod in IInriirf'iNEwMuKclliiiir; Hwriei (hulliiJi hiiriiiiurjiaal 
■nm lliEir Fr>nll)> LrlunC]' m lbs «>iiiii| sinUenn iihI pnjHil«Hl)' of Ih* 
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nwimtinjIhawiirU, undercunmiiMiiFnuflKa BriiTahgo™rniiiBDt,lbr B^kJ 
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Idifb in Prairie laand. 

BY ELIZA W. FARNHAM. 

12ii:ia, Muslin, extra gi'U, GO cents. 

This i> « d«lighl(iil bm.i. ind mill nlllinl mini og leeBblo readiiig. Tlw 
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e lover .( penlnui Klifnlore. edUhI Tnia 






only li> be r>iui>d. el leeil in Ihie emlntrn 






Tbi> •olpme i> charei-Crriied hy Ibi bu^ 




luaal mtrju-ponpiciiilf 


indDltrr, ud Une ef Imlb.— £h. Gu. 






Ihe ipirit of ell Ihe gr«I xipoditloae it 


MiliUHl under ib* tulhuni; at 


he Bnliih Adminiit) for the eilnulHi nf 




me J.Ko.ti]' eud «faK» 


end mnulu Ibe eon, end .nbiuuee nf 






tu™. ofMWiaiBOto™. Toeho. .lill 




Ihevulue^lhiiwork.v 


e ne«l <nil, qonle . puHgo ^om Sir JiJii.'* 


prsfici 


;'Th.pr.«llt.piloB. 






ar« nuano .^Bn,«," V 


all hM Ibe BDihur nrned nut bU dariiB; 




n II not ■ Hpiirauaai <r 






Dwina ID iiTle lod thuuih 






D the TeiTUmnaphere of Ihel^ndinflki 
















(hiKorj-, Themspofih 


AtelioREioDi ii of iuelf wolth four tiM*' 


Uupn 


«rfAil»<A.-JI.>r.r. 








uoHiinii to HirptCtNew KimM7:. 


I>i<^ 












if 


Id hi.iroy of ill III* n^r 
giiv.niliiEninirniieBn^h 


ioii'«ribn'fiinsiWfrB.l.'3™»lllH(Hll». 
he. uf even >ho nu,t Urilhui taUU. j 




memlince iDcidauiii i.r t 


nniiunJ ii. ihli teiniici by hiii 
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On the Connection of the Physical 

BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 

ISmo, MuBlin, ezlra giJi, 50 cents. 

Kiowv. Mtf'i-.pKi.l'lj uf ir. miimpuliiid tl^nipllfj ih* K""mlui«, ■." 

Mn. SianErrills'i ml^j pmroand work m Ihn PJqiiinf ScUiiai baa 

ii»mfr)i,il»«lm"« .ntirBly nimiciiml-frmJ b/llmiiliinniimml lictiiiiilui- 

It to geMnl dn!0lilNi>.-£D™«^ OattlK. 
Thii (dminblt work, which hu nichBd it> HTeE>b London eJllira, hu 

Amung "/ nu!'Mr.,M hrJh''L.liu'!nu.'l'i"',!'?cnli«rrb« fiJlo-''ni''Ii'StaIi 
fnn ills Ziwlsii (}>»Kl'rly (bnni .- " Tb^ .lyl. ..r thl> ulniiiihiiif pro- 

lidjr, it II worthy Ui be pnrchueij pt ii purchiilnBicil carkiALy ; uid m ■ 
cgrwy vurrcy 4^ Iha vvhule field or Lbe nhycicml vcIbdcci. HpecialJylp Ihoir 

H wjjflly iiBnmil, and bu at the unie tinifl dune much tu deielop tb« 



ih«.ugh » 



I 



12 IMRPEEd NEW MIBCELLANr 

XV, 

Biblical Legenda 

OF THE MUSSULMANS : THE DIRLE, THE KORAN, AND | 

THE TALMUD. COMPILED FROM ABADIC SOUBCES, J 

AND COMPARED WITH JEWISH TRADITIONS. 

BY DR. G. WEfL. 

I2mo, MuBlln, extra gilt, 50 cents. 

'KDnoar AnMcMSS.; il iihibila, Itierafun, > pn-il; ^miwlcax annljr^i 

pimliwiufii Inrloiheondu of Diviua Truth. Tbswotli wi^ taali 
■Bnnely hunatiig, nbo, fium rl< iBughl iuu Ihe uunen, cuihuub, ud 

Tha Nan Miiccllani cnDtiniin u nnd fbnh tu ngneabla nd ihbIU 
TslauiBi. ThinremiitiilhelSlii. Il ii oiadi up of lesenJi "f lli> Hoc 
•ulnnini. viimplled frcrai Anibio luiircei, unj conrpanj wflh Jevnjfc m- 
dltluni. Than legeiiJi leliu In idicb of Ihg grcal annlt ot 8eri|iliri 



iBimof Ihs LearapdlulhuIoflhiafcrnliloHillmtlJuil 









nfniiiidiB Beriinotg. WiihanldiHin.IlUT 
J, and ft it Intemling and BHeM to kno^ 
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